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QAew/=tf^otd}  d7ctorfet  cP 

'eaz  !^Ww^et} 

^av-oza^fe  o^toztam'6y 
MAzätnjf  t^ede  ^eza  /zned  fo  t^oa,  ^ofrtzty 
yoa  aze  in ^ooc/ dea/id,  ad  Qd a?9t  at ^izedent. 

menüonec/  tn  yom  /ettez,  fo  jywe  9fca 
a?t  im^zazüa/  accoant  ide  GZdmeztcan 
cdazacfoz  and mannetd.  Qdde  Qdmeztcand 
aze  a ßenezoud,  dazdy,  actzve  zace  ^zeo^ife  ; 
tde^  aze  enc/owed zaüd jyzeai ßemud  ^oz  feazn= 


tnp,  anc/  tUc  mecdamca/  aztd  tn  ^zeneza/; 
t^ey-  aze  v-ez^ ^ea/oad  o^ tz/etz  ziß^td  anc/ /tt /fez= 
tted  ad-  c/t/zend,  anc/  ^oa  cannot  Jene/ an^ 
coantzy-  on  t^e  cf/oAe  ttiat  can  Ae  com^iazec/ So 
tAe  ^Anttea/  G/Atated  o^  OA/ztA  GtAm-  eztea , 
Az  zeadon  o^  tAe  znAo/edome  anc/  dd/utazzf 
/atvd  tAat  tAe ^zeofi/e  aze- ^ oneznec /  Ay,  anc/ not 
AtAe  tAe  c/edfioüc  jfiozaeid  o^  Sazofie,  znAeze 


moneu  Am/d  commtddtond  an < 


c/ not  mezit.  Ofn 


?ne^-  ou^k 

reza  countzced  can  z^oa  ^tnc/  ad  aA/e  ozatozd , 
Aezoed,  oz  dtatedmen,  ad  m  tAtd,  ad  tAeze  td 
a  ceztatn  nataza/ ^latztotzc  d^ztzet  ^zzenat/cnßt 
tAzoayAoat.  GAAe  ^zeefe/e  aze  ßeneza/t^  vezz^ 
znc/adtuoad  Aeze,  ad  evez^  fiezdon  ^o//owd 
dome  actme  Aadtnedd.  oA coa/c/ da?f  a  jfzeat 
c/ea/  moze  tn  ^ izatde  o^  tAe  GGA?n eztean 
eAazactez  anc/  mannezd,  //at  zni// c/e^ez  to  my, 
next /ettez  to  ^oa. 

ef  zematTi  yoaz  Aovtnp  AzotAez 
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Die  3bee,  bie  micp  bei  ber  ^Bearbeitung  biefeS  SBerfeS  leitete,  mar, 
ben  ©cpüler  auf  bie  fürjefte  unb  leidjtejte  SB  ei  f  e  mit  ber  eng- 
Itfcpen  ©praepe  bertraut  $u  mai|ett*  Um  biefert  3mecf  §u  erretten, 
pabe  icp  ben  2Beg  etngefcplagen,  ben  uns  bie  ^atur  als  ben  einzig  richtigen 
be$eicpnet*  Stuf  biefelbe  SBetfe  mie  ein  Äinb  feine  9Jtutterfpracpe,  unb  nidjt 
feiten  j»ei  unb  neep  mepr  ©praepen  mit  etnanber  erlernt,  fod  ber  beutfepe 
©cpüler  bie  engltfcpe  ©praepe  erlernen*  Darum  pabe  icp  benfetben  nidjt  erjl 
lange  in  bem  Sabprtntp  ber  Regeln  perumgefüprt,  fonbern  ipn  opne  Ummege, 
auf  rein  ^rafttfe^e  SBeife,  tn  bie  ©praepe  eingefüprt*  9D?eine  Hauptaufgabe 
mar,  ben  ©cpüler  fobalb  als  mbgltcp  jum  ©preßen  ju  bringen,  bespalb 
|abe  icp,  befonberS  im  Anfänge,  öorjugsmeife  folcpe  Söorter  benupt,  melcpe 
aus  bem  Deutfcpen  abftammen*  Durcp  bte  Sortfcpritte,  bte  baburep  in  für* 
jer  3*tt  erhielt  merben,  mirb  ber  ©cpüler  aufgemuntert,  mäprenb  bas  Er¬ 
lernen  auf  tpeorettfepem  Söege  ben  erfien  Eifer  halb  abfüplt;  Dtefe  ?D?etpbbe 
bietet  befonberS  ben  23ortpetl  bar,  bajj  bte  ©cpmierigfeiten  ber  SluSfpratpe 
bebeutenb  erleicptert  merben*  Es  tft  jebenfads  leicpter,  ein  fdjmterigeS  2Bort 
nacpjufprecpen,  als  bie  barauf  bejügltcpe  troefene  Siegel  bem  Ekbäcptniffe  ein- 
juprägen* 

Der  $lan,  ber  bei  btefem  SBerfe  ju  beobaepten  ijt,  tft  fepr  etnfaep,  unb 
bejtept  pauptfädpltcp  in  golgenbem t 

1)  Der  £eprer  fpriept  jebeS  einzelne  SBort  bem  ©cpüler  bor*  9iacpbem 
es  ber  ©cpüler  aufgefeprieben,  l äfjt  ber  £eprer  bas  SBort  fo  lange 
mteberpolen,  btS  es  3ener  bodfommen  rtcpttg  auSfprtdü* 

2)  Hat  ber  ©cpüler  einige  Söorter  erlernt,  fo  läßt  ber  2eprer  ©äpe 
barauS  hüben*  Die  Siegeln,  bie  babei  anjumenben  ftnb,  erflärt 
ber  £eprer  münblicp* 

3)  5luS  ben  erlernten  SBb'rtern  hübet  ber  ©cpüler  ©ä'pe  ju  Haufe, 
bie  ber  £eprer  in  ber  näcpften  ©tunbe  burepfiept  unb  corrigirt* 


IV 


4)  (g*  ijt  burc|au3  ju  beobachten,  ba§  ber  £ehrer  nie  ju  einer  neue« 
£ecttcn  übergebt,  e^e  ftch  bie  SBbrter  nnb  ©äije  ber  oorh  ergeh  enben 
bern  ©cbä^twijfe  be$  0cf)üler3  etngeprägt  haben* 

5)  $at  ber  ©d^üler  ben  erfben  £hetl  burchgearbeitet,  fo  geht  ber  Set¬ 
ter  einige  ©ef^rac^e  mit  ihm  burch*  $in  unb  Wieber  ftellt  er  auch 
fragen  in  (Sngltfch*  £)urch  bte  erlangte  $rart$  wirb  e$  bent 
©Eitler  hityt  werben,  biefe  fragen  gu  beantworten* 

befolgt  ber  £ehrer  btefen  2Beg,  fo  wirb  er  halb  ftnbe«,  baf  ber  0c|ü- 
ler  bte  ©prac$e  fc^netter  nnb  richtiger  erlernt,  als  wenn  er  eine  gelehrte 
©rammattf  mit  ihm  burcfmtachte*  3Die  ^aupifadhe  bet  Erlernung  einer 
(Sprache  bleibt  immer,  ben  Anfang  fo  leicht  als  möglich  ju  machen*  5^ad^ 
ber  alten  pebantifchen  ©chulmethobe  muß  bent  (Schüler  ba$  Erlernen  ber 
(Sprache  burcpauS  oerleibet  werben,  wäprenb  nach  ber  tjter  angegebenen  ber 
£efjrer,  burch  bte  gortfehritte  beS  (Schülers,  für  feine  Pupe,  wie  ber  (Schüler 
für  feinen  $let§,  ^tnreic^enb  belohnt  werben  Wirb* 

3$  ftelte  btefen  SSerfuch  burchaus  nic^t  als  etwas  33oKfommenes  bar ; 
{cp  glaube  tm  ©egentpetl,  bafj  berfelbe  oteler  33eränberungen  unb  SSerbefferun- 
gen  fähig  ijt*  SSftetne  Slbjtcpt  War  nur,  bte  Slufmerffamfcit  auf  eine  £ehr- 
SSTtetpobe  gu  lenfen,  bie  bis  jept  nur  wenig  Eingang  gefmtben  hat,  oon  be¬ 
reu  9tu£en  ich  ntteh  jeboch  burch  Oteljä'hrige  $rartS  oollfommen  überzeugt 
habe*  Sch  Wtü  nur  Wünftfjen,  bajj  biefe  SDtetpobe  halb  allgemein  eingeführt 
werben  möge* 

yittvstyo *J,  im  Dctober  1849* 
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2)iefe  93ucbftoben  merben  in  ißoeolc  urtb  Scnfoitanten  eingekeilt. 

JDtc  SSccale  ftnb:  a,  e,  i,  o,  u,  y  aut  w.  gc|tere  gmei  ftnb  nur  bann  8Sos 
taU,  wenn  ftc  eine  ©plbe  enbigen.  21(6  2lufonggbud)ftuben  ftnO  fie  Gonfononten, 

^uöftmtdje  bet  Söocafe«. 
r  a,  tu  fate,  paper  .  .  .  bog  e  in  gebt,  Seber. 

a  i  a,  in  far,  father  .  .  .  bog  a  in  iöoter,  mor. 

|  a,  in  fall,  water  .  .  .  bog  o  in  bet«  ofterreicb.  535ortc  bolter. 

La,  in  fat,  mat .  .  .  .  bog  a  in  Glatte  mit  einem  2Cnflange  P.  ä, 

bog  i  in  mir,  fteb* 
bog  e  in  fett,  Sette, 
bog  ei  in  fern,  eitel, 
bog  i  in  bin,  (Sinn. 

bog  o  in  92otf). 
bog  u  in  £uf,  SHuf. 
bog  o  in  92orb,  £ort. 

932itte((nut  gm.  o  in  gefotten  unb  a  in  fatt. 
bog  {u  in  Stibe,  Subei. 

'Dlittellaut  gm.  b.  o  in  ob  u.  b.  6  in  Äopfe 
bog  u  in  ÜBull. 


<  e,  in  me,  here 
(  e,  in  met,  get 

in  pine,  title 


5  j.  . 

( i,  in  pin,  tittle 

{: 

Lo, 

f  u,  in  tube, 

<  u,  in  cup, 

(u,  in  full, 


tn  no,  note  . 
in  move,  prove 
in  nor,  for  . 
in  got,  hot  . 

cupid 
but . 
pull 
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Ai  unb  ay,  in  pain,  play 
Ai,  oor  einem  r,  in  fair,  pair, 

Ai,  in  unbet.  «Silbe,  in  captain. 

Au  uni)  aw,  in  pause,  law, 

Ea,  in  dream,  mean, 

Ea,  in  break,  tear, 

Ea,  in  breast,  bread, 

Ea,  in  heart,  learn,  -  a. 

Eau,  in  beauty,  beautiful,  -  juf). 
Ee,  in  keep,  deep,  -  ib« 

Ei,  in  receive,  perceive,  -  if). 
Ei,  in  reign,  neighbour,  -  eb. 

Eo,  in  people,  -  if)* 

Eu  uni)  ew,  in  Europe/news,  -  iuf). 
Ew  nad)  r,  in  drew,  -  ul). 

Ey,  in  money,  valley,  -  i. 

Ey,  in  prey,  obey,  -  ei). 

Ie,  in  field,  believe,  -  ib. 


Oa,  in  coat,  road,  tvie  ot). 

Oa,  in  broad,  abroad,  nt)* 

Oe,  in  foe,  doe,  -  ob. 

Oi  uni)  oy,  in  noise,  boy,  -  eu. 

Oo,  in  moon,  soon,  -  ub. 

Oo,  in  book,  took,  -  u. 

Oo,  in  door,  floor,  -  ob* 

Ou,  in  house,  mouse,  -  au. 

Ou,  in  thought,  fought,  -  ob* 
Ou,  in  court,  four,  -  ob. 

Ou,  in  amour,  your,  -  ub. 

Ou,  in  country,  journey  -  0. 
Ou,  in  unbet.  Silbe;  in  fävour,  -  o. 
Ou,  in  how,  town,  -  au. 

Ow,  in  blow,  low,  —  ob. 

Ui,  in  fruit,  suit,  -  ub. 

Uy,  in  buy,  -  et. 


tvie  e{). 

-  Ä'b. 

-  i. 

-  ob. 

-  tb. 

-  eb. 


3Tu3fprad)e  bet  ©oitfoitatttetn 

B  rnirl)  tvcicber  gefproeben  alg  im  £>eutfd)cn,  3.  23.  bite,  bad.  (£g  ift  ftumm  in 
debt,  comb. 

C  lautet  tvie  f  oor  a,  o  unb  u,  3.  23.  cat,  copper,  cup. 

—  p  t>ov  e,  i  uni)  y,  3.  23.  cell,,  city,  cycle. 

Ch  —  ffd),  3.  23.  church,  cheer. 

D  tvitb  febt  tveid)  ouggefproeben,  3.  23.  day,  dear. 

F  lautet  tvie  im  £)eutfcben.  9?ur  in  of  lautet  eg  tvie  tv ;  3.  23.  of  him« 

G  lautet  tvie  ein  gelinbeg  f  bor  a*  o  uni)  u,  3.  23.  gave,  go,  gun. 

—  fcfd)  cor  e,  i  unb  y,  3.  93*  gern,  gin,  gyves. 

G  ift  ftumm  3tvtfd)en  i  unb  n,  3.  23.  sign,  design. 

Gh  lautet  tvie  ff  am  @nbe  unb  in  ber  SOtitte  oielet  Sßöcter,  3.  23.  cough, 
laughter. 

Gh  ift  ftumm  in  night,  light,  high,  neighbour,  u.  f.  tv. 

H  lautet  tvie  im  j0eutfd)en,  3.  23.  hat,  hill. 

H  ift  ftumm  in  Wörtern,  bie  aug  beut  Latein,  ptammen,  3.  23.  honest,  honour. 
J  lautet  tvie  bfd),  3.  23.  jest,  joy. 

K  ift  ftumm  per  n,  3.  23.  knife,  know. 

L  —  stvifeben  a  unb  k,  3.  23.  talk,  walk,  fotvie  Pot  f  unb  m,  3  33  half, 
calm,  beggl.  in  could,  should,  would 
M  tvie  im  £>eutfcben. 

N  ift  ftumm  in  condemn,  autumn. 

P  tvie  im  £>cutfd)en  ;  tvobl  311  unterfebeiben  pon  B,  3.  23.  bath,  path. 

Q,  lautet  tvie  f,  3.  23.  queen,  question. 

R  ift  fattm  bövbar  Pot*  k  unb  m,  3.  23.  dark,  storm. 

S  tft  febavf  311  Anfänge  eitteg  Sßorteg,  3.  23.  seen,  sir. 

S  iff  ftumm  in  isle,  viscount. 

Sc  lautet  tvie  p  Pot  e  unb  i,  3.  23.  scepter,  scene. 

—  ff  por  a,  o  unb  u,  3.  23.  scandal,  scarce. 

Ss  —  feb,  3.  23.  assure,  Prussia. 

Sh  —  feb,  3.  23.  fish,  show. 

T  —  tfd)  pop  u  unb  eous,  3.  23.  virtue,  nature. 


-  3  - 

Ti  lautet  wie  sch,  j.  93.  nation,  patience. 

T  tft  jtumm  in  castle,  whistle. 

Th.  iDieS  ijt  ber  (chwicrigfte  Saitt  ber  englifchett  (Sprache,  unb  fann  nur  burch 
haS  ®ehör  erlernt  werben.  (SS  tt)trb  auSgefprocbett,  inbent  man  mit  ber 
3ungenfpi§e  leicht  an  bie  DberjÄhne  attflößt,  z.  93.  thick,  smooth,  father. 

Th  ijt  hart  in  allen  griecbifchen  unb  lateinifchen  aBortertt,z.  23.  author,  theory. 

V  lautet  wie  w,  93.  very,  value. 

W  lautet  zu  Anfänge  cincö  2BorteS  wie  ein  fchnelleS  u,  fo  baß  j.  93.  well  wie 
uwell  Hingt,  z*  23.  winter,  with. 

W  ijt  jtumm  in  :  who,  whole,  whose,  answer,  sword,  two,  fo  wie  Por  r, 

Z-  93.  wrong,  write. 

X  lautet  wie  ks,  3.  93.  box,  fox. 

Z  lautet  wie  ein  weichet  s,  3.  93.  zero,  zeal. 

Sftebctljeilc* 

sDie  Stebetheile  ber  englifchett  Sprache  verfallen  in  neun  jtlaffen.  £>ie  ßuttfi* 

«amen,  bie  man  ihnen  gewöhnlich  beilegt,  ftnb  folgenbe:  1)  Article,  ®e* 
fchlechtSwort ;  2)  Substantive,  Hauptwort ;  3)  Adjective,  (StgenfchaftSwort; 

4)  Fronoun,  prwort ;  5)  Verb,  Seitwort;  6)  Adverb,  CtfebenbeftitnmungSs 
wort;  7)  Preposition,  Vorwort;  8)  Conjunction,  93inbewort;  9)  Inter- 
jection,  (SmpfinbungSwort. 

1)  3)er  21  r  ti  fei  ijt  ein  2Bort,  welches  ben  02atiten  ber  ®egeujtänbe  porgee 
fe£t  wirb,  um  fte  auSzuzeichnen  unb  ben  Umfang  ihrer  93ebeutung  anzuzeigen, 
alS :  ihe  general,  ber  ©etteral ;  a  tree,  ein  93autn;  an  appie,  ein  21pfe(. 

2)  Das  S  u  b  ft  a  n  t  i  p  bezeichnet  ben  tarnen  ober  bie  93ebetitung  ber 
<Dinge  ober  ®egenjtänbe,  bie  wirflich  als  felbftftänbig  porhanben,  ober  welche 
wir  unS  als  für  ftch  bejtehenb  bettfen,  unb  pon  benen  wir  uni  einen  pollftänbis 
gen  93egriff  machen  fontten,  alS:  a  house,  ein  #auS ;  bread,  93rob  ;  virtue, 

Sugenb  ;  France ,  grau  frei cl)  ;  William ,  ®M(l)elm. 

3)  £>aS  21b|ectip  bezeichnet  bie  ©igenfchaftcn  ober  bie  93efd)affenheit  ber 
burch  baS  Subjtantip  attSgebrücften  ©egenftänbe,  nlö :  a  diligent  scholar,  ein 
fleißiger  Schüler ;  an  obedient  son,  ein  g  c  b  0  r  f  a  nt  e  r  Sohn. 

4)  ®aS  pr  w  ott  Pertritt  gewöhnlich  bie  Stelle  beS  Subfiatttips,  um  bie 
SüBieberholung  bejfelben  pernmbett,  alS :  Sophia  is  always  cheerful ;  she  is 
never  discontented,  Sophie  tft  immer  heiter  ;  f  i  c  ijt  nie  unzufrieben.  —  She 
keeps  her  things  in  nice  order,  f  i  e  hält  ihre  Sachen  in  einer  fchönett  £)rbs 
nung.  —  The  book,  which  my  brother  has,  is  very  useful,  baS  Such/  W  e  U 
cb  e  S  mein  Sruber  hat,  ijt  fefjr  nü|lict). 

5)  3)aS  3  e  i  t  w  0  r  t  bezeichnet  ben  3uftanb  ober  bie  |>anb(ung  einer  $)erfon 
ober  eines  ©egenftanbeS,  unb  brücft  zugleich  bie  gegenwärtige,  pergangene  ober 
ZUfÜnftige  Seit  beS  SujtatibeS  ober  ber  .fjanblung  auS,  alS  :  I  am  weak,  and 
thou  art  strong,  ich  b  i  n  (chwgch,  unb  btt  b  i  ft  jtarf.  —  We  are  praised; 

they  are  blamed,  wir  wert)  e  n  gelobt ;  fte  werben  getabelt.  • 

6)  >DaS  522  e  b  e  tt  b  e  jt  t  m  m  u  n  g  S  w  0  r  t  bezeichnet  irgenb  eine  Gebens 
93efchaffenheit  ober  einen  Itmjtanb  beS  DrtS,  ber  3eit,  ber  Stetige,  ber  9?ähe, 
u.  f.  w.,  unb  wirb  fornobl  ben  tlbfectipen  alS  ben  3eitw6rtern  beigefügt,  als : 

London  is  a  very  populous  town,  ßcnbcn  ijt  eine  fehr  polfreiche  Stabt. 

Speak  little  and  ^peak  welly  fprich  wenig  unb  fpricb  g  u  t. 

7)  £)as  93  0  r  w  0  r  t  bezeichnet  gcwtffe  93ert)ältniffe,  in  welchen  bie  93egriffe 
§u  einanber  jtehen,  alS:  they  travelled/rowi  London  to  Paris,  fte  reiften  0  0  n 
ßottbon  n  ach  $'ariS.  —  He  dines  with  his  family  in  the  countrv,  er  fpeijt 
tu  i  t  feiner  gamilie  a  u  f  beut  ßaube. 
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8)  2)aS  ©inbewort  bietit  zur  ©ezeichmtng  ber  ©erbtnbung  ttnb  ©es 
Ziehungen,  welche  unter  ben  ©%tt  unb  mich  unter  einzelnen  Portern  flott  flns 
ben/olS :  It  was  neither  just  vor  wise,  es  war  w  e  b  e  r  gerecht  n  o  cb  weife. 
—  He  is  not  only  learned,  but  also  virtuous,  er  ifl  nicht  n  u  r  gelehrt,  fotts 
bern  o  u  ch  tugenbbaft. 

9)  ©as  ©mpftnbti  ngSwett  bezeichnet  ben  KuSbrucf  einer  bloßen 
©mpftnbutig  ober  ©emüthsbewegung,  ober  auch  eines  2(uSrufcS  ber  ßreube,  beS 
©cbmerzeS,  ber  ©ermunberutig,  als:  O  virtue,  how  amiable  thou  art !  £) 
2ugenb,  wie  liebenSwürbig  bifl  bu  !— Alas,  it  was  too  late  !  2(cb,  es  war  zu  fpät! 


&eclinatioit«. 

£)ie  £>eclinatton  ber  Hauptwörter  wirb  gebitbet,  ittbem  man  bem  2(rtifel  tut 
©enitip  bie  $)rapofttton  of,  tut  £>atip  to  poranfe$t.  iflominatip  unb  2(ffu[attP 
flnb  fich  gleich.  £>aS  2£b|e(tip  bleibt  immer  uiiperänbert. 


33  e  fl  t  m  tu 

©tngttlar. 

Nom.  The  father,  ber  ©ater. 

Gen.  Of  the  father,  beS  ©aterS. 
Dat.  To  the  father,  bem  ©ater. 
Acc.  The  father,  ber  ©ater. 

Abi.  Of  ober  from  the  father,  PC 
bem  93  ater. 


t  e  r  2C  r  t  i  f  e  l, 

^Mitral. 

Nom.  The  fathers,  bie  ©fiter. 

Gen.  Of  the  fathers,  ber  ©fiter. 
Dat.  To  the  fathers,  ben  ©fitem. 
Acc.  The  fathers,  bie  ©fit/r. 
n  Abi.  Of  ober  from  the  fatherä,  PO» 
ben  ©fitevn. 


U  tt  b  e  fl  t  tu  m  t  e  r  2C  r  1 1  f  c  l, 

©ingnlar. 


Nom.  A  tree,  ein  S3aum. 

Gen.  Of  a  tree,  eines  ©aumS. 

Dat.  To  a  tree,  einem  33auiit. 

Acc.  A  tree,  etn  33«utii. 

Abi.  Of  ober  from  a  tree,  Pon  einem 
©autti. 


©ingnlar. 

Nom.  An  animal,  ein  &hier. 

Gen.  Of  an  animal,  eines  SSbiereS. 
Dat.  To  an  animal,  einem  glflere» 
Acc.  An  animal,  ein  Sbier. 

Abi.  Of  ober  from  an  animal,  POtt 
einem  Spiere. 


JDte  a  b  fl  r  a  c  t  e  tt  ©  u  b  fl  a  n  1 1  p  e,  fowie  bie  <$  t  g  e  ti  n  a  ttt  e  n  hflben, 
wie  im  £>eutfcben,  feinen  2(rtifel,  unb  werben  bloß  mit  bet»  Wörtern  of  unb  to 


beclimrt,  z.  © 

©ittgnlar. 

Nom.  God,  ©ott. 

Gen.  Of  God,  ©ctteS. 

Dat.  To  God,  ©ott. 

Acc.  God,  (Sott. 

Abi.  Of  ober  from  God,  Pott  bem 
(Sott. 


Plural. 

Nom.  Gods,  (5) Otter. 

Gen.  Of  Gods,  ©Otter. 

Dat.  To  Gods,  ©öttern. 

Acc.  Gods,  ©otter. 

Abi.  Of  ober  from  Gods,  pon  ben 
©Ottern. 


(5  i  g  e  n  n  a  nt  e  n. 

Nom.  England,  Charles,  ©nglattb,  .ftarl. 

Gen.  Of  England,  of  Charles,  ©twlanbS,  ÄorlS. 

Dat.  To  England,  to  Charles,  bem  ©nglanb,  bem  jtarl. 

Acc.  England,  Charles,  ©nglanb,  Jlaii. 

Abi.  Of  ober  from  England,  of  ober  from  Charles,  pon  ©ttglattb,  pon  $atl. 

3)1  an  fngt  j  Gold  is  corrupting,  bas  ©olb  ift  Paführerifcl).  The  books  cf 
William,  bie  ©lieber  beS  ©Mlhetm,  u.  f.  w. 
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©ie  übrigen  Verbältniffe  werten  tureb  $)rä'pofttionen  auggebrftdft,  auf  welche 
tcr  ?(ccufatip  folgt,  z*  58.  Upon  the  chair,  auf  betn  Stuhle.  Before  the 
window,  POP  bem  jenfler. 


©cfctaucf)  bet  $äffe* 

©er  N  o  m  t  n  a  ti  p  fhht  auf  Die  $roge  wer?  ober  wag?  3.  93.  Who 
is  there  1  The  postman.  äßer  tfl  ba  ?  ©er  ^Briefträger.  What  does  he 
bring!  A  parcel.  äßag  bringt  er?  (Sin  $)acfet. 

©er  &  e  n  i  t  i  p  fleht  auf  Die  $rag,e  w  e  f  f  e  n  ?  3-93.  Whose  house  is 
that!  The  house  of  a  banker.  SBeflenift  tag  £aug  ?  ©ag  £aug  eineg  93anfierg. 

©er  ©  a  1 1  p  fleht  auf  Die  §rage  n>  c  nt  ?  3.  93.  To  whom  has  John  given 
themoney'1  To  a  poor  old  man.  äße  nt  hat  3»ohann  bag  ©elb  gegeben? 
(Sin  cm  armen  alten  Spanne. 

©er  2(  c  c  u  f  a  t  i  p  fleht  auf  tie  ßrage  w  nt?  oter  wag?  3.  93-  He  has 
written  a  beautiful  epigram,  er  hat  eitt  fchoneg  Siungehicbt  gefcbricben. 
What  has  he  written!  A  beautiful  epigram.  SQBag  bat  er  gefchrieben  ? 
(Sin  fchoneg  Stnngebicbt. 

©er  21  b  t  a  t  i  t>  fleht  auf  tie  $rnge  w  o  v  o  tt  ?  p  o  tt  wem?  woher? 
tvoraug?  (Sg  giebt  trei  3)rä’pofitionen,  welche  tag  Verhältniß  Deg  2(blatipg 
bezeichnen:  of,  from  unt  by.  Of  wirt  gebraucht  in  tcr  93eteutung:  über, 
in  58etreff,  unt  wenn  ter  ©egenftant,  Per  welchem  im  ©eutfehen  pott 
fleht,  leitent  ift ;  $.  93.  Have  you  heard  of  this  matte*  !  £abt  ihr  POtt  tiefer 
Suche  gehört  ?  From  unt  by  tagegen,  wenn  eg  beteutet :  P  o  n ,  a  u  g  ,  h  e  r , 
unt  wenn  fowohl  tag  Subfect  teg  <So$eg,  atg  auch  ter  ©egenflanb,  por  welchem 
P  o  n  fleht,  thatig  ifi ;  z*  58.  I  have  received  a  letter  from  my  brother,  icf) 
habe  einen  93ricf  pon  meinem  58ruter  erhalten  (ich  habe  erhalten,  mein  93ruter 
hat  gefchrieben). 


3aMti>örtet* 


©  r  u  n  t  z  a  h  f  c  n. 

One,  ein. 

Two,  zwei. 

Three,  trei. 

Four,  Pt  er. 

Five,  fünf. 

Six,  feebg. 

Seven,  ft  eben. 

Eight,  acht. 

Nme,  neun. 

Ten,  zehn. 

Eleven,  eilf. 

Twelve,  zwölf. 

Thirteen,  treizehn. 

Fourteen,  Pierzehn. 

Fifteen,  fünfzehn. 

Sixteen,  fecb^Z^n. 

Seventeen,  ftebzehu. 

Eighteen,  achtzehn. 

Nineteen,  neunzehn. 

Twenty,  zwanzig. 

Twenty-one,  ein  unt  zwanzig. 
Twenty-two,  zwei  unt  zwanzig. 
Twenty-three,  &c.  trei  unt  zwanzig. 


©  r  t  tt  u  n  g  g  z  a  h  l  e  n. 

The  first,  tcr  (Srflc. 

The  second,  ter  3weite. 

The  third,  ter  ©ritte. 

The  fourth,  ter  Vierte. 

The  fifth,  ter  fünfte. 

The  sixth,  ter  Secbfte. 

The  seventh,  ter  Siebente. 

The  eightb,  ter  2(ct)te. 

The  ninth,  ter  Neunte. 

The  tenth,  ter  Sehnte. 

The  eleventh,  ter  (Silfte. 

The  twelfth,  ter  3wo'lfte. 

The  thirteenth,  ter  ©reizehntr. 
The  fourteenth,  ter  Vierzehnte. 
The  fifteenth,  ter  fünfzehnte. 
The  sixteenth,  ter  «Sechzehnte. 
The  seventeenth,  ter  Siebzehnte. 
The  eighteenth,  ter  2(d)tzcbnte. 
The  nineteenth,  ter  Neunzehnte. 
The  tweijtieth,  ter  3manz*gfte. 
The  twenty  first,  ter  21fte. 

The  twenty  second,  ter  22fle. 
The  twenty  third,  &c.  ter  23fle. 
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®  r  u  n  b  j  a  h  l c  n. 

Thirty,  breipig. 

Forty,  eifrig. 

Fifty,  fünfzig. 

Sixty,  fcd)6jtg. 

Seventy,  fiebjig. 

Eighty,  achtzig. 

Ninety,  neunzig. 

A  hundred,  bunkert. 

A  hundred  and  one,  hunbert  uni)  ein. 
A  thousand,  taufenb. 


D  r  b  n  u  n  g  6  g  a  h  l  e  n. 

The  thirtieth,  ber  ©retjjigfle 
The  for.tieth,  ber  Q3ter$igfte 
The  fiftieth,  ber  gutifeigjfe. 

The  sixtieth,  ber  SeebSjigfte. 

The  seventieth,  ber  Sietyigjle. 
The  eightieth,  ber  2fd)t$igfte. 

The  ninetieth,  ber  9ieun$igffe. 

The  hundredth,  ber  #unbertfte. 
The  hundred  and  first,  ber  lOlfle. 
The  thousanath,  ber  Saufeubfie. 


S  ü  x  tt>  ö  1 1  c  r. 

1)  ■  ©  e  r  f  6  n  l 1  d>  e  Fürwörter. 


(Singular. 

Nom.  I,  id). 

Gen.  Of  me,  bött  mir,  meiner. 
Dat.  To  me,  mir. 

Acc.  Me,  mich. 

Abi.  Of  ober  from  me,  bon  mir. 

Nom.  Thou,  bu. 

Gen.  Of  thee,  bOtt  bir,  beitier. 
Dat.  To  thee,  bir. 

Acc.  Thee,  t»icl>. 

Abi.  Of  ober  from  thee,  t>on  bir. 


Plural. 

Nom.  We,  mir. 

Gen.  Of  us,  bon  ung,  nnfer. 

Dat.  To  us,  ung. 

Acc.  Us,  ung. 

Abi.  Of  ober  from  us,  bon  ung 

Nom.  You,  ihr. 

Gen.  Of  you,  bon  eud)/  eurer. 
Dat.  To  you,  cucl). 

Acc.  You,  eud). 

Abi.  Of  ober  from  you,  beit  eud). 


St 

SOlanttltd). 

Nom.  He,  er. 

Gen.  Of  him,  ron  if)tu,  [einer. 

Dat.  To  him,  ihm. 

Acc.  Him,  ihm. 

Abi.  Of  ober  from  him,  bOtt  ihm. 

Singular. 

Säd)Ud). 

Nom.  It,  eg. 

Gen.  Of  it,  bon  tbm,  feiner. 

Dat.  To  it,  ibm. 

Acc.  It,  e^. 

Abi.  Of  ober  from  it,  bon  ihm. 


n  g  u  t  a  r. 

leiblich. 

Nom.  She,  fte. 

Gen.  Of  her,  bon  iljr,  ihrer. 

Dat.  To  her,  il)r. 

Acc.  Her,  fte. 

Abi.  Of  ober  from  her,  bOtt  if)r. 
Plural. 

$tir  one  brei  ®efd)led)tcr. 

Nom.  They,  fte. 

Gen.  Of  them,  ihrer. 

Dat.  To  them,  ihnen. 

Acc.  Them,  fie. 

I  Abi.  Of  ober  from  them,  bon  ihnen. 


2)  93  e  f  i  |  a  n  s  e  i  g  e  n  b  e  Jiirwür  er. 
ißerbunbene. 


Singular. 
My,  mein,  meine. 

Thy,  betn>  bettte. 

His,  fein,  feine. 

Her,  ihr,  ihre. 

Its,  fein,  feine  (fä’cblicfy). 


«plttral. 

Our,  nufer,  uttfere. 

Your,  euer,  eure,  ihr,  ihre,  (bon  §)et s 
fönen). 

Their,  ihr,  ihre,  (bon  «mehreren). 


2CUetnfteljenbc. 


Singular. 

Mine,  ber,  bie,  ba?  Peinige. 
Thine,  ber,vbte,  ba?  ©einige. 
His,  ber,  bie,  ba?  ©einige. 
Hers,  ber,  bie,  ba?  Styrige. 
Its,  ba?  Setnige. 


Plttraf. 

Ours,  ber,  bie,  ba?  Unfriqi. 

Yours,  bet*,  bie,  ba?  ©urige. 

Theirs,  ber,  bie,  ba?  Sbrige  (wmi 
Mehreren). 


3»  ber  ©eclinaticn  bleiben  bie  befl$an$eigenben  pirmorter  uuöeränbcrt,^  SS. 


Singular. 

Nom.  My  book,  mein  93ucb. 

Gen.  Of  rriy  book,  meine?  23ucbe?. 
Dat.  To  rny  book,  meinem  S3ud)e. 
Acc.  My  book,  mein  SSuct). 

Abi.  Of  ober  from  my  book,  Don 
meinem  SSucbe. 


Plural. 

Nom.  My  books,  meine  SSücber. 

Gen.  Of  my  books,  meiner  SSücber. 
Dat.  To  my  books,  meinen  SSücijern. 
Acc.  My  books,  meine  SS lieber. 

Abi.  Of  ober  from  my  books,  Don 
meinen  SSücberu. 


3)  3  u  r  ü  cf  f  ü  b  r  e  n  b  e 
«Singular. 


I  myself,  tet)  felbft. 
Thou  thyself,  bu  felbft. 
He  himself,  er  felbft- 
She  herseif,  fte  felbft. 
It  itself,  e?  felt'jt. 


$  ü  r  m  6  r  t  e  r. 
Plural. 


We  ourselves,  mir  felbft. 

You  yourself,  ihr  felbft  (eine  perfen). 
You  yourselves,  itjr  felbft  (mehrere 
Perfonen). 

They  themselves,  fle  felbft  (Mehrere). 


4)  $  i  n  i  e  \  g  c  n  b  e  $  ü  r  m  6  r  t  e  r. 

(Singular.  ptural. 

This,  biefer,  biefe,  biefe?.  I  These,  biefe. 

That,  [euer,  jene,  Jene?.  j  Those,  jene. 

5)  93  e  ft  i  m  menbe  $  ü  r  m  ö  r  t  e  r. 


Singular. 

He,  ber,  berjjenige.  ) 

She,  bie,  biefenige.  $ 

This,  biefer,  biefe,  biefe?. 

That,  ber,  bie,  ba?,  Jener,  Jene,  Jene?. 
The  same,  ber?,  bie?,  baffelbe. 


ptural. 

They,  biejenigen. 

These,  biefe. 

Those,  jene. 

The  same,  biefelbcn. 


6)  Siel)  belieben  be  pnverter. 

Who,  welcher.  That,  melcber.  Which,  melcher.  What,  ma?. 
männl.  u.  meibl.  männl.,  meibl.  u.  ffid)l.  SStofi  für  ba?  fäd)tid>c  ®efd)t. 

Nom.  Who,  melcber,  rnelcbe,  melcbe?. 

Gen.  Whose,  beffen,  bereu. 

-  Of  whom,  Don  welchem. 

7)  fragen  be  $  ü  r  m  6  r  t  e  r. 

Who,  mer  ?  Welcher  ?  Which,  melcber  ?  What,  ma?  für  ein  ? 
92ur  Don  perfonen  gebraucht.  ößirb  D.  perfonen  unb  Sachen  gebraucht. 

8)  U  n  b  e  ft  im  m  t  e  #  ü  r  m  6  r  t  c  r. 


Dat.  To  whom,  melcbem,  melcher. 
Acc.  Whom,  melcher,  melcbe. 
Abi.  From  whom,  Don  melcbem. 


All,  Me?,  Me. 

One,  ©hier,  e,  ?,  Semaub,  man. 

Any,  irgenb  ein,  e,  ?v 

Some,  irgenb  ein ;  einige ;  etma?. 


Few,  wenige. 
A  few,  einige. 
Much,  Diel. 
Many,  Diele. 
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3.  eittpörier»' 

2)ag  3 fit iv ott  bezeichnet  entweder  ein  SSbnn,  ein  Seihen  ober  ein  (Sein. 
2)araug  cntfpnngt  Der  93egnff  ron  t>ici  öerfdf)iebenen  2Ccten.  @g  Qtcbt  nämlich  J 

1)  £  b  ä  t  i  g  e  3  c  1 1  w  6  r  t  e  r  (activa),  welche  ein  Shun  ober  eine  |>unb* 
(11119  ungbrtiefen,  $.  33.  I  love,  id)  liebe ;  I  punish,  tet)  firafe. 

2)  S  e  i b  e  tvt)  e  3  e  i  t  tv  6  v  t  e  t  (passiva),  welche  ein  le’tbenbeg  33ert)fltten 
beg  ©egenfianbeg  bezeichnen,  3.  33.  1  am  loved,  ict)  werbe  geliebt,  ic. 

3)  3  e  i  t  tv  6  r  t  e  r  bei*  93?  1 1 1  et  9  a  1 1  u  n  9  (neutra),  welche  einen  3«= 
fianb  augbriiefen,  ber  webet  ein  tbüttger,  noct)  ein  (eibenbet  genannt  werben 
fann,  3.  33. 1  am,  tcl)  bin  ;  I  sleep,  ict)  febtafe ;  I  sit,  ich  fi£e. 

931  0  b  u  g. 

(£g  giebt  vier  üerfebtebene  2Crten  (Modus),  um  eine  £anblung  ober  einen 
Buftanb  bureb  bag  3eitwort  mifjubvücfen. 

1)  Sie  a  n  gc ig  e  n  b  c  2(rt  (Indicative),  wobureb  etwag  alg  ganz  gewiß 
atigezeigt  wirb,  z.  33.  Charles  loves  the  arts  and  Sciences,  $avl  liebt  fünfte 
unb  SBiffenfcbaften.  He  is  beloved  and  esteemed,  er  ifi  geliebt  unb  geachtet. 

2)  Sie  oetbinbenbe  2(rt  (Conjunctive),  wobureb  etwag  alg  ungewiß 
ober  zweifelhaft  ober  unter  einer  gewiffeu  93ebtngung  anggebrüctt  wirb,  z*  35. 
Amelia  woüld  be  very  amiable,  if  she  were  less  talkative,,  2lmaüei  würbe 
f«br  licbcngwürbig  fein,  wenn  fie  weniger  ge|cbwä|pg  wäre. 

3)  Ste  b  e  f  e  b  ( e  n  b  e  2(rt  (Imperative),  z*  93.  Let  me  alone  !  Saß  nüdj 
gufricben  !  Pray,  let  us  go  !  33ttte,  laß  uns  geben  ! 

4)  Sie  unbestimmte  2(rt  (Infinitive),  womit  man  eine  &anbluug 
ober  3uftanbim  2ÜIgemeinen,  unb  ebne  IBejlimmung  ber  Reifen  unb  Seit  uugs 
brüeft,  z.  33.  to  speak,  fpreeben  ;  to  become  good,  gut  werben. 

'  2(ußerbem  nimmt  bag  3ettwort  noch  eine  $ortn  an,  in  welcher  eg  ftcb  tbei(§ 
wie  ein  2(bjectiv  mit  einem  ©ubfiantire  oerbinben  laßt,  tbeilg  auch  ganz  wie  ein 
©ubfiantio  gebremebt  wirb,  unb  baber  SQlittelwort  (Participle)  genannt  wirb. 
Sie  engfifebe  ©pracbe  bat  bereu  brei,  nämlich  : 

1)  Sag  $)articip  ber  (Segenwart,  z-  95.  loving,  (iebenb,  bag  Sieben. 

2)  Sag  ^particip  ber  33ergangenbeit,  z.  33.  learned,  gelernt. 

3)  Sag  gufammenaefe|te  ^artipip,  g.  33.  having  finished  (beenbigt  bubenh),. 
naebbem  er  beenbigt  batte. 


£  ü  ( f  g  z  e  1 1  w  6  1 1  e  r. 

To  have,  buben. 

Infinitiv. 

Pres,  to  have,  buben.  Perf.  to  have  had,  gebubt  buben. 

Particip. 

Pres,  having,  bubenb.  Perf.  had,  gebaut. 

Indicativ. 


Presens. 

I  have,  ich  bube. 

thou  hast,  btt  buft. 

he,  she,  it  has,  er,  fie,  eg  bat. 

we  have,  wir  haben. 

you  have,  ihr  habet. 

they  have,  fie  buben. 


Imperfect. 

I  had,  ich  butte. 

thou  hadst,  bu  buttefi. 

he,  she,  it  had,  er,  fie,  cg  butte. 

we  had,  wir  butten. 

you  had,  ibr  battet. 

they  had,  fie  butten. 


Perfeetum. 

I  have  had,  ich  habe  gehabt, 
thou  hast  had,  bu  baft  gehabt, 
he  has  had,  er  bat  gehabt, 
we  have  had,  wir  baten  gehabt, 
you  have  had,  ihr  habt  genabt, 
they  have  had,  fie  haben  gehabt. 

PI  usqu  am  perfeetum. 

I  had  had,  ich  batte  gehabt, 
thou  hadst  had,  tu  batteft  gehabt, 
he  had  had,  er  batte  gehabt, 
we  had  had,  mir  hatten  gehabt, 
you  had  had,  ihr  hattet  gehabt, 
they  had  had,  fie  hatten  gehabt. 

I.  Futurum. 

I  shall  have,  ich  werbe  haben, 
thou  wilt  have,  tu  wirft  haben, 
he  will  have,  er  miib  haben, 
we  shall  have,  mir  werben  haben, 
you  will  have,  ihr  werbet  haben, 
they  will  have,  fte  werben  haben. 

II.  Futurum. 

I  shall  have  had,  teb  werbe  geh.  haben, 
thou  wilt  have  had,  tp«  wirft  geh-  hab, 
he  will  have  had,  er  wirb  geh.  haben. 


we  shall  have  had,  wir  werben  gehabt 
haben. 

you  will  have  had,  ihr  werbet  gehabt 
haben. 

they  will  have  had,  fte  werben  gehabt 
haben. 

93ebingeube$  Presens. 

I  should  have,  ich  würbe  haben, 
thou  wouldst  have,  bu  mürbeft  haben® 
he  would  have,  er  würbe  haben, 
we  should  have,  wir  würben  haben, 
you  would  have,  ihr  würbet  haben, 
they  would  have,  fte  würben  haben. 

9^ebingenbe$  Perfect. 

I  should  have  had,  ich  würbe  gehabt 
haben. 

thou  wouldst  have  had,  bu  wütbeff 
gehabt  haben. 

he  would  have  had,  er  würbe  gehabt 
haben. 

we  should  have  had,  wir  würben  ges 
habt  haben. 

you  would  have  had,  ihr  würbet  ges 
habt  haben. 

they  would  have  had,  fte  würben  g es 
habt  haben. 


Imperativ. 

Have,  habe,  have  thou,  habe  bu.  have,  habet,  have  you,  ober  do  you 
let  me  have,  laß  mich  haben.  have,  habet  ihr. 

let  him,  her,  it  have,  laß  ihn,  fte,  cß  let  us  have,  laßt  un$  haben, 
haben.  let  them  have,  laßt  fte  haben. 


Presens. 

That  I  may  have,  beiß  ich  habe, 
that  thou  mayest  have,  beiß  bu  l)abeft. 
that  he  may  have,  beiß  er  habe, 
that  we  may  have,  baß  wir  haben, 
that  you  may  have,  baß  ihr  habet, 
that  they  may  have,  baß  fte  höben. 


Imperfect. 

That  T  might  have,  baß  ich  hätte, 
that  thou  mightest  have,  baß  bu  hat t. 
that  he  might  have,  baß  er  batte, 
that  we  might  have,  baß  wir  hätten, 
that  you  might  have,  baß  ihr  hättet, 
that  they  might  have,  baß  fie  hätten, 


Conjunctiv. 


Pres,  to  be,  fein. 

Pres,  being,  fetenb. 

I  am,  ich  bin* 

thou  art,  bu  biff. 

he,  she,  it  is,  er,  fte,  c$  tfh 


To  be,  fetn. 

Infinitiv. 

Perf.  to  have  been,  gemefen  fetn. 
Particip. 

Perf.  having  been,  gemefen  fetenb. 

Presens. 

we  are,  wir  ftnb. 
you  are,  tl)t  feib. 
they  are,  fie  ftnb. 
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Imperfect. 

I  was,  td>  war. 
thou  wast,  tu  warft, 
he  was,  er  war. 
we  were,  wir  waren, 
you  were,  ihr  watet, 
they  were,  fte  waren. 

Perfectum. 

I  have  been,  id)  bin  gewefen. 
thou  hast  been,  tu  bift  gewefen. 
he  has  been,  er  ift  gewefen. 
we  have  been,  wir  ftnb  gewefen. 
you  have  been,  ihr  feit  gewefen. 
they  have  been,  fie  [int  gewefen. 

Plusquamperfectum. 

I  had  been,  td)  war  gewefen. 
thou  hadst  been,  tu  warft  gewefen. 
he  had  been,  er  war  gewefen. 
we  had  been,  wir  waren  gewefen. 
you  had  been,  tl>r  wäret  gewefen. 
they  had  been,  fte  waren  gewefen. 

I.  Futurum. 

I  shall  be,  td)  werte  fein, 
thou  wilt  be,  tu  wirft  fein, 
he  will  be,  er  wirt  fein. 

we  shall  be,  wir  werten  fein, 
you  will  be,  i()t  wertet  fein, 
they  will  be,  fie  werten  fein. 

II.  Futurum. 

I  shall  have  been,  id)  werte  gewefen 
fein. 


thou  wilt  have  been,  tu  wirft  gewe* 
fc»i  fein. 

he  will  have  been,  er  wirt  gewefen 
fein. 

we  shall  have  been,  wir  werten  ge* 
wefen  fein. 

you  will  have  been,  if)r  wertet  ge* 
wefen  fein. 

they  will  have  been,  fte  werten  ge* 
wefen  fein. 

33etingente$  Presens. 

I  should  be,  id)  würbe  fein. 

thou  wouldst  be,  tu  würteft  fein. 

he  would  be,  er  würbe  fein. 

we  should  be,  wir  würben  fein. 

you  would  be,  ihr  würbet  fein. 

they  would  be,  fie  würben  fein. 

93ebingenbe6  Perfectum. 

I  should  have  been,  id)  würbe  gewe* 
feu  fein. 

thou  wouldst  have  been,  tu  würteft 
gewefen  fein. 

he  would  have  been,  er  würbe  ge* 
wefen  fein. 

we  should  have  been,  wir  würben 
gewefen  fein. 

you  would  have  been,  ihr  würbet 
gewefen  fein. 

they  would  have  been,  fte  würben 
gewefen  fein. 


Imperativ. 

Be,  fei,  be  thou,  fei  tu.  be,  feit,  be  ye,  ober  you,  feit  iljt* 

let  me  be,  lap  ntid)  fein.  let  us  be,  lapt  un$  fein, 

let  him,  her,  it  be,  tap  ihn,  fte,  e$  fein,  let  them  be,  lapt  fie  fein. 


Presens. 

That  I  be,  tap  id)  fei. 
that  thou  be,  tap  tu  feift. 
that  he  be,  tap  er  fei. 
that  we  be,  tap  wir  feien, 
that  you  be,  tap  ihr  feiet, 
that  they  be,  bäp  fte  feien. 


Conjunctiv. 

Imperfect. 

That  I  were,  tap  id)  wäre, 
that  thou  were,  tap  tu  wäreft. 
that  he  were,  tap  er  wäre, 
that  we  were,  tap  wir  wären, 
that  you  were,  tap  ihr  wäret, 
that  they  were,  tap  fte  wären. 


9ttangetf)afte  £ülf$$eitwotter. 
I  do,  id)  thue. 

Presens. 

I  do,  td)  thue.  we  do,  wir  thun. 

thou  dost,  tu  thuft.  you  do,  ihr  thut. 

he,  she,  it  does,  er,  fte,  c$  thut.  they  do,  fte  thun. 
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1  did,  id)  tbot. 

thou  didst,  tm  thoteft. 

he,  she,  it  did,  er,  ftc,  cg  that. 


Presens. 

I  shall,  tch  fo ß. 

thou  shalt,  Du  foßft. 

he,  she,  it  shall,  er,  fte,  cg  (oll. 

we  shall,  mir  (ollen. 

you  shall,  thr  follt. 

they  shall,  fte  foßen. 


Imperfect. 

we  did,  wir  traten, 
you  did,  il)t  tratet, 
they  did,  ftc  traten. 

I  shall,  td)  foß. 

Imperfect. 

I  should,  ich  (olltc. 
thou  shouldst,  bu  foßtcfl. 
he,  she,  it  should,  er,  ftc,  cg  foßte. 
we  should,  mir  (eilten, 
you  should,  ihr  feiltet, 
they  should,  ftc  (eilten. 


I  will,  id)  miß. 


Presens. 

I  will,  td)  will. 

thou  wilt,  bu  mißß. 

he,  she,  it  will,  er,  ftc,  cg  will. 

we  will,  wir  wollen. 

you  will,  ihr  wollt. 

they  will,  ftc  wollen. 


Presens. 

I  can,  id)  fann. 

thou  canst,  bu  fannft. 

he,  she,  it  can,  er,  ftc,  cg  fann. 

we  can,  wir  föntten. 

you  can,  ihr  fonnt. 

they  can,  ftc  fönnen. 


Presens. 

I  may,  id)  mag. 
thou  mayest,  bu  magft. 
he,  she,  it  may,  er,  fte,  cg  mag, 
we  may,  wir  mögen, 
you  may,  ihr  moget. 
they  may,  ftc  mögen. 


Imperfect. 

I  would,  id)  wollte, 
thou  wouldst,  bu  weßteft. 
he,  she,  it  would,  er,  fie,  cg  wollte, 
we  would,  wir  wollten, 
you  would,  ihr  wolltet, 
they  would,  fte  wollten. 

can,  td)  fann. 

Imperfect. 

I  could,  ich  fonnte. 

thou  couldst,  bu  fonnteft. 

he,  she,  it  could,  er,  fte,  eg  fontttC. 

we  could,  wir  fonnten. 

you  could,  ihr  fonntet. 

they  could,  fte  fonnten. 

I  may,  td)  mag. 

Imperfect. 

I  might,  ich  mochte. 

thou  mightest,  bu  mod)tejt. 

he,  she,  it  might,  er,  fte,  cg  mochte. 

we  might,  wir  mochten. 

you  might,  ihr  mochtet. 

they  might,  fte  mochten. 


I  ought,  ich  (oll,  füllte. 

Presens  u.  Imperf. 

I  ought,  td)  (oll,  foßte.  we  ought,  wir  foßen,  foßten. 

thou  oughtest,  bu  follß,  foßteft.  you  ought,  ihr  follt,  foßtet* 

he,  she,  it  ought,  er,  fie,  eg  foll,  foßte.  they  ought,  fte  foßen,  foßten. 

I  must,  td)  muß. 

Presens  und  Imperfect. 

I  must,  ich  muß,  mußte.  we  must,  wir  nttiffen,  mußten, 

thou  must,  bu  mußt,  mußteß.  you  must,  ihr  muffet,  mußtet, 

he,  she,  it  must,  er,  fte,  eg  muß,  mußte,  thev  must,  fte  muffen,  mußten. 
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«HegelntdfHge^  3 e 1 1 o r t 

To  love,  lieben. 

&  b  ä  1 i  g  e  ß  o  r  nt. 


Infinitiv. 

Pres,  to  love,  lieben.  Perf.  to  have  loved,  geliebt 

Particip. 

Pres,  loving,  liebenb.  Perf.  loved,  geliebt. 

Indicativ 


Presens. 

I  love,  tcb  liebe. 

thou  lovest,  bu  liebft. 

he,  she,  it  loves,  er,  fte,  e$  liebt. 

we  love,  wir  lieben. 

you  love,  ibr  liebet. 

they  love,  fte  lieben. 

Imperfect. 

I  loved,  ict>  liebte. 

thou  lovedst,  bu  liebteft. 

he,  she,  it  loved,  er,  fte,  e$  liebte. 

we  loved,  wir  liebten. 

you  loved,  it)r  liebtet. 

they  loved,  fte  liebten. 

Perfectum. 

I  have  loved,  ich  habe  geliebt, 
thou  hast  loved,  btt  f)oft  geliebt, 
he  has  loved,  er  bat  geliebt, 
we  have  loved,  wir  bnben  geliebt, 
you  have  loved,  ibr  bnbt  geliebt, 
they  have  loved,  fte  hoben  geliebt. 

Plusquamperfectum. 

I  had  loved,  id)  batte  geliebt, 
thou  hadst  loved,  tu  batte.fi  geliebt, 
he  had  loved,  er  batte  geliebt, 
we  had  loved,  wir  batten  geliebt, 
you  had  loved,  ibr  battet  geliebt, 
they  had  loved,  fte  batten  geliebt. 

I.  Futurum. 

I  shall  love,  icb  werbe  lieben, 
thou  wilt  love,  bu  wirft  lieben, 
he  will  love,  er  wirb  lieben, 
we  shall  love,  wir  werben  lieben, 
you  will  love,  ibr  werbet  lieben, 
they  will  love,  fte  werben  lieben. 


II.  Futurum. 

I  shall  have  loved,  id)  werbe  geliebt 
bnben. 

thou  wilt  have  loved,  bu  wirft  geliebt 
bnben. 

he  will  have  loved,  er  wirb  geliebt 
bnben. 

we  shall  have  loved,  wir  werben  ge? 
liebt  bnben. 

you  will  have  loved,  ibr  werbet  ges 
liebt  bnben. 

they  will  have  loved,  fte  werben  ge* 
liebt  bnben. 

93ebtngenbe$  Presens. 

I  should  love,  icb  würbe  lieben. 

thou  wouldst  love,  bu  würbeft  lies 
ben. 

he  would  love,  er  würbe  lieben. 

we  should  love,  wir  würben  lieben. 

you  would  love,  ibr  würbet  lieben. 

they  would  love,  fte  würben  lieben. 

93ebiugettbe$  Perfect. 

I  should  have  loved,  id)  würbe  geliebt 
bnben. 

thou  wouldst  have  loved,  bu  würbeft 
geliebt  bnben. 

he  would  have  loved,  er  würbe  geliebt 
bnben. 

we  should  have  loved,  wir  würben 
geliebt  bnben. 

you  would  have  loved,  ibr  würbet  ges 
liebt  bnben. 

they  would  have  loved,  fte  würben 
geliebt  bnben. 


Imperativ. 

love,  licbe/  love  thou,  liebe  bu.  love,  liebet,  love  you,  ober  do  you 

let  me  love,  lap  tnid)  lieben.  love,  liebet  ibr. 

let  him,  her,  it  love,  lap  ibtt,  fte,  c6  let  us  love,  lapt  itn$  lieben, 
lieben.  let  them  love,  lapt  fte  lieben. 


—  13  — 
Conjunctiv. 


Presens. 

That  I  love,  bap  ict)  liebe, 
that  thou  love,  bap  bu  ticbeft- 
that  he  love,  bap  er  liebe, 
that  we  love,  wir  lieben, 
that  you  love,  bap  ihr  liebet, 
that  they  love,  bap  fte  lieben. 


Imperfect. 

That  I  loved,  bap  ich  liebte, 
that  thou  loved,  bap  bu  liebteft. 
that  he  loved,  bnp  er  liebte, 
that  we  loved,  bap  wir  liebten, 
that  you  loved,  bap  ihr  liebtet, 
that  they  loved,  bap  fie  liebten» 


Presens. 

I  am  loved,  ict)  werbe  geliebt. 
Imperfect. 

I  was  loved,  ict)  würbe  geliebt. 
Perfectum. 


ßeiben  be  $  o  r  nt. 
t  Infinitiv. 

Pres,  to  be  loved,  geliebt  werben.  Perf.  to  have  been  loved,  geliebt 

worben  fein. 

Particip. 

Pres,  being  loved,  geliebt  feiettb  ober  Perf.  having  been  loved,  geliebt  wor? 
werbenb.  beu  feienb. 

Indicativ. 

I.  Futurum. 

I  shall  be  loved,  ict)  werbe  gel.  werben, 

II.  Futurum. 

I  shall  have  been  loved,  id)  werbe 
geliebt  worben  fein. 

©ebingenbe$  Presens. 

I  have  been  loved,  ich  bin  geliebt  j  should  be  ]üVedj  icl)  „jürbe  geüc()t 

worben.  werben. 

Plusquamperfectum.  ©ebingenbee  Perfectum. 

I  had  been  loved,  id)  war  geliebt  I  should  have  been  loved,  id)  würbe 
worben.  geliebt  worben  fein. 

Imperativ. 

be  loved,  werbe  geliebt.  be  loved,  be  you  loved,  werbet  geliebt, 

let  me,  bim,  her  be  loved,  laß  tutd),  let  us,  let  them  be  loved,  laßt  Utt$, 
ihn,  fte  geliebt  werben,  fie  geliebt  werben. 

Conjunctiv. 

Presens.  Perfectum. 

That  I  be  loved,  bap  id)  geliebt  fei  That  I  have  beeil  loved,  bap  ich  9^ 
ober  geliebt  werbe.  liebt  worben  fei. 

Imperfect.  Plusquamperfectum. 

If  I  were  loved,  wenn  tcf>  geliebt  If  I  had  been  loved,  wenn  id)  geliebt 
wäre  ober  würbe.  worben  wäre. 

U  m  f  d)  r  e  i  b  c  n  b  e  $  3  e  i  t  w  o  r  t. 

Presens.  Perfectum. 

I  am  loving,  ich  liebe.  I  have  been  loving,  ich  habe  geliebt. 

Imperfect.  Plusquamperfectum. 

I  was  loving,  ich  liebte.  I  had  been  loving,  id)  hatte  geliebt. 
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Unregelmäßige  3 ett n> ö r t c r. 

Presens. 

XX. 

Imperfect. 

Perf.  und  Partie.  Perf 

I  abide,  td)  bleibe. 

I  abode,  leb  blieb. 

abode,  geblieben, 
been,  gemefeu. 

am,  bin. 

was,  td)  mar. 

arise,  ftebe  auf. 

arose,  ftant)  auf. 

arisen,  aufgeftanben. 

1  awaked,  aufgemaebt. 

awake,  ermacbe. 

awoke,  machte  auf  (r).* 

bear,  gebäre. 

B. 

I  bore,  teb  gebar. 

born,  geboren. 

bear,  trage. 

bare,  bore,  trug, 
beat,  febtug. 

borne,  getragen. 

beat,  febtage. 

beaten,  gcfcblagen. 

It  befalls,  es  begegnet. 

It  befell,  es  begegnete. 

befallen,  begegnet. 

I  heget,  tet)  jenge. 

I  begöt,  id)  jeugte. 
began,  ftng  an. 

begot,  begotten,  gefugt. 

begin,  fange  an. 

begun,  angefangen, 
begirt,  umgürtet  (r). 

begird,  umgürte. 

begirt,  umgürtete  (r). 

behold,  febe. 

beheld,  fab. 

beheld,  gefeben. 

bend,  beuge. 

bent,  beugte. 

bent,  gebeugt. 

I  bereave,  beraube. 

bereft,  beraubte  (r). 

bereft,  beraubt  (r). 

beseech,  erfuebe. 

besought,  erfuebte  (r). 

besought,  erfucht. 

betake,  begebe  mtd). 

betook,  begab  mid). 

betaken,  begeben. 

It  betides,  es  begegnet. 

It  betid,  eS  gefebab 

betid,  begegnet. 

bid,  ich  h*ht.  gebiete. 

bade,  bid,  bifß* 

bid,  bidden,  geheißen. 

bind,  btnbe. 

bound,  baut). 

bound,  gebuiiben. 
bit,  bitten,  gebiffett. 

bite,  beiße. 

bit,  biß. 

bleed,  blute#  taffe  $ut 
2(ber. 

bled,  blutete. 

bled,  geblutet. 

blow,  blafe. 

blew,  btieS. 

blown,  geblafen. 

break,  breebe. 

broke,  brake,  bracb. 

broke,  broken,  gebrochen. 

breed,  brüte. 

bred,  brütete. 

bred,  gebrütet. 

bring,  bringe. 

brought,  brachte. 

brought,  gebracht. 

build,  baue. 

built,  baucte. 

built,  gebauet. 

burn,  brenne. 

burnt,  brannte  (r). 

burnt,  gebrannt  (r). 

burst,  berfte. 

burst,  berftete. 

burst,  geborffen. 

buy,  taufe. 

bought, kaufte. 

bought,  gefauft. 

can,  bann. 

C. 

could,  fennte. 

■  .  ' '  '  •>.  f'  . 

catch,  fange. 

caught,  ftng  (r). 

caught,  gefangen. 

chide,  febette. 

chid,  febatt. 

chid,  chidden,  gefcholten 

choose,  mä'ble. 

chose,  mahlte. 

chosen,  gema’blt. 

cleave,  [patte. 

clove,  cleft,  fpattete. 

cloven,  cleft,  gefpalten. 

ding,  flebe  an. 

clung,  flebte. 

clung,  gefleht. 

clothe,  fletbe. 

clad,  fletbete. 

clad,  geftdfcet. 

come,  fomme. 

came,  fam. 

come,  gefommen. 

cost,  fofte. 

cost,  foftete. 

cost,  gefoftet. 

creep,  frieebe. 

crept,  frod). 

crept,  gefroeben. 

crow,  frabc  (r)* 

crew,  fräbete. 

crowed,  gefrähet* 

cut,  febneibe. 

cut,  febnitt. 

cut,  gefebnitten. 

*  «ttt  (r)  hi  eigneten  »erben  auch  regelmäßig  gebraust» 


Presens. 

I  dare,  barf. 
deal,  hanble. 
die,  fterbe, 
dig-,  grabe* 
dip,  tauche  ein. 
do,  tl)ue. 

draw,  $iebe,  seidene, 
dream,  träume, 
drink,  trinfe. 
drive,  treibe, 
dwell,  wohne. 

eat,  effe. 

fall,  falle, 
feed,  nähre, 
feel,  fü()(e. 
fight,  fed)te 
find,  ftnbe. 
flee,  fliehe, 
fing,  werfe, 
fly,  fliege, 
forbear,  untcrlaffe. 
forbid,  oerbiete, 
forget,  »ergeffe. 
forgive,  »ergebe, 
forsake,  »ertaffe. 
freeze,  friere, 
freight,  befrachte. 


get,  befomme. 
gild,  »ergolbe. 
gird,  gürte, 
give,  gebe, 
go,  gehe, 
grave,  grabe  ein. 
grind,  mable. 
grow,  wachfe. 

hang,  hänge, 
have,  habe, 
hear,  höre, 
hew,  baue, 
hide,  oerberge, 
hit,  treffe, 
hold,  halte, 
hurt,  »erlege. 
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Imperfectum. 

D. 

I  durst,  burfte.  (r). 
dealt,  banbeite  (r). 
died,  ftarb. 
dug,  grub  (r). 
dipt,  tauchte  ein  (r). 
did,  thät. 
drew,  $og. 

dreamt,  träumte  (r). 
drunk,  drank,  traut, 
drove,  trieb, 
dwelt,  wohnte. 

E. 

eat,  ate,  ap. 

F. 

feil,  fiel. ' 
fed,  nährte, 
feit,  fühlte, 
fought,  focht, 
found,  fanb. 
fled,  floh, 
flung,  warf, 
flew,  flog, 
forbore,  unterließ, 
forbade,  forbid,  oerbot. 
forgot,  oergap. 
forgave,  »ergab, 
forsook,  oerliep. 
froze,  fror. 

fraught,  befrachtete  (r). 

G. 

got,  befant. 
gilt,  »ergolbete  (r). 
girt,  gürtete  (r). 
gave,  gab. 
went,  ging, 
graved,  grub  ein. 
ground,  mahlte, 
grew,  wuchö. 

H. 

hung,  hing  (r). 
had,  hatte, 
heard,  horte, 
hewed,  hauete. 
hid,  »erbarg. 
hit,  traf, 
held,  hielt, 
hurt,  »erlegte. 


Perf.  u.  Partie.  Perf. 


dared,  geburft. 
dealt,  gehanbelt  (r). 
died,  dead,  geftorben. 
dug,  gegraben  (r). 
dipt,  eingetaucht  (r). 
done,  gethan. 
drawn,  gezogen, 
dreamt,  geträumt  (r). 
drunk,  getrauten, 
driven,  getrieben, 
dwelt,  gewohnt. 

eaten,  eat,  gegeffen. 

fallen,  gefallen, 
fed,  genährt, 
feit,  gefühlt, 
fought,  gefochten. 
found,  gefunben. 
fled,  geflohen, 
flung,  geworfen, 
flown,  geflogen, 
forborn,  unterlaffen. 
forbidden,  üerboten. 
forgotten,  oergeffen. 
forgiven,  »ergeben, 
forsaken,  »erlaffen, 
frozen,  gefroren, 
fraught,  befrachtet  (r). 


got,  gotten,  befommen. 
gilt,  »ergetoet  (r). 
girt,  gegürtet  (r). 
given,  gegeben, 
gone,  gegangen, 
grave n,  eingegraben  (r). 
ground,  gemahlen, 
grown,  gewadhfen. 

hung,  gehangen  (r) . 
had,  gehabt, 
heard,  gehört, 
hewn,  gehauen  (r). 
hid,  »erborgen, 
hit,  getroffen, 
held,  gehalten, 
hurt,  »«riefst. 


Presens. 


I  keep,  icl>  halte, 
kneel,  Inte, 
knit,  [triefe, 
know,  nn’ iß,  fenne 


lade,  belabe. 
lay,  lege, 
lead,  leite,  führe, 
lean,  (ebne  an. 
leap,  f)üpfc. 
leave,  laffe,  Derlaffe. 
lend,  leibe, 
let,  lajfe,  uennietfje. 
lie,  liege, 
lift,  hebe. 

light,  leuchte,  sünbe  an. 
load,  belabe. 
lose,  Derliere. 

make,  mache, 
may,  mag. 
mean,  meine, 
meet,  begegne, 
melt,  jchmelje. 
mow,  mähe, 
must,  muß, 

ought,  [oll. 

pay,  bezahle, 
pen,  fpevve  ein. 
put,  fege,  lege. 

read,  leje. 
rend,  zerreiße, 
rid,  befreie, 
ride,  reite,  fahre, 
ring,  laute,  f tingle, 
rise,  ftebe  auf. 
run,  taufe. 

saw,  fäge. 
say,  fage. 
see,  [ehe. 
seek,  fuche. 
seethe,  ftebe. 


Imperfectum. 

K. 

I  kept,  ich  hielt, 
knelt,  ich  fniete  (r). 
knit,  flr>cfte  (r). 
knew,  mußte,  fannte. 

L. 

laded,  lub. 

laid,  legte* 

led,  führte. 

leant,  lehnte  an  (r). 

lept,  leapt,  [prang  (r). 

left,  ließ. 

lent,  lieb. 

let,  ließ,  oermietbete. 
lay,  lag. 
litt,  bbb  (r). 
light,  leuchtete  (r). 
loaded,  belub. 
lost,  beriet*. 

M. 

made,  machte, 
might,  mochte, 
meant,  meinte, 
met,  begegnete, 
melted,  fct)mol$. 
mowed,  mäbete. 
must,  mußte. 

O. 

ought,  follte. 

P. 

paid,  bezahlte, 
pent,  fperrte  ein  (r). 
put,  fegte,  legte. 

R. 

read,  la$. 
rent,  ger riß. 
rid,  befreiete. 
rode,  ritt,  fuhr, 
rang,  läutete,  flingelte. 
rose,  [taub  auf. 
ran,  lief. 

S. 

sawed,  fägte. 
said,  jagte. 

\saw,  fat). 
sought,  fud)te. 
sod,  fott. 


Perf.  u.  Partie.  Perf. 


kept,  gehalten, 
knelt,  gelniet  (r). 
knit,  geftrieft. 
known,  gemußt,  gefannt. 

laden,  gdaben  (r). 
laid,  gelegt, 
led,  geführt, 
leant,  angelebnt  (r). 
leapt,  gefprungen  (r). 
left,  geUdfen. 
lent,  geliehen, 
let,  gelaffen,  Dermietbet. 
lain,  gelegen, 
lift,  gehoben, 
light,  geleuchtet  (r). 
loaden,  beloben* 
lost,  Derloren. 

made,  gemacht. 

meant,  gemeint* 
met,  begegnet, 
molten,  gefcbmoljen  (r). 
mown,  gemäl)t  (r). 


paid,  befahlt, 
pent,  eiugefperrt(r). 
put,  gefegt,  gelegt. 

read,  gelefen. 

rent,  gerriffen. 

rid,  befreiet. 

rode,  ridden,  geritten. 

rung,  geläutet,  geflingelt. 

risen,  aufgcjtaubeu. 

run,  gelaufen. 

sawn,  gejagt  (r). 
said,  gejagt, 
seen,  gefeiten, 
sought.  gejucht, 
sodden,  gefotten. 
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Presens. 

I  seil,  teb  pctfoufe. 
send,  fenbe,  fd)icfc. 
set,  fe|e. 
shake,  febüttfe. 
shal),  feil,  \V( :rbe. 
shape,  gepalte, 
shave,  fcbeere  (mitbem 
©cbemmffer). 
shear,  id)  febeere  (mit 
bei*  ©ebeere). 
shed,  pergieße, 
shend,  febänbe. 
show,  jeige. 
shine,  febetue. 
shoe,  befebloge. 
shoot,  fließe, 
shred,  s'evfebnetbe. 
shrink,  febvumpfe. 
shrive,  beiebte. 
shut,  fcblteß'e,  mache  $u. 
sing,  fing?, 
sink,  ftnfe. 
sit,  ft£e. 
slay,  erfebfage. 
sleep,  fcblafe. 
slide,  glitfebc. 
sling,  kblcuberc. 
slit,  aerfpalre. 
smell,  rtccbe. 
smite,  werfe,  fcblage. 

It  snows,  eg  febneit. 

I  sow,  ich  feie, 
speak,  fpreebe. 
speed,  eile, 
spell,  buebftabire. 
spend,  perjel)re. 
spill,  Pergieße, 
spin,  fpinnc. 
spit,  fpuefe. 
split,  fpalte. 
spread,  breite  aug. 
spring,  fpringe. 
stand,  pebe. 
steal,  ftefjte. 
stick,  flecfe. 
sting,  fteebe. 
stink,  fttnfc. 
stride,  febrette. 
strike,  febtage, 
string,  *iebe  $u. 
strive,  flrebe. 


Imperfect. 

I  sold,  ich  Perfaufte. 
sent,  febtefte. 
set,  fegte, 
shook,  fcbüttclte. 
should,  follte. 
shaped,  gejialtete. 
shaved,  feboor. 

shore,  fc^oor  (r). 

shed,  Pergnß. 
shent,  fcbd'nbcte. 
showed,  geigte, 
shone,  febten. 
shod,  befeblug. 
shot,  febeß. 
shred,  jerfebnttt. 
shrunk,  fcbnmipflc. 
shrove,  bereitete, 
shut,  febloß. 
sang,  fang, 
sank,  fanf. 
sat,  säte,  faß. 
slew,  fvfebtug. 
slept,  fdjlief. 
slid,  gütfebte. 
slung,  fcbleubevte. 
slit,  gerfpaltete. 
smelt,  roeb  (r). 
srnote,  warf,  fcblug. 

It  snew,  eg  febneite. 

I  sowed,  fäte. 
spoke,  fprod). 
sped,  eilte. 

speit,  bncbflabirte  (r). 
spent,  per^ebrte. 
spilt,  pergeß  (r). 
spun,  fpann. ' 
spit,  fpuefte. 
split,  fpalfete. 
spread,  breitete  au$. 
sprang,  fpraug. 
stooa,  ftanb. 
stole,  ftabl. 
stuck,  ftnf. 
stung,  ftad). 
stunk,  (lauf, 
strode,  strid,  febritt. 
struck,  feblug. 
strung,  $og  gu. 
strove,  flrebte. 


Perf.  und  Partie.  Perf. 
sold,  perfauft. 
sent,  gefetgefr. 
set,  gefegt, 
shaken,  gefdpittelt. 

shapen,  geffaltet  (r). 
shaven,  gefeboren  (r). 

shorn,  gefeboren. 

shed,  Pergoffen. 
shent,  gejebänbet. 
shown,  gezeigt  (r). 
shone,  gcfcb’tenen. 
shod,  befebtngen. 
shot,  gefeboffen. 
shred,  jerfebnitten. 
shrunk,  gefebrumpft. 
shriven,  gebeichtet, 
shut,  gcfebloffcn. 
sung,  gefungen. 
sunk,  gefunfen. 
sat,  säte,  gefeffen. 
slain,  erfcblogen. 
slept,  gefcblafen. 
slidden,  geglitfd)t. 
slung,  gefcbleubert. 
slit,  $cr  fpalte  t. 
smelt,  geroeben  (r). 
smitten,  geworfen, 
snown,  gefebneiet  (r). 
sown,  gefäet  (r). 
spoken,  gefproeben. 
sped,  geeilt, 
speit,  bucbflabirt  (r). 
spent,  Perjebrt. 
spilt,  pergoffen  (r). 
spun,  gewonnen, 
spit,  gefpneft. 
split,  gefpalten. 
spread,  aufgebreitet, 
sprung,  gefprungen. 
stood,  gejtanben. 
stolen,  geflöhten, 
stuck,  gefleeft. 
stung,  geflogen, 
stunk,  geftunfen. 
stridden,  gefebritten. 
struck,  gefcblagett. 
strung,  jugejogen. 
striven,  geflrebt. 

2 


Presens. 

I  strow, } 
ßtrew,  >  ftreue. 
straw,  ) 
swear,  fcbwore. 
sweat,  fcbwi&e. 
sweep,  fege,  febre. 
swell,  fcbwelle. 
swira,  fcbwimnte. 
swing,  fcbwinge. 


take,  nehme, 
teach,  Übte, 
tear,  äerreiße. 
teil,  erzähle,  fage. 
think,  benfe. 
thrive,  gebeibe. 
throw,  werfe, 
thrust,  flöße, 
toss,  ließe  (herum), 
werfe. 

tread,  trete. 


wake,  wad)e. 
wax,  nehme  $u,  wiebfe, 
(bejlretcbcmttSEadbö). 
wear,  trage  (Kleiber), 
weave,  webe, 
weep,  weine, 
wet,  feuchte  an. 
will,  will, 
win,  gewinne, 
wind,  winbe. 
work,  arbeite, 
wring,  brebe. 
write,  febteibe. 
writhe,  brebe,  Der* 
brebe,  öerjerre. 


Imperfectum. 
strowed,  1 
strevved,  >  jlrcute. 
strawed,  ) 
swore,  febmor. 
sweat,  swet,  fd)wi£te. 
swept,  fegte,  fehrte  (r). 
swelled,  fcbwoU. 
swum,  febwamm. 
swung,  febwang. 

T. 

took,  nabnt. 
taught,  lebrte. 
tore,  gerriß. 
told,  erzählte,  fagte. 
thought,  buchte, 
throve,  gebiet), 
threw,  warf, 
thrust,  fließ, 
tost,  fließ  Cr). 

trod,  trat. 

W. 

woke,  waebte  (r). 
waxed,  nabnt  $u  (r). 

wore,  trug  (Kleiber), 
wove,  webte, 
wept,  weinte, 
wet,  feuchtete  an. 
would,  wellte, 
won,  gewann, 
wound,  wattb. 
wrought,  arbeitete, 
wrung,  brebte. 
wrote,  febrieb. 
writhed,  brebte,  »ers 
brebte,  ©ergerrte. 


Perf.  und  Part.  Perf. 
strowed,  1 
strewed,  >  gejlreuet. 
strown,  ) 
sworn,  gefebworen. 
swet,  sweat,  gefct)wi|t. 
ß wept,  gefegt,  gefeint  (r). 
swoln,  gefcbwollen. 
swum,  gefebwontmen. 
swung,  gefebwungen. 

taken,  genommen, 
taught,  gelehrt, 
torn,  gerriffen. 
told,  etgclblt,  gefagt. 
thought,  gebucht, 
thriven,  gebieben. 
thrown,  geworfen, 
thrust,  gefioßen. 
tost,  gefioßen  (r). 

trodden,  getreten. 


waked,  gewacht, 
waxen,  angenommen  (r). 

worn,  getragen, 
woven,  gewebt, 
wept,  geweint, 
wet,  wetted,  angefeudjtet. 

won,  gewonnen, 
wound,  gewunben. 
wrought,  gearbeitet  (r). 
wrung,  gebrebet. 
written,  gefebrieben. 
writhen,  gebrebet,  oers 
brebet,  oerjerrt. 


@  r  ft  e  Sectio  n. 

1. 

Brother,  93rut>ct.  house,  #au'$.  girl,  9}?äbd)ett. 

sister,  <Sd)Wcftetr.  boy,  .Knabe.  the,  ba,  bie,  ba$,  ben. 

The  *)  brother,  the  sister,  the  house,  the  boy,  the  girl. 

2. 

Aunt,  Sante.  room,  Biutmcr.  book,  Sud), 

uncle,  Dnfet.  friend,  $rcu»b.  horse,  $)fitb. 

garden,  ©arten.  flower,  Slume.  a,  an,  ein,  eine,  einen. 

An  aunt,  an  uncle,  a  garden,  a  room,  a  friend,  a  flower,  a  book,  the  horse. 


3. 

Fine,  fd)6n,  e,  en.  small,  fdjmal,  Hein* 

great,  grep,  e,  en.  yes,  (a. 

little,  fletn,  e,  en  ;  wenig.  no,  nein,  fein, 
large,  weit,  breit,  grop.  not,  ntd)t. 


and,  unb. 
is,  ift,  wirb. 

are,  ftub,  feib,  werbet/ 
werben. 


The  large  2)  house.  The  little  girl.  The  small  room.  A  large  garden. 
The  house  is  large.  The  garden  is  fine.  The  boy  and  3)  girl  are  little. 


£er  Heute  $nabe.  £)a$  große  £au$.  £)te  fcfyöne  Sfume. 
T)a$  große  3tmmer  unb  ber  fcf)öne  (harten.  £a£  jSauo  tfb  Hem. 
£)a$  ^ferb  tft  groß.  £)er  £)nfel  unb  bte  £ante.  Sag  9D?äbdien 
tß  Hetn.  Ste  23tume  tß  fdiön.  3twwer  t(l  groß.  3ft  ber 
©arten  fcfyött  ?  3«/  ber  ©arten  tß  fcfyön.  3(1  baö  £au$  groß  ? 
üftetn,  ba$  £au$  tfl  ntcf)t  groß.  3tf  ba$  23utf)  fcfjön  ?  3a,  ba$ 
23ncf)  t(i  fd)ön.  3ft  ba$  Bunter  groß  nnb  fcf)ön  ?  3 a,  ba£  3tm* 
mer  t(i  groß  nnb  fcf)öit.  3ß  bag  9JMbcf>en  Hern?  9?etn,  ba£ 
9)?äbcf)ett  t(l  groß.  3(1  bte  SSIume  fctjbn  ?  Sftetn,  bte  Qiunte  tft 
ntcfjt  fcfjön. 

4. 


Father,  Satcr. 
mother,  9Jiutter, 
nephew, 
niece,  üJttd)te. 
table,  Sifd). 


chair,  ©fnt)(. 
tree,  Saunt, 
good,  gut,  e,  en. 
well,  wobt 
very,  fdjr. 


sick,  franf. 
my,  mein/  e,  en. 
thy,  bein, e,  en. 
your,  euer,  e,  en. 
but,  aber,  allein,  nur. 


My  father  and  mother.  Thy  niece.  My  chair  and  table  are  very 
large.  Your  aunt  is  sick.  The  tree  is  fine. 
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3D?ettt  $ater  unb  mente  Butter  ftrtb  franf*  3ft  feetrte  ©tf)tt>ejfer 
franf  ?  9?etn,  meine  ©<f)tt>effer  tft  n id)t  franf*  teilte  ©djmetfer 
ift  mobl,  aber  mein  35ruber  ift  febr  franf*  3ft  euer  9u*er 
franf  ?  9?ein,  mein  Dnfel  ijl:  nid)t  franf*  9D?eüte  gute  Butter  tft 
ntd)t  wofyl.  3fi  beute  Butter  franf  ?  Steine  Butter  tjl  ntcfyt 
franf,  aber  meine  ffetne  Siebte  tjl  franf.  50?etn  £ifd)  tft  fd)ön, 
aber  bein  £tfd)  tfl  ntd)t  fcfyön.  5[Ttetn  ffeiner  $nabe  i|t  franf,  aber 
mein  9?effe  i(t  nid)t  franf* 

^nmetfungem 

1)  3m  ©ngltfcben  Qtcbt  e$,  wie  im  Deutfcben,  nur  gtuei  2Crtifel:  ben  6  es 
ft  i  m  in  tc  n  (the,  ber,  bie,  bae,  ben,  alfo  für  alle  (Sefcblecbter  unb  auch  für  bie 
SQkbrbeit),  unb  ben  u  tt  b  e  ft  t  in  m  t  c  n  ober  ©inheikartifel  (a  ober  an,  ein, 
eine,  einen)  ;  a  rer  ben  Haupt;  unb  93eiwprtern,  bie  ftcb  mit  einem  (Sonfonons 
ten,  unb  an  eor  benen,  bie  fiel)  mit  einem  iBofeit  ober  mit  bem  ntcl>t  gehörten  h 
anfangen.  3.  ®.  a  boy,  ein  Änobe ;  an  aunt,  eine  Sollte ;  a  horse,  ein 
$Pferb.  Sebocb  wirb  a  flott  an  ror  SOBortern  gebraucht,  bie  mit  einem  longen  u, 
unb  an  ror  fclcben,  bie  mit  einem  furzen  u  anfangen,  al$  a  university,  eine 
Uniperfttät ;  a  useful  book,  ein  nttJilichefS  iPucb  ;  an  umbrella,  ein  SKegenfchtrnt ; 
an  usher,  ein  Unterlehrer.  (Sbenfo  ror  one,  als :  many  a  one,  mancher  einer. 

2)  Great,  groß,  unb  little,  flein,  werben  im  (Snglifchen  bureb  large  unb 
emall  überfe|t,  wenn  ron  einem  Umfang  ober  ron  einer  2(u$Dehnung  bie  £Rebe  ift. 

3)  SBenn  mehrere  Hauptwörter  auf  einonber  folgen,  fo  braucht  ber  2(rtifel 
ober  baS  Jürwort  nur  ror  bem  elften  zu  flehen,  bo  berfetbe  alle  ©efcblecbter  unb 
Bahlen  bezeichnet.  3*  23*  the  father,  mother  and  sister  were  at  home,  ber 
83ater,  bie  SOtutter  unb  bie  ©cbmefkr  waren  zu  Haufe. 


3 »eite  Sectio it, 

i. 

$)  r  e  f  e  n  $  b  e  $  H  ü  l  f  $  3  *  i  t  ro  o  r  t  e  6  :  To  Have. 


I  have,  ich  habe. 

thou  hast,  bu  haft. 

he,  she,  it  has,  er,  fte,  eS  hat. 


we  have,  wir  hoben, 
you  have,  ihr  habet, 
they  have,  fte  haben. 


Money,  ©elb.  young,  jung.  poor,  arm. 

much,  piet.  rieh,  reich.  also,  aud). 


I  have  a  horse.  My  brother  has  a  garden.  We  have  a  fine  house. 
He  has  much  money.  Hast  thou  t)  also  money  2  I  have  no  money,  but 
my  uncle  has  much  money.  He  has  also  a  fine  house,  but  no  horse.  My 
uncle  is  very  rieh,  but  my  aunt  is  very  poor 


3cf)  fyabe  ein  Bummer.  9J2eüt  Btmmcr  iß  groß.  £abt  xf>r  auef) 
ein  Berner  ?  3cf)  fyabe  cm  fd)6neö  Btnimer,  aber  mein  3ttnmcr 
iji  flein*  £)aft  bu  ein  ^Pferb  ?  3cf)  f>abe  fein  spferb,  aber  mein 
35ruber  fyat  rin  feböned  ^Pferb*  £abt  ihr  ©elb  ?  3<i  habe  fein 
©elb,  aber  meine  £ante  bat  mef  ©elb*  9Ö?etne  £ante  ift  fef>r  reief). 
CO^ein  £)ufet  ift  nid)t  reict),  er  ift  [ehr  arm*  3<b  habe  einen  ©arten. 
£abt  ü)t  aud)  einen  ©arten  ?  3a,  id)  habe  and)  einen  ©arten* 
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3J?eüt  Sßruber  bat  einen  febr  großen  ©arten,  aber  er  bat  fern 
£au3.  SKetn  trüber  iß  nicht  reich*  §abt  tf>r  eine  ©chmeßer  ? 
9?ein,  tcf)  fyabe  ferne  ©chweßer.  £abt  it>r  einen  trüber  ?  3cf) 
habe  einen  trüber,  aber  mein  trüber  iß  febr  Hein.  Steine  ©cßwe* 
ßer  i fl  jung*  9D?eüt  trüber  unb  meine  ©chmeßer  ßnb  febr  gut 
9ö?eiu  trüber  bat  ein  Heiner  ^)ferb*  3d)  habe  fein  ^ferb.  §abt 
ibr  einen  greunb  ?  3a,  tcf)  f )abe  einen  ftreunb,  aber  mein 

greunb  iß  fetjv  franf*  9Wetn  greunö  iß  franf  unb  arm*  dv  bat 
fein  ©efb. 


2* 

$tcfen$  bc$£üff$jeitroorte$:ToBE. 
I  am,  tcf)  bin.  we  are,  mir  ftnb, 

thou  art,  bu  biß.  you  are,  tf)t*  feib, 

he,  she,  itis,  er,  fie,  eg  tft.  they  are,  fte  finb. 


At  home,  $u  £aufe. 
loved,  geliebt,  liebte, 
praised,  gelobt,  tobte, 
seen,  gefeben. 
old,  alt. 

dear,  tbeuer,  (ieb. 
hungry,  bimgrig. 


thirsty,  burjftg. 
right,  recht, 
where  1  wo  7 
in,  in,  an,  pt,  bei,  auf. 
our,  unfer,  e,  en. 
me,  tnief). 
thee,  bid). 


him,  il)n. 
her,  fte,  ibr,  e,  en. 
it,  (ihn,  fte),  eg  (fä'd)t.) 
us,  ung. 
you,  euch. 

them,  fte  (Mehrheit.) 


Where  is  your  nephew?  He  is  at  home.  2)  Have  you  seen  him  1  3)  I 
have  seen  him.  4)  Is  y0ur  niece  at  home  1  No,  she  is  not  at  home.  Have 
you  seen  our  dear  friend  ?  No,  I  have  not  seen  him.  Have  they  money  ] 
They  have  much  money.  Our  uncle  has  loved  my  friend.  Are  you 
hungry  ]  No,  I  am  not  hungry,  but  I  am  thirsty.  You  are  right.  5) 


©r  tß  jung,  nnb  ße  iß  alt.  3hr  fefb  reief),  unb  ße  ßnb  arm. 
feilte  ©chmeßer  mirb  gelobt,  aber  mein  23ruber  mirb  nicht  gelobt* 
5Q?ettte  £ante  iß  fef)r  gut.  3ß  euer  Onfef  and)  gut  ?  dv  tß  auch 
gut.  3D?eine  £ante  hat  euern  ©arten  gefehlt*  £at  ße  ihn  ge* 
lobt  ?  6)  3a,  ße  bat  tf)tt  gefobt*  3n  eurem  ©arten  ßnb  fef)r  fd)öne 
Junten.  V  £abt  if)r  ße  gefeben  (bie  Q3fumen)  ?  3a,  icf)  habe 
ße  gefeben*  £abt  ijj'r  aücf)  meine  23öume  gefeben  ?  9iein,  id)  habe 
ße  nid)t  gefef)en.  ©ie  ßnb  febr  fd)öit*  50?ein  £)nfef  bat  euer  $aud 
gefeben.  (£r  f>at  euer  ffetned  3tmmer  gefobt,  aber  er  bat  eitern 
©arten  nicht  gelobt*  3ch  ha^e  bid)  gefeben,  aber  bu  b^ß  mtd)  nicht 
gefeben*  £aß  bu  auch  meine  ©dpeßer  gefeben  ?  ^eiit,  ich  f)abe 
ße  nicht  gefeben.  §aß  bu  nicht  mich  nnb  meinen  $reunb  gefeben  ? 
3a,  td)  bgbe  euch  gefeben*  @uer  gteuttb  iß  febr  jung.  £at  euer 
greunb  eine  ©cbmeßer  ?  Sa,  er  bat  eine  ©djmeßer  unb  einen 
S3ruber,  aber  ße  ßnb  febr  Flein.  3®o  iß  euer  ffeitter  Ättabe  ?  ©r 
tß  $n  §aufe*  3ch  ba^e  ibu  nicht  gefeben* 


31  n  m  c  r  ¥  u  tt  g  e  m 

i)  Thou,  bu,  roirb  nur  nod)  im  feierlichen  ©tpte  unb  öon  £iuä'fcrn  gebraucht, 
fonft  immer  you. 
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2)  «fl  a  cf)  £  a  u  f  c ,  j  u  £  a  u  f  e ,  »  o  n  Jp  a  u  f  «  wirb  im  ©nglifcbcn  bureb 
home  (beim),  at  home  unb  from  home  auPgebrüdt,  unb  S^ar  auf  bie  ^rage 
w  o  b  t  u  ?  home,  ohne  ^räpofitton  ;  auf  bie  Jragc  wo?  mit  ber  ^täpofition 
at,  unb  auf  Die  tftoge  woher?  mit  Der  >präpofitiou  from.  3.  83.  I  g° 
horne,  id)  gebe  nach  £attfe  (id)  gebe  beim).  My  sister  is  not  at  home,  metne 
©cbmefter  ift  hiti)t  ju  paufe  (nict)t  baljeim).  I  come  from  home,  td)  rommc 
pon  £aufe. 

3)  ©fte  conjunctwen  perföntiebcu  Fürwörter,  welche  »on  bem  3ettwerte  regiert 
werben,  muffen  im  (Suglifcbeu,  wie  2llteS,  roaS  m\  bem  3citworte  regiert  wirb, 
betufelben  nacbfclgen. 

4)  I,  icb  ;  thou,  bu  ;  he,  er  ;  she,  fic ;  we,  wir  unb  they,  fte,  entfpreeben 
unferm  Stominatib  (auf  bie  $rag<  wer  ober  was?).  3.  93.  He  is 
there.  (Sr  ift  ba.  (  2ß  e  r  ift  ba  ?)  —  Me,  mich  ;  thee,  btd) ;  him,  ihn  ; 
her,  fie ;  us,  unS  unb  them,  fie,  fielen  im  2(ccujatu>  (auf  bie  grage  w  e  n  ober 
waS?).  3.  93.  You  have  praised  her,  ibr  i;abt  fie  gelobt.  (äßen 
hobt  ibr  gelobt). 

5)  Right  wirb  tut  (Sngltfcbcn  mit  bem  .£mlf$jeitworte  to  be  eonjugirt. 

6)  3m  (Sngl'tfcbm  giebt  c$,  wie  im  ©eutfeben,  b#r  e  i  ©efcbtecbter:  baP  m  ä  n  ns 
liebe  (masculine),  weibliche  (feminine)  unb  fäd)  liebe  (neuter) 
©efebteebt.  ©te  werben  aber  feiueSroegP  bureb  ben  2(rtifet  näher  beftimmt,  ins 
bem  the  unb  a  alle  bret  ©efcblecbtcr  bezeichnen.  ©ie  feblofen  ©inge  ftnb  fäcbs 
lieben  ©cfd)led)tP.  3.  93.  Have  you  seen  my  flower!  &abt  ibr  meine  93lume 
gefeben  ?  I  have  seen  it,  icb  b«be  fie  (ep)  gefeben.  Sterben  bie  teblofen  ©egen? 
fiänbe  aber  perfonificirt,  fo  legt  man  ihnen  ein  männliches*  unb  weibliches  ©es 
fcblecbt  bei.  3.  93.  The  sun  is  risen,  and  he  shines  with  full  brightness, 
bie  ©onne  ift  aufgegangen,  unb  e  r  febeint  mit  »ollem  ©lanj. 

7)  ©er  Plural,  ober  bie  SfJtebrbeit,  wirb  gewöhnlich  bureb  #tnz«ffiqmig 
eines  s  gebilbet.  3.  93.  The  garden,  bei*  ©arten.  The  gardens,  bie  Stätten. 


©ritte  Sectio «. 

l. 

Smperfeet  beS  £filf  Sjett Worte  S:  To  Be. 

I  was,  id)  war.  we  were,  wir  waren, 

thou  wast,  bu  warft.  you  were,  ihr  wäret, 
he  was,  er  war.  they  were,  fie  waren. 

Daughter,  Socbter.  bought,  gefauft.  yesterday,  geftern. 

letter,  93rief.  known,  gelaunt,  gewußt.  to-day,  beute, 

weather,  flöetter.  admired,  bewunbert.  why?  warum  ? 

brought,  gebracht.  saw,  fab.  what  ?  waP  ?  welcher  ? 


The  weather  was  very  fine  yesterday. i)  Is  the  weather  fine  to-day? 
Yes,  it  is  fine.  Have  you  known  her  daughter  1  No,  I  have  not  known 
her.  Have  you  seen  my  flowers  1  Yes,  I  saw  them  yesterday.  What 
have  you  bought  to-day?  I  bought  a  horse.  Hovv  was  your  aunt  yester¬ 
day  ?  She  was  not  well.  -  She  has  a  fever.  2) 


5ßo  wart  it)r  geftern  ?  Scfy  war  $u  £aufe.  2Bar  euer  greuub 
au  cf)  $u  §aufe  ?  9ieüt,  mein  greunb  war  ntefft  31t  ftaufe.  £abt 
tfyr  eueru  greunb  gefefyen  ?  Sa,  id)  l)abe  it)n  gefeben.  war 
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er  ?  (£r  mar  ttt 3)  tem  ©arten»  3ft  eure  Tochter  $u  $aufe  ? 
Stfetn,  fte  tft  nicht  $u  £aufe.  @ie  mar  geftern  31t  £aufe,  aber  ^eutc 
tft  fee  nicht  $u  §aufe.  Uitfer  £)nfet  hat  eure  Q3(umen  getobt  unb  fte 
bemunbert.  §abt  tbr  and)  meine  SBIumen  gefehlt?  Äettt,  tch  habe 
jTe  nicht  gefeben,  aber  td)  habe  euer  ^pferb  gefeben.  3br  t)abt  ein 
fd)öne^  q>fcrb,  3d)  habe  euer  ^ferb  bemunbert.  5fJ?eüt  £)ufet  bat 
aud)  euer  ^>ferb  gefeben  unb  e$  getobt*  3Sa3  t)abt  tbr  l)eute  ge* 
bracht?  3d)  habe  einen  SBrtef  gebracht*  Sßaritnt  l>abt  tbr  ben 
S3rtef  nid)t  geftern  gebracht  ?  3<h  habe  ben  93rief  fieffrnt  gebracht, 
aber  tbr  wäret  nicht  31t  jpaufe*  3®,  tch  war  $u  ftaufe.  3ch  habe 
euch  nicht  gefeben*  9ötein  S3ruber  mar  auch  51t  £aufe.  3ch  habe 
tbn  nicht  gefannt*  §abt  tbr  mein  S5ud)  gebracht  ?  3a,  wh  habe  e6 
gebracht.  3 ft  meine  £ante  mot)i  ?  3a,  fte  tft  mol)l.  §abt  tbr  fte 
gefeben  ?  3«/  td)  habe  fte  beute  gefeben.  ©te  haben  ihn  getobt, 
aber  fte  haben  euer  fletneö  5Dtäbd)en  nicht  getobt* 


Reefen  g  unb  3  nt  perfect  b  e  g  ^ülfgjettwortegjTo  Do. 
Presens. 


I  do,  id)  tf)ue. 
thou  dost,  bit  ttjuft. 
he  does,  er  tf)ut. 

I  did,  id)  t()ct. 
thou  didst,  bu  thoteft. 
he  did,  er  tbat. 


we  do,  wir  tfjun. 
you  do,  tbr  tbut. 
they  do,  fte  tbutt. 

Imperfect. 

we  did,  wir  traten« 
you  did,  tbr  tratet, 
they  did,  fie  traten. 


Son,  Sobn. 
gentleman,  .£>err. 
watch,  Ubr. 
purse,  (Stclbbörfe. 
dollar,  Sbflter. 
dog,  #unb. 
bread,  SBrob. 

Street,  (Straße, 
his,  fein. 

French,  frattjoftfd). 


to  know,  fentteti,  wiffen.  here,  bter. 

-  see,  feben.  there,  bort,  ba. 

-  lose,  »edieren.  there  is,  eg  ift,  eg  gietft. 

-  like,  lieben,  gern  baj  -  are,  egftnb,eggiebt. 

ben.  -  was,  eg  trrnr,  eg  gab. 

found,  gefunben,  fanb.  -  were,  eg  waren,  eg 
lost,  »evtoren,  »etlor.  gab. 

who  ?  welcher  ?  wer  ?  this,  biefer,  e,  g,  tt. 

how?  wie?  five,  fünf, 

last,  lc$te,  »ergangene.  ten,  jebn. 


My  sister  has  lost  her  fine  purse.  Where  did  4)  she  lose  it  ?  She 
lost  it  in  the  Street.  Have  you  found  it  1  No,  I  have  not  found  it.  Was 
money  in  the  purse  ?  Yes,  there  was  5)  much  money  in  it.  Do  you  like 
this  gentleman?«)  I  do  not  like  him.  Do  you  know  him?  I  do  not 
know  him.  Did  you  see  your  niece?  I  did  not  see  her. 


2Bte  tft  (befinbet  ftch)  euer  ©obn?  @r  tft  wohl,  aber  meine 
£ocf)ter  ift  tröfft  wolft.  3ft  fte  franf  ?  3a,  fie  tft  franf.  3ft  fte 
fcltr  franf  ?  «ein,  fte  ift  nicht  fetft  franf.  3Ba$  habt  tfjr  beute 
qefanft  ?  3cf)  habe  ein  SSrcb  getauft.  3ft  baö  Srob  gut  ?  3a,  e$ 
ift  fehr  gut.  3hr  habt  einen  feheutett  §unb.  $abt  tyr  ben  jjunb 
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gefauft  ?  3a,  tcb  fyabe  it)n  gefauft.  28o  habt  tbr  tt)it  gefauft.  3df 
habe  tf)it  auf  (tu)  ber  ©trage  gefauft.  0D?etue  ffetue  Siebte  bat 
ein  95ud)  gefmtbeu.  2öo  bat  fte  e$  gefuttbett  ?  ©te  bat  e£  tu  bem 
©arteu  gefuttbett.  3öaö  für  ettt  7> Jöucb  ttf  eö  ?  tff  ctu  fratt* 
$öftfcbe£  93ucb.  @3  xft  ettt  febr  feböneö  93ud).  SfBo  tfl:  euer  Heiner 
$nabe?  §abt  tbr  tbu  gefefyett?  3d)  habe  tf>n  ntcbtgefeben.  Dort 
tfl:  er  (er  tfl).  £>abt  tbr  ©elb  tu  eurer  93orfe  ?  3a,  e£  tfl  ©etb 
barttt.  3fl  mel  ©elb  barttt  ?  (iä  tfl  md)t  mel  ©elb  barttt.  3d) 
habe  mein  ©elb  oerloreit.  3d)  habe  euer  ®e(b  gefunbett*  £ter 
tfl  e£  (e3  tfl).  Ußte  fetb  (bejtnbet  tbr  euch)  tbr  b^ute  ?  3d)  bttt 
tttdfl  n>obt*  3d)  bttt  frattf.  5iBte  tfl  (beftubet  fleb)  euer  trüber  ? 
@r  tfl  auct)  franf.  @r  bat  ba£  gteber.  3Bte  tfl  (bejxubet  fleb) 
eure  Siebte  ?  ©te  tfl  n>obb  2öo  tfl  fte  ?  ©te  tfl  $u  £>aufe.  ©te 
voax  beute  ffler*  5ßer  tfl  ba  ?  tfl  euer  ©obn*  ©etb  tbr  ba, 
mein  ©obn?  2Ba$  habt  tbr  gebracht?  3d)  f)abe  einen  93rtefge* 
bradfl,  aber  td)  habe  ntetn  ©etb  verloren.  5ßte  met  ©etb  habt  tbr 
verloren  ?  3cb  habe  fünf  Dbater  öertoreu.  2Bo  habt  tbr  e£  tter* 
loren  ?  3d)  habe  eg  auf  (tu)  ber  ©trage  öerforett.  5Dletit  93ru* 
ber  bat  feine  fdjöue  Ubr  verloren. 

35C  tt  m  c  r  f  u  n  g  e  tu 

1)  SDie  ?(b»ctbien  yesterday,  geftetü,  to-day,  Ijeute^  u.  f.  m.  ftcfjcn  gcm6bns 
ücb  am  ©nbe  bc$  Safsetf. 

2)  3m  ©ngtifchen  faqt  man  nicht :  3ch  bähe  b  a  $  lieber,  fonbern  td)  t)töt 
ctn  lieber,  meil  e$  mehrere  2(rten  lieber  giebt.  Spricht  man  bagegen  »Ott 
einem  beflimmten  lieber,  fo  m'trb  ber  beftimmte  2(rtifei  gefegt.  3.  95.  I  have 
the  nervous  fever,  tet)  habe  ba$  üfterpeufieber. 

3)  £)ic  ^rä'pofitionen  regieren  groptcntheitS  ben  2(ccufatio.  3.  9t.  My  sister 
was  in  the  garden,  meine  Schmefler  mar  in  bem  ©arten.  $otgenbc  regieren 
ben  ©eniti»  :  instead  of,  anftatt ;  for  the  sake  of,  um  3emanbeS  mitten  ;  in 
spite  of,  trog ;  by  virtue  of,  froft ;  by  means  of,  »ermittetft.  £>en  3)atit> 
regiert:  according  to,  gemäp,  noch,  taut,  tufotge. 

4)  J)ie  cnqtifct)c  «Sprache  gebraucht  bag  ^»(Uf^eitmort  to  do,  um  ber  £anbs 

lung  mehr  Qfjachbrucf  gn  geben,  aber  nur  tm  ^reifeng  unb  3mperfectum.  3.  95. 
Do  you  knovv  it  ]  iffiiffet  tbr  e$?  (mortt. :  thut  thr  e^  miffen?)  I  do  not 
knovv  it,  ich  meip  e^  nicht  (mortt. :  ich  tbne  e?  nicht  miffen).  »erfleht  fid) 

übrigen 6  »on  felbft,  bap  to  do  nicht  .^(UfT^eitmort  eine«  anbern  -bülf^eitmorteg 
fein  fann.  932an  fann  nicht  fagen :  Did  you  have?  Did  you  be  1  fonbern 
man  tutip  fagen  :  had  you  1  were  you  1  hattet  ihr  ?  maret  ihr  ?  u.  f.  m.  2(upers 
bem  merben  do  nnb  did  gebraucht,  bie  Stelle  eine#  anbern  3eitmcrt$  ju  »ertres 
ten,  um  bie  SSMeberbctung  beffetben  ju  »ermeiben.  3.  93.  I  shall  corae,  if 
I  can,  but  if  I  do  not  (b.  t).  if  I  corne  not),  I  beg  you  to  excuse  me,  tef) 
merbe  feinmen,  menn  ich  fann,  menn  ich  ee»  aber  nicht  thue  (menn  ich  nid)t 
femrnc), fo  bitte  ich,  mich  $u  entfehnfbigen.  95efonberö  m'trb  to  do  in  frage  ns 
ben,  » e  r  n  e  i  n  e  n  b  e  n  unb  b  e  f  e  h  t  e  u  b  c  n  Seiten  angemanbt. 

5)  £>a$  beutfehe  eö  giebt  (fran^ofifch  il  y  a)  mirb  tm  ©ngtifchen  mit 
there  is,  there  are,  u.  f.  m.  aurgcbvüdt,  unb  auf  fotgenbe  SKcife  fenjugirt: 
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There  is,  cg  (bort,  fco),  ift,  cg  giebt. 

-  are,  eg  (bort,  ba),  ift,  cg  gu’bt. 

-  was,  cg  (bort,  ba),  war,  cg 
Qflb. 


There  were,  eg  (bort,  ba)  waren, 
gaben. 

-  has  been,  eg  (bort,  ba),  tffc 
gewefen,  eg  bat  gegeben,  ic. 


3.  93.  There  are  such  fools,  eg  giebt  fofebe  Darren.  There  is  a  great 
difference,  eg  giebt  einen  großen  Itutcrfcbub. 

6)  £  e  r  r  wirb  im  (Suglifcben  bureb  gentleman  ouggebrücft,  fo  oft  man  ron 
einer  britten  T^rfon  fpriebt,  ebne  ihren  tarnen  (jingu&ufcgeu.  3ft  biefeg  ber 
gatl,  fo  gebrauebt  man  mister,  abgefürjt  Mr.  ©priebt  man  gu  einer  $)erfon,  fo 
beißt  &  er  r  ohne  (Sigennamcn  im  ©ingular  Sir,  im  ^Muvnl  gentlernen,  uitb 
mit  bemfetben  oor  einem  Shtelnamen  Mr.  3.  93.  How  doyou  do,  Sir?  SBie 
beftnbet  if>r  euch,  mein  .g>err  ?  Corne  here,  gentlernen,  fomtnt  ber,  meine  £ers 
ren.  How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Johnson?  SBie  befhibet  if)r  eueb,  .£>err  Sobttfon  ? 
Who  is  this  gentleman?  äßet  ift  btefer  £eer  ?  Is  Mr.  N.  at  hörne?  3ff 
£err  $}.  ju  £nufe  ? 


7)  SB  a  g  für  ein  wirb  bureb  what  überfeft,  wenn  eg  f  r  a  g  w  e  t  f  e  ges 
braucht  wirb.  3  93.  What  man  is  that?  SBng  ift  bag  für  ein  SQtann?  SBirb 
eg  o  e  r  w  u  n  b  e  r  u  n  g  g  w  e  i  f  e  gebraucht,  fo  fe|t  man,  wie  im  £>eutfcben,  ben 
2(rtife(  ror  bag  93eiwort:  What  a  good  girl  Mary  is !  &Bag  für  ein  guteg 
SKabcben  Stfarie  ift ! 


SJiectc  ßcctio tt. 

i. 

3  m  p  e  r  f  e  c  t  b  e  g  £  ü  l  f  g  g  e  i  t  w  o  r  t  e  g :  To  Have. 


I  had,  teb  batte, 
thou  hadst,  bu  batteft. 
he  had,  er  batte. 

Sir,  .fjerr.  butter,  93utter. 

wine,  SBein.  town,  (Stabt, 

coffee,  Kaffee,  eaten,  gegeffen. 

tea,  Sbee.  drunk,  gitrunfen. 

sugar,  3ucfer.  had,  gehabt, 

water,  SBaffer.  too,  51t  (gu  febr)  ; 


we  had,  wir  batten, 
you  had,  tbr  battet, 
they  had,  fte  batten. 

some,  any,  trgenb  ein, 
e,  g,  n,  einige,  etwag. 
his,  fein,  bag  ©einige, 
their,  tbr,  e,  (oon  Wef); 
reren). 


What  have  you  bought  to-day?  I  bought  some  bread.1)  Have  you 
bought  any  wine?  No,  I  have  not  bought  any  wine  ?  2)  Have  you  eaten 
any  bread  and  butter  to-day?  No,  Sir,  I  have  not  eaten  any  bread  and 
butter.  Has  he  known  his  uncle  ?  No,  he  has  not  known  him.  Had 
he  a  son  ?  No,  Sir,  he  had  not  a  son.  We  had  tea  and  coffee,  but  no  wine. 


gattet  tfyr3)  ettte  Zod)tex  ?  9tein,  icf)  batte  feine  £ocf)ter,  aber 
td)  batte  einen  0obn.  gattet  ü)r  (Mb  ?  3a,  mir  batten  (Mb. 
Ratten  eure  greuube  (Mb?  @ie  batten  fein  (Mb.  0ie  haben  it)r 
(Mb  werteren.  §attet  il)r  ein  $au3  gefauft?  9?ein,  (mein) 
jjerr,  aber  mein  £mfet  bat  ein  fcfjöneö  £aub  gefauft.  2Bab  habt 
tbr  geftern  gegeben  ?  sIBtr  haben  93rob  unb  Butter  gegeben.  Uttb 
mab  habt  ibr  getrunfen  ?  5Bir  haben  ÄaflFee  geträufen.  2öar  ber 
Kaffee  gut  ?  3a,  er  mar  gut,  aber  e$  mar  $u  viel  Bucfer  barim 
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£abt  tt>r  feinen  Slöetn  getrunfen  ?  Slein,  tt>tr  haben  2öaf[er  ge* 
trunfen.  3Bie  mar  baä  Gaffer  ?  Daä  Gaffer  mar  nicht  gut 
gattet  ihr  heute  einen  23rtef  ?  3a,  mir  hatten  einen  23rtef.  $abt 
ihr  eueru  S3rief  gefunden  ?  3a,  xd)  habe  ihn  gefunben.  gattet  ihr 
nicht  geilern  ju  Diel  3ßein  getrunfen  ?  Stein,  ich  batte  nicht  $u  viel 
geturnten,  gattet  ihr  nicht  geilern  [ehr  biet  23rob  gegeben  ?  3a, 
td)  hatte  fel)r  Diel  23rob  gegeben.  SBrob  mar  fet)r  gut.  S)aU 
tet  il)r  nicht  eure  ©chmejter  geliebt  ?  3a,  mir  hatten  eure  ©d)me* 
fter  geliebt.  $atte  euer  Ditfel  nid)t  feinen  £uitb  verloren  ?  3a, 
er  hat  ihn  geilern  auf  ber  ©traße  verloren.  ©6  mar  ein  fd)öner 
§unb. 

2. 


perfect  t>e$  #  öl  ffseit  werte*:  To  Be. 


I  have  been,  ict)  bin  gewefen. 
thou  hast  been,  tu  btft  gewefen. 
he  has  been,  er  ift  gewefen. 


we  have  been,  wir  ftnt>  gewefen. 
you  have  been,  i[)r  fett  gewefen. 
they  have  been,  fie  fint  gewefen. 


Day,  Sog.  Charles,  $ort.  before,  cf)?/  6e»or,  »Ot* 

week,  aßodhe.  apple,  ?(pfet.  (Kr,  äuöor. 

month,  9)?onot.  pear,  93irne.  a  few,  einige  (wenige), 

year,  3>ol)r.  told,  gefugt,  er$äf)lt.  four,  picr. 

country,  Saut,  fßotets  already,  febon.  these,  tiefe. 

tont,  (Regent.  ever,  femot*.  that,  teuer,  e,  *. 

village,  £)orf.  near,  nabe,  nofye  bei.  those,  jene, 

pleasure,  Skrgntigen.  now,  |e|t,  nun.  many,  riete.  * 


I  have  not  seen  you  these  4)  last  four  weeks.  Where  have  you  been? 
I  have  been  in  the  country.  In  what  country  have  you  been  ?  I  was 
in  a  village  near  Albany.  Have  you  ever  been  there  before  1  Yes,  Sir, 
I  was  there  last  year.  How  many  5)  weeks  was  you  there  ?  I  was 
there  four  weeks. 


SÖBo  fetb  ihr  vergangene  3Boche  gemefen  ?  3 d)  war  auf  bern 
Sanbe.  3d)  mar  itt  eurem  §aufe,  aber  ihr  maret  nicht  $u  £aufe. 
5öar  mein  SSruber  and)  ntd)t  $u  §aufe  ?  3^etn,  mein  §err,  er  mar 
aud)  nicht  ba.  (Sä  mar  ein  fleineä  Räbchen  ba ;  fie  fagte  mir,  ihr 
märet  auf  bem  2anbe.  £abt  ü)r  viel  Vergnügen  auf  bern  2anbe 
gehabt?  3a,  mein  £err,  id)  hatte  viel  Vergnügen.  3 d)  fanb  bort 
meinen  alten  greunb  $arl.  (Sr  mar  fchon  vier  2Öochen  bort. 
2Baä  hat  er  eit d)  erzählt  ?  (Sr  faub  bie  ©egeitb  fehr  fd)öit.  ÜBaä 
habt  ihr  auf  bem  2aitbe  gefehen  ?  3 d)  habe  fehr  fchöne  S3lumen 
tmb  Zäunte  gefehen.  ^aren  ba  aud)  2lepfel  unb  ißirnen  ?  3a, 
ba  marett  fel)r  fd)öite  2lepfel  unb  hinten.  3d)  habe  eud)  einige 
Slepfel  (mit)  gebracht.  §ter  ftttb  jle  (fie  ftnb).  ©ie  ftttb  fet)r 
fd)ön.  3 d)  habe  bort  viel  2lepfel  unb  hinten  gegejfett.  $Baä 
habt  ihr  bort  getrunfen  ?  3 d)  habe  Gaffer  getrunfen.  £abt  thr 
feinen  2Bettt  getrunfen  ?  9lettt,  ba  mar  fein  3ßein,  aber  baä  ißaf* 
(er  mar  fehr  gut.  2ßo  tjl  meine  fleine  dichte  ?  3d)  habe  jle  fett 


mer  2öocfyett  nidf)t  gefehlt.  @tc  tjt  frattf  genoefen,  aber  je£t  tft  fte 
(bejtnbet  jie  jTd))  vt)ol)L  ^ftjTeba?  9ietn,  fte  ift  md)t  ba.  3cf) 
tt>etß  nid)t,  wo  jte  tjt.  ©te  war  auf  ber  ©trage*  2>ort  tg  fte  (fte 
tg).  ©elg  tfyr  jte  ?  Sa,  tcf)  fet)e  fte* 

%  lt  m  c  r  I  u  tt  g  c  tu 

1)  ©inen  SbeilungSartifcl  hat  bie  englifcbe  ©prad)e  fo  wenig  wie  t>ie  JDeutfche. 
«Da,  ivo  t>ie  fvnngöfifdbe  Sprach*  ihren  article  partitif  fegt,  gebraucht  bie  englifcbe 
Sprache,  wie  bte  beutfehe,  baS  Subgantip  ohne  2(rtifet.  £>och  wetcht  bie  englifcbe 
pon  ber  beutfeben  barin  ab,  baß/  wenn  man  im  ©eutfehen  etwas  por  baS 
Subgantip  fegen  fann,  jene  insgemein  some  Por  baffelbe  fegt.  3-  93*  Give  me 
Borne  bread,  gebt  mir  (etwas)  93rob.  Have  you  some  money  about  you? 
jg>abt  ihr  @etb  bet  euch?  .Äann  man  int  ©eutfeben  e  t  iv  a  S  nicht  Por  ba?  Sub* 
gonttp  fegen,  fo  muß  some  wegfaßen.  3-  93.  I  never  drink  brandy,  ich  trinfe 
nie  «Branntwein.  gyian  fann  hier  nicht  fagen  :  ich  trinfe  nie  et  wag  93rannts 
wein,  beim  ich  »ergebe  «Branntwein  im  Allgemeinen. 

2)  Some  unb  any  unterfebeiben  fiel)  alfo :  3n  bejahenben  ©rzäblfägen  wirb 
tnggemein  some,  in  befahenben  $ragcfägett  ohne  Unterfcbteb  any  ober  some, 
in  perneinenben  Sägen  nur  any  gebraucht.  He  gave  me  some  (nicht  any) 
money,  er  gab  mir  etwas  ®e(b.  Will  you  have  any  ober  some  bread? 
SBoßt  ihr  etwag  «Brob  haben?  Have  you  not  any  (nicht  some)  money  about 
you  ?  Habt  ihr  nicht  etwas  (Selb  bei  euch  ?  3n  perneinenben  ©rzäblfägen  wirb 
not  any  im  Dcutfcben  mit  fein  auSgebrücft. 

3)  3  h  r  u,'b  ®  u  d>  (you)  bezeichnet  im  ©eutfeben  eine  Mehrheit ;  im 
©ngtifeben  hingegen  eine  ©inbeit  unb  eine  Mehrheit,  je  nachbctn  mit  ober  pon 
einer  ober  mehreren  Verfetten  gefproeben  wirb.  3*h  habe  porgezogett  (zur  nicht 
geringen  Erleichterung  bes  Schülers),  galt  beS  zweibeinigen  fi  e,  you  immer 
mit  i  b  r  unb  e  u  cb  zu  überfegen. 

4)  This  (Mehrheit  these)  zeigt  einen  nahe  (kgenben  ©legenganb,  that 
(Mehrheit  those)  einen  entfvrnten  ®egenganb  an.  3.  93.  This  is  a  much 
better  translation  than  that,  biefeS  ig  eine  weit  beffere  tteberfegnng  als  jene. 
£5iefe  (btuzeigenben)  Fürwörter  fonnen  fowoht  bei  Hauptwörtern  als  ohne  bies 
felben  gehen.  3.  «8.  This  young  man  plays  well  on  the  harp,  biefer  junge 
SQlann  fpiett  gut  auf  ber  Harfe.  This  is  much  cheaper  than  that,  bieS  ig 
wohlfeiler  als  jenes.  3uweilen  wirb  auch  this  unb  these  POt  Hauptwörtern 
gebraucht,  bie  einen  3eitraum  auSbrücfen,  unb  werben  bann  burch  feit  übers 
fegt.  3.  93.  He  has  been  in  France  these  two  years,  er  ig  feit  zwei  3ah« 
reu  in  ^ranf reich  gewefen. 

5)  Many  ig  bte  Mehrheit  Pon  much.  ©es  much  bebient  man  ftcb,  um  eine 
große  502  enge  in  ber  Einheit,  beS  many  tun  eine  große  21  n  z  a  h  1  zu' 
bezeichnen.  3.  93.  Much  wine,  piel  ÖBein.  Many  bottles  of  wine,  Piete 
$lafcben  2Bcin.  3»»  «Berbittbung  mit  bem  ttnbegim.mten  2(rtifel  heißt  many 
f  c  b  r  viel,  barf  aber  nicht,  wie  bie  übrigen  Sammelnamen,  of  nod)  fiel)  has 
ben,  fonbern  perbinbet  ftcb  unmittelbar  mit  beut  barauf  folgenben  Hauptwort. 
3.  «8.  I  have  a  good  many  things  to  do,  ich  habe  fef)r  Piel  zu  thun.  Much 
wirb  halb  als  Subgantip,  halb  als  2(bjectip  unb  halb  als  tfbperbtnm  gebraucht. 
3.  «8.  Where  much  is  given,  much  is  required  (Subgantip),  wo  piel  qeges 
ben  wirb,  wirb  piel  perlangt.  Much  money  has  been  expended  (?(bjectip), 
man  hat  piel  (Selb  auSqegebcn.  It  is  much  better  to  go  than  to  stay  (2(bs 
perbium),  es  ig  Piel  befer  zu  gehen,  als  zu  bleiben. 
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fünfte  ß  c  c  t  i  o  it* 

1. 

^  f «  6  q  u  a  m  p e  t  f  t  c  t  u  nt  t>  e  $  $  ü  l  f  $  j  e  i  t  ro  o  r  t  c  £ :  To  Be. 


I  had  been,  tcf)  wat  gewefcn. 
thou  hadst  been,  tu  ivarft  gewcfen. 
he  had  been,  a  war  gewefcn. 


we  had  been,  wir  waren  gcwefm. 
you  had  been,äl)r  wäret  gewefeu, 
they  had  been,  ftc  waren  gtwcfen. 


Theatre,  Sfjeater. 
piece,  ©tüdf. 
post-office,  ^ofüatnt. 
time,  Seit, 
people,  )8o(f,  Seute. 
lesson,  task,  Aufgabe, 
to  wish,  wünfd)en. 
came,  fam,  famen. 
performed,  gcfpidt,  aufs 
geführt. 


given,  gegeben, 
gave,  gab. 

(he)  goes,  (er)  gef)t. 
went,  ging, 
finished,  geenbtgt. 
never,  niemals, 
because,  weit, 
glad,  erfreut, 
when,  wann,  alg. 
oflen,  oft. 


if,  wenn,  ob. 
away,  weg,  fort, 
of,  oon. 

to,  au,  an,  nad),  um,  tn. 
with,  mit. 
every,  jeber,  $,  n. 
more,  mehr, 
once,  einmal, 
twice,  gwetmaf. 
thrice,  dreimal. 


I  had  finished  my  taek  before  they  came.  Had  you  finished  your  letter 
before  he  went  to  the  post-office?  Yes,  Sir,  l  had  finished  the  letter  be¬ 
fore  he  went  there.  Had  you  much  pleasure  in  this  town  ?  No,  Sir,  I 
never  l)  had  any  pleasure  in  this  town.  Have  you  not  given  any  bread 
to  this  poor  girl  ?  Yes,  Sir,  I  gave  her  2)  SOme  bread  and  money.  You 
had  lost  your  watch,  when  I  came  to  you  yesterday.  Yes,  Sir,  I  had 
lost  it.  It  was  a  very  fine  watch. 


©etb  tf)r  in  bern  £f)eater  gemefen  ?  «ftein,  tcf)  bin  nicht  tn  bem 
Theater  gemefen.  3cf)  münfch(t)e,  tcf)  märe  bort  gemefen.  «Barum 
münfcf)t  tf)r,  bort  gemefen  $u  fein  ?  2öeif 3)  man 4)  ein  fcf>öneö  ©ti'tcf 
gefpteft  f )at.  ab*  für  ein  ©tücf  bat  man  gefpieft  ?  üflau  f>at 

fandet  gefpteft.  £abt  tl)r  fcf)on  biefeb  ©tücf  gefehen  ?  3cfj  habe 
eb  fcf)ou  ametmaf 5)  gefehen,  aber  tcf)  münfef)te,  tcf)  batte  eb  geftern 
gefebett.  «Barum  münfcf)t  tf>r  bab  ?  «Beil  icf)  geftern  Seit  batte. 
2öo  feib  ihr  geftern  gemefen  ?  3cf)  mar  $u  £aufe.  S)abt  ihr  mef 
Vergnügen  tu  bem  Skater  gehabt  ?  3a,  mein  £err,  icf)  habe  met 
Vergnügen  gehabt,  aber  tcf)  hätte  mehr  Vergnügen  gehabt,  memt 
tbr  mit  mir  gemefen  märet.  ^Barett  mef  ?eute c)  int  &h*äter  ?  (5b 
maren  fef)r  mef  £eute  tn  bem  Theater.  §abt  ihr  meine  ©chmefter 
tn  bem  Theater  gefeiert  ?  sJietu,  ich  habe  fte  nicht  gefehen.  3ch 
münfcf)te,  bag  ich  ftc  gefehen  hätte.  3fl  eure  ©chmefter  oft  in  bem 
Ztyeatet  ?  ©ie  geht  jebe  «Boche  ^metmaf  in’b  £l)eater.  ©eib  ihr 
hier  gemefen,  ehe  ihr  ttt’b  Theater  gingt  ?  3a,  ich  mar  hier,  aber 
tf)r  maret  nicht  $n  §aufe.  3ch  mitnfcfjte,  ihr  märet  geftern  hier 
gemefen.  (5b  maren  btele  bott  unfern  aften  greunbeit  hier.  3cf) 
münfchte,  bag  ihr  fte  gefehen  hättet.  SBärefl  bu  erfreut  gemefen, 
jte  31t  fehen  ?  2öar  mein  Sßrttber  $arf  auch  hier  ?  9?eüt,  er  mar 
nicht  hier.  (5r  ift  feit  brei  Wochen  nicht  tycx  gemefen.  3ch  märe 
erfreut  gemefen,  i^n  $u  fehen. 
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2. 

(S  r  ft  c  g  futurum  b  e  g  £ülfga«itworteg:  To  Have. 


I  shall  have,  ich  werte  boten, 
thou  wilt  have,  tu  wirft  toben, 
he  will  have,  er  wirt  toben. 


we  shall  have,  wir  werten  toben, 
you  will  have,  ihr  wertet  toben, 
they  will  have,  ft«  werten  toben. 


Fruit,  $rud)t,  Dbft. 
milk,  3Q?ilct. 
meat,  gteif'd). 
afternoon,  ÜHochmittog. 
whither  1  wobin  ? 
to-morrow,  morgen, 
as  soon  as,  fobolb  olg. 
possible,  möglich, 
only,  blop,  nur,  allein. 


to  give,  geben. 

-  hope,  hoffen. 

-  go,  geben. 

-  come,  fommen. 

-  find,  ftnben. 

-  eat,  efiVn. 

-  drink,  trinfett. 


at,  um,  ju,b?i,  in,on,  ouf. 
at  what  o’clock,  um  wie 
tuet  Utr  (wann), 
immediately, 
directly, 
so,  fo,  olfo. 
long,  tong,  e,  er,  eg,  en. 


^  fogleicf). 


-  stay,  bleiben,  »erweis  bad,  fchlecbt,  e,  er,  eg,  en. 
len.  fourteen,  »ier$el)n.  , 


When  will  you  have  finished  your  letter?  I  shall7)  have  finished  it 
before  you  go.  When  will  you  go  to  the  post-office  ?  I  shall  go  there 
as  soon  as  you  have  finished  your  letter.  I  have  finished  my  letter. 
Very  well,  Sir,  I  shall  go  immediately. 


2Bann  werbet  tf>r  mir  mein  @elb  geben  ?  werbe  eg  eud)  fo* 
balb  alg  möglid)  geben.  3d)  l)offe,  il)r  werbet  eg  mir  beute  geben. 
$d)  werbe  eg  eud)  btefen  5ftad)mittag  geben.  Sföerbe  id)  freute  bag 
Vergnügen  traben,  eud)  311  (eben  ?  3d)  werbe  btefen  9?ad)mittag  jn 
eud)  fommen.  .SBarin  werbet  tbr  fommen  ?  3d)  werbe  um  Vier 
Ul)r  fommen.  pbr  werbet  rntd)  $u  £attfe  ftnben.  5öobtn  werben 
wir  geben?  3Btr  werben  auf  g  ?anb  geben.  ÜB'rb  eure  ©cbwe* 
jter  aud)  mit  miß  auf  g  ?anb  geben  ?  9ietn,  j!e  wirb  ntd)t  auf  ß 
Sanb  geben.  5Bobiu  wirb  fte  geben  ?  ©te  wirb  in’g  $£bea*c*  ge* 
beit.  ©te  wirb  nid)t  fo  Diel  Vergnügen  im  Ztyatev,  wir  auf 
bem  ?attbe,  b^H*  ©te  wirb  morgen  aud)  auf’g  ?anb  geben. 
SGöte  lauge  werben  wtr  auf  bem  2attbe  bleiben  ?  *Iötr  werben  oter 
2öod)eit  auf  bem  ?anbe  bleiben.  3d)  werbe  md)t  fo  lange  auf  bem 
£anbe  bleiben.  2>fb  werbe  bloß  utenebn  £age  auf  bnn  ?anbe  blet* 
ben.  3d)  boffe,  wir  werben  fd)ött  2ßetter  haben.  Qciß  fetter  tfb 
beute  febr  fd)led)t  gewefen.  *iöag  werben  wir  auf  bem  ?anbe  ejV 
fen  ?  sIGir  werben  33rob,  SSutter  unb  grüebte  effett.  $öerbut  wtr 
fern  gleifd)  effett  ?  üfteitt,  wir  werben  fein  gletfd)  effett.  Unb  wag 
werben  wir  trinfett?  2Bir  werben  5D?ilct)  unb  Gaffer  trinfett. 
2Bag  fitr  gritebte  werben  wir  effett  ?  3Btr  werben  2lepfel  unb  S3tr* 
neu  eflfen.  3cf)  werbe  mit  eud)  geben. 


5C  tt  ttt  e  r  f  u  n  g  c  n. 

1)  Always,  ever,  never,  seldom,  often  werben  »ot  bie  3eitw8rter  gefegt* 
SBenn  ein  £ftlf6gettn>ort  mit  einem  anbern  Seitwort  gebraucht  wirb,  fo  fc£t  man 
bag  2(b»erbium  awifchen  beite,  unb  wenn  bitfeg  mit  einem  £ülfgjeitwert  allein 
gebraucht  wirb,  fo  folgt  eg  gewöhnlich  bemfelben.  3.  *8.  He  often  speaks  to 
her,  er  fpridjt  oft  mit  ihr.  He  is  seldom  pleased,  er  ift  feiten  pifrieben.  I 
am  always  at  home  at  this  hour,  ich  bin  immer  in  biefer  Stunt«  jit  £oufe. 


2)  (55eJ)t  Der  ©<ittü  beut  2lccufatip  ooran,  fo  wirb  bag  3etcben  beg  2)atipg  (to) 
nach  folgen  beit  Seitworteru  weggeiaffen  :  to  give,  geben  ;  to  send,  fctjidfen  ;  to 
bring,  bringen  ;  to  carry,  tragen  ;  to  present,  überreichen  ;  to  lend,  leihen  ; 
to  throw,  werfen  ;  to  leave,  Inffen  ;  to  do,  thun,  i c.  3*  23-  Send  him  the 
book,  febtefe  ihm  bag  23ucb.  Lend  me  ten  guineas,  leihe  mir  $el)u  ©uiueen. 
—  iSk’bt  Aber  ber  2(ccußdiö  beut  Datiö  öoran,  beuut  muß  bog  3etd)en  beg  Datipg 
flehen.  3*  33-  Send  the  book  to  him,  fchicte  ihm  bag  23ucl).  Lend  the 
ten  guineas  to  me,  leihe  mir  bie  gefyii  ©utneen. 

3)  SS5  e  i  l  wirb  burch  since  ober  because  überfegt.  SBcnti  man  anftntt 
weil  ba  fagen  fann,  wirb  since  gefegt ;  in  anberit  fallen  because.  3-23. 
Since  it  rains,  I  will  stay  at  home,  bet  eg  regnet,  werbe  ich  3»  £>aufe  bleiben. 
Why  did  you  not  come  ?  Because  it  rainea,  warum  famet  ihr  nicht  ?  SBeil 
eg  regnete. 

4)  £>ag  beutf.he  Sßort  m  a  it  wirb  im  ©nglifchen  mit  one,  we,  they,  people 
ober  beut  «Jkfftmim  gegeben.  Sßenn  m  a  n  einen  fprüchwortlichen  unb  utorali* 
fd)cn  @inn  atigbrücfr,  unb  eine  allgemeine  23e$tehung  auf  $)erfonen  hat,  fo  braucht 
man  one,  we  ober  people.  3-  23.  We  are  generally  convinced,  that  peace 
is  better  than  war,  man  ifl  im  Jülgemeinen  überzeugt,  baß  ber  $rtebe  beffer  ifl 
atg  ber  ^rieg.  ?Q?an  fagt,  baß  —  wirb  gemeiniglich  burch  they  say 
that  —  auggebrtteff.  3.  23.  They  say,  he  was  dead,  man  fagt,  er  wäre  tobt. 
3umeilen  wirb  eg  burch  bag  ^afftoum  gegeben.  3.  23.  Asia  is  said  to  be 
greater  than  Europe,  man  fagt,  baß  Kfieu  großer  ifl  alg  (Europa.  «gebient 
man  fich  beg  m  a  n  fragweife,  fo  brüeft  man  eg  burch  one  aug.  3.  23.  May 
one  ask  you  1  «Darf  man  euch  fragen  ?  S22  a  n  h  « t  mir  gefagt,  baß  — 
wirb  burd):  I  am  told  that,  überfegt. 

5)  £>ie  9?ebenwörter  Sintnal,  zweimal,  b  r  e  i  m  a  l  werben  burd) 
once,  twice,  thrice  übirfegt.  23  i  c  r  m  a  l  wirb  burch  four  times,  u.  f.  w. 
auggebrüeft. 

6)  People,  S3o(f,  Stute,  bleibt  im  (Euglifchen  in  ber  Stöehrheit  unoeränbert. 

7)  Shall  wirb  gebraucht,  wenn  eine  2t  o  t  h  w  e  u  b  i  g  f  e  i  t ,  ^  f  1 1  d)  t  ge* 
meint  ift,  will  bagegen  bloß  bann,  wenn  etwag  nur  porn  SBollen  abhängig 
gemacht  wirb. 


&  e  d)  (te  Sectio 


i. 

@  r  fl  e  g  futurum  beg  £ülfgjeitworteg:  To  Be. 

we  shall  be,  wir  werben  fein, 
you  will  be,  ihr  werbet  fein, 
they  will  be,  fie  werben  fern. 


I  shall  be,  ich  werbe  fein, 
thou  wilt  be,  bu  wirft  fein, 
he  will  be,  er  wirb  fein. 
France,  ^ranfreid). 

Italy,  Italien, 
spring*  Frühling, 
morning,  borgen, 
thing,  Sache,  £ing. 
contented,  )  ,  .  v 

satisfied, 
happy,  glüdlid). 
blamed,  getabelt. 


to  think,  benfen,  glauben,  diligent,  fleißig. 

-  learn,  lernen.  ;JI  '  ' 

-  ask,  fragen. 

-  teil,  fagen,  erzählen. 

-  travel,  reifen. 


set  out,  ( 
again,  wieber. 
out,  aug,  hiuaug. 


idle,  faul, 
soon,  halb, 
always,  immer, 
tili,  big. 

next,  nächfl,  e,  en,  er,  eg. 
back,  jurücf. 
six,  fecf)g. 

good  bye,  lebt  wohl. 
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Will  you  be  at  home  to-morrow  ?  I  hope  to  find  you  at  home.  If  you 
come  in  the  morning,  you  will  find  me  at  home.  I  shall  be  at  home 
tili !)  ten  o’clock.  I  shall  be  at  your  house  before  ten  o’clock.  I  have  a 
good  many  things  to  teil  you.  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  see  you.  Will  your 
brother  also  be  at  home?  I  think,  he  will  be  at  home.  Good  bye,  2)  Sir. 

fetb  geftern  faul  gewefen.  §eute  werbe  tcf)  fletgtg  fein. 
werbe  nie  wteber  faul  fern.  %d)  werbe  immer  meine  Aufgabe  ler* 
neu.  $Bemt  3J  it)r  eure  Aufgabe  ternt,  werbet  tt>r  getobt  werben, 
aber  wenn  tt)r  eure  Aufgabe  ntd)t  lernt,  werbet  tl)r  getabett  werben. 
2öerbet  ü)r  ^ufrteben  fein,  wenn  tcf)  eud)  btefeö  $ud)  gebe  ? 
werbe  gnfriebeit  fettt.  (£ure  ©d)We|ber  wtro  nte  glucfttd)  fein* 
2Barunt  ntd)t  ?  sißett  fte  ntd)t  ^nfrteben  tft.  SStele  9DZenfdt)en  mtm* 
fd)ett  retd)  $u  fettt,  aber  fte  fragen  ntd)t,  ob  (Te  gtüdttd)  fettt  werben* 
SOötr  werben  näd)fteö  grüt)jal)r  eine  D^eife  ntad)ett. 4)  3öot)tn  wer* 
bet  it)r  reifen  (gehen)  ?  3$  werbe  n ad)  granfretd)  unb 
reifen*  5Bann  werbet  it)r  abreifen  ?  werbe  nächfte  5Bod)e 
abretfen*  Werbet  ü)r  tauge  anöbteiben  ?  3d)  werbe  in  fed)3 
naten  $urttd  fein.  3cf)  werbe  erfreut  fein,  eud)  balb  wieber  $u 
fet)eit*  0obatb  id)  ^uritdgefommen  btn,  werbe  id)  eud)  einen  S3e* 
fud)  abflatten* 5)  Sebt  wol)t,  greunb* 


2. 

3  to  e  i  t  e  $  $  u  t  u  r  u  m  b  e S  $  ü  t  f  $  $  e  i 1  to  0 r 1  e $ :  To  Have. 


I  shall  have  had,  id)  werbe  gehabt 
haben. 

thou  wilt  have  had,  bu  wirft  gehabt 
haben. 

he  will  have  had,  er  wirb  gehabt 
haben. 


we  shall  have  had,  wir  werben  ge* 
habt  haben. 

you  will  have  had,  ihr  werbet  gehabt 
haben. 

they  will  have  had,  fte  werben  ge* 
habt  haben. 


3 wettet  futurum  be$  £ttlfS$eitworte$:  To  Be. 


I  shall  have  been,  id)  werbe  gewefen 
fein. 

thou  wilt  have  been,  bu  wirft  gewe* 
fen  fein. 

he  will  have  been,  er  wirb  gewefen 
fein. 

Concert,  (Sondert.  to  speak,  fpredjen. 

walk,  <Spa|iergang.  -  take,  nehmen, 

breakfast,  $rübftücf.  -  wait,  warten, 

opportunity,  ®degenheit.  busy,  befchdftigt. 
servant,  JDiener.  tried,  »erfucht,  probirt. 

probably,  wabrfcbe'tnlid).  over,  über,  vorüber. 

What  will  you  do  after  you  have  had  your  breakfast?  I  shall  take  a 
walk.  Have  you  already  had  your  breakfast?  Not  yet,  Sir.  Will  you 
soon  be  back  ?  I  shall  be  back  at  three  o’clock.  Is  my  servant  come 
back  ?  He  is  not  yet  come  back.  He  will  probably  have  been  waiting 
at  the  post-office?  Do  you  think  that  he  will  soon  be  back?  I  hope  so. 


we  shall  have  been,  wir  werben  ge* 
wefen  fein. 

you  will  have  been,  ihr  werbet  ge* 
wefen  fein. 

they  will  have  been,  fte  werben  ge* 
wefen  fein. 

after,  n ad),  nad)bem. 
late,  fpät. 
not  yet,  ned)  nicht, 
that,  baß. 
for,  fttr,  bentn 
three,  brei. 
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Senft  ihr,  ba§  ber  Steuer  fchon  nach  ber  ^3oft  gemefen  tfl  ?  3dj 
benfe  nicht,  baß  er  bort  'gewefett  ift,  bemt  ber  S3rtef  i|t  noch  tyer. 
(Sr  n>trb  wahrfchetnltch  feine  3ett  gehabt  haben.  (Sr  wirb  befd)äf* 
tigt  gemefctt  fein.  2öirb  er  nicht  faul  gewefett  fein?  3d)  benfe 
nicht,  baß  er  fanl  gewefett  fein  wirb.  ^Serben  enre  dichten  tm 
Sheater  gewefen  fein  ?  ©te  werben  nicht  im  £t)eater  gewefen  fein, 
©ie  werben  geflern  tm  donnert  gewefett  fein.  Serben  fte  gnfrte^ 
ben  gewefett  fein  ?  ©te  werben  Diel  Vergnügen  gehabt  haben. 
Höerben  fte  fchon  $u  £anfe  fein  ?  3ch  benfe  nicht,  baß  fte  fchon 
rttcf  fein  werben.  Sag  (Sondert  wirb  Dor  gehn  llt)r  nid)t  Dorbet 
gewefen  fein.  (S3  wirb  heute  fpät  gewefett  feilt.  (S3  werben  Diel 
£eute  tut  (Sondert  gewefen  fein.  Söirb  enre  ©chwefter  and)  tm 
(Sondert  gewefett  fein  ?  äöentt  enre  9iid)teit  bort  waren,  wirb  meine 
©djwejler  and)  bort  gewefett  fein.  2Ö?ettt  9iefe  wirb  tm  donnert 
gewefett  feilt.  (Sr  wirb  enre  9cid)teit  bort  gejehen  haben.  3ßtrb 
er  eine  (Gelegenheit  gehabt  haben,  mit  ihnen  gn  fpredjen  ?  Sd) 
weiß  eg  ntd)t,  aber  er  wirb  eg  Derfucßt  haben. 

tt  m  c  t  ¥  tt  tt  g  e  tu 

t)  Till  fautt  nur  t>en  ber  3eit  gebraucht  werben.  93ont  £)rte  hdßt  6 1  $  :  as 
far  as.  3.  93.  Ihaye  accompanied  him  as  far  as  the  market-place,  td^ 
habe  it)n  bt$  $um  9Rarftpla£  begleitet. 

2)  Urfprüngltd)  good  be  to  you.  You  wirb  tm  (Snglifchen  ntd)t  fcharf  bes 
tont,  unb  metjr  wie  ye  auSgefprochen,  woraus  nach  unb  nach  good  b(e  to)ye 
entfianb. 

3)  If,  wenn,  unb  when,  wann,  ft'nb  fo  unterfd)ieben :  if  bejeidtnet  eine  25c* 
bingtiug  ;  j.  93.  If  it  rains,  I  shall  not  come,  wenn  eS  regnet,  werbe  id)  ntd)t 
fommen  (im  $atte,  baß  eS  regnet).  When  wirb  ron  ber  3dt  gebraud)t.  3-  93. 
When  will  you  come?  SBann  werbet  ihr  fomtnen  ? 

4)  «Reifen  wirb  Überfe|t  burd)  to  travel,  ober  (wenn  $u  Canbe)  to  take  a 
journey,  (wenn  $u  SBaffer)  to  take  a  voyage.  2C  b  re  i  f  e  n  burd)  depart 
ober  to  set  out. 

5)  93  e  f  u  d)  e  n  wirb  int  <$nglifd)en  bureb  to  pay  a  visit  überfegt. 


Siebente  Scctipti. 

l. 

23ebingenbeS9)tefenS  b  e  S  #  ü  l  f  S  s  e  ’t  t  w  o  r  t  e  S :  To  Have. 

I  should  have,  icb  würbe  haben.  I  we  should  have,  wir  würben  haben, 
thou  wouldst  have,  buwürbeft  haben,  you  would  have,  ihr  würbet  haben, 
he  would  have,  er  würbe  hüben.  j  they  would  have,  fte  würben  haben. 


93  e  b  i  n  g  e  n  b  e  S  $>  r  e  f  e  n  S  b  e  6  #ülfSä  eit  wertes:  To  Be. 


I  should  be,  id)  würbe  fein, 
thou  wouldst  be,  bu  würbeft  fein, 
he  would  be,  er  würbe  fein. 


we  should  be,  wir  würben  fein, 
you  would  be,  ihr  würbet  fein, 
they  would  be,  fte  würben  fein. 
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Hour,  ©tunte, 
opinion,  Meinung. 
Situation,  Soge, 
gone,  gegangen, 
knew,  fanute. 
better,  beffer. 
certainly,  gewiß,  ftdher. 
kind,  gefällig,  gütig, 
just,  gerecht,  gerate. 


to  happen,  fiel)  ereignen, 
gefdjehen. 

-  despair,  t»er$meifeln. 

-  send,  febiefen. 

-  accept,  annehmen. 

-  oblige,  öerbinben,  rer; 

pflichten. 

-  assist,  beiftehen,  un; 

terßü£en. 


to  walk,  fpajieren  gehen. 
-  be  able,  im  ©taube 
fein. 

able,  fa'htg,  gefchieft. 
even,  felbft,  fogar. 
then,  bann, 
sorry,  betrübt, 
one,  ein,  e,  er,  en,  c$. 
two,  jmei. 


Would  J)  you  not  be  glad  to  see  your  friend  Charles  ?  I  should  be 
very  glad  to  see  him.  Should  I  be  able  to  see  him  1  You  will  see  him 
to-morrow.  If  you  should  see  him,  send  him  to  me.  You  would  never 
have  a  better  opportunity  to  see  him.  He  would  have  a  better  opinion 
of  you,  if  he  knew  you.  Would  you  be  sorry,  if  that  had  happened  to  you? 


5Gürbet  tfyr  auggegangeit  fein,  wenn  bag  2ßetter  fdjön  gewefen 
Wäre  ?  würbe  angegangen  fein.  5Bitrbe  euer  £)nfel  gufrte^ 
bett  fein,  wenn  er  reid)  wäre  ?  (£r  würbe  felbft  bann  nid)t  zufrte* 
bett  fein.  @r  möchte  (wollte)  glüeflid)  fern,  aber  er  ijt  nie  zufrte* 
ben.  $öte  glttcfltd)  würbe  id)  fein,  wenn  icf)  nicf>t  fo  arm  wäre ! 
2Benn  it)r  jemals  meinen  23ntber  fefyen  feiltet,  fagt  tf)nt,  in’  welker 
Sage  id)  bin.  3d)  würbe  eb  il)m  fügen,  aber  id)  benfe  nid)t,  baß 
td)  je  eine  ©elegenfyeit  haben  werbe,  tl)tt  31t  fel)en.  3hr  fülltet  il)m 
fagen,  wie  arm  id)  bin.  Sh**  fülltet  ntd)t  verzweifeln.  3d)  würbe 
end)  unterüü^en,  aber  id)  l)abe  fein  ©elb.  3d)  würbe  niemals 
euer  ©elb  annel)men.  würbe  reid)  fein,  wenn  id)  nid>t  fo  viel 
©elb  verloren  l)ätte.  Cutter  trüber  pflegte  (wollte)  bie  kirnten 
Zu  unterüü^eu.  ©r  wirb  end)  aud)  unterüü^eit.  dv  pflegte  jeben 
borgen  in  feinem  ©arten  fpazterett  zu  get)en.  Würbet  il)n 
bort  jtnbett.  Würbet  il>r  e£  ihm  fagen,  wenn  ihr  d)n  bort  fäljet  ? 
3d)  würbe  eö  il)m  gewiß  fagen.  %\)v  würbet  mid)  fefyr  Verbtttben, 
wenn  tl)r  eb  it)m  fagtet.  äöeun  il)r  je|t  zu  d)m  ginget,  würbet  it) r 
tt)n  gewiß  ftnben.  3cf)  würbe  fogleid)  zu  tl)m  gefeit,  aber  td)  l)abe 
feine  3eit.  $öann  werbet  it)r  Seit  l)aben  ?  3cf)  werbe  tn  einer 
©tunbe  Seit  l)aben.  2Bann  werbet  it)r  zurücf  fein  ?  3d)  werbe  tn 
Zwei  ©tmtben  zurücf  fein.  SEÖürbet  tl)r  fo  gefällig  fein,  mir  zu  fa* 
gen,  wie  viel  Ut)r  e$  ifl.  (£b  tff  gerabe  1  Uhr.  3d)  bin  eud)  fef)r 
verpflichtet,  (mein)  £err. 


2. 


aSebtngenbeä  perfect  b  e  $  £  ü  l  f  $  3  e  i 1  ro  ö  r  t  e  $:  To  Have. 


I  should  have  had,  ich  mürbe  gebuht 
haben. 

thou  wouldst  have  had,  bu  würbeß 
gehabt  haben. 

he  would  have  had,  er  mürbe  gehabt 
haben. 


we  should  have  had,  wir  mürben 
gehabt  haben. 

you  would  have  had,  ihr  mürbet  g es 
habt  haben. 

they  would  have  had,  ße  mürben  gea 
habt  haben. 
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93 ebi n  gen  b  c  $  perfect  b  e  S 

I  should  have  been,  ich  ivCiröc  ger oe* 
feit  fein. 

thou  wouldst  have  been,  bu  nüirbeft 
gemefen  fein. 

he  would  have  been,  ec  nültbe  ge* 
wefen  fein. 


.§>ülfSjeitroorte$:  To  Be. 

we  should  have  been,  wir  mürben 
gemefen  fein. 

you  would  have  been,  if)C  mürbet 
gemefen  fein. 

they  would  have  been,  fte  mürben 
gemefen  fein. 


News,  Oteuigfeit,  Stfaci)' 
rieht. 

angcr,  ?(erger,  aSerbruf. 
manner,  SBeife,  Spanier. 


to  hear,  hören. 

-  act,  hanbeln. 

-  receive,  erholten. 

-  rain,  regnen. 


written,  gefchrieben. 
answered,  geantmortet. 
about,  ungefähr, 
such,  fotcher,  $,  n. 


Would  you  have  had  any  pleasure  to  see  your  uncle  ?  I  should  have 
had  much  pleasure  to  see  him.  Would  you  have  been  very  glad  to  hear 
from  your  sister  ?  I  should  have  been  very  happy  to  receive  some  news 
from  her.  How  long  is  it,  you  have  had  no  news  from  her  1  It  is  about 
four  months.  You  should  have  written  to  her.  She  would  have 
answered  your  letter  immediately. 


Sßtr  mürben  tuet  Berger  gehabt  fyaben,  menn  mtr  gethan  hätten, 
ma£  er  münfehte.  2ü3ürbet  tt)r  e$  jemals  getrau  bnben  ?  5üöir 
mürben  mental  fähig  gemefen  fern,  anf  (nt)  eine  folche2)  Sföetfe 
gu  battbefn.  5Bie  groß  mürbe  baö  Vergnügen  btefer  armen  teilte 
gemefett  fein,  meint  tl)r  fte  unterffcit^t  hättet.  Würbet  ihr  fte  ttn* 
terÜü^t  haben,  memt  tbr  ©elb  gehabt  hättet  ?  Sä)  mürbe  fte  ftcher 
nnterjlü^t  hnbett,  aber  td)  hatte  fern  ®efb.  3ßürbet  tbr  geftent 
gu  §aufe  gemefen  fern,  memt  td)  eitd)  einen  33efud)  abgeftattet 
hätte  ?  3d)  mürbe  nicht  gft  £aufe  gemefen  fern.  ÜÖürbet  tbr  gu 
§anfe  fern,  menn  td)  morgen  fänte  ?  3d)  mürbe  ftcher  gu  §anfe 
fein,  ^d)  mürbe  end)  fd)on  befud)t  haben,  menn  id)  ftcher  gemefen 
märe,  euch  $u  §aufe  gu  ftttben.  3d)  mürbe  fef)r  erfrent  gemefen 
fein,  end)  git  fehen.  2Bürbet  ihr  anf  bent  ?anbe  gemefen  fein,  menn 
ihr  gemugt  hättet,  bag  it)r  fo  menig  Vergnügen  haben  mürbet  ? 
3d)  mürbe  ftcherlid)  nid)t  bort  gemefen  fein.  3d)  mürbe  genüg 
nicht  an^gegangen  fein,  mettn  id)  gemngt  hätte,  bag  e$  regnen 
mürbe.  2Bir  mürben  mehr  Vergnügen  im  £t)eatcr  gehabt  haben, 
menn  nicht  fo  tüel  2eute  bort  gemefen  mären.  ÜBürbet  ihr  mich  tm 
Theater  gefehen  haben,  menn  ihr  bort  gemefen  märet  ?  3d)  mürbe 
end)  genüg  gefehen  haben,  nnb  id)  mürbe  glücHtd)  gemefen  fein,  euch 
bort  gu  ftttben. 


SKttmetfungetn 

t)  Should  unb  would  folgen  bei*  nämlichen  Sieget  als  shall  unb  will.  2)n 
bei*  Stebenbe  nur  bem  befehlen  fann,  bei*  ihm  untergeorbnet  ift,  unb  beffen  SQBil« 
len  olfo  pen  bem  (Sebietenben  abhängt,  fo  erflärt  e$  fich,  marum  im  juturum 
unb  (Sonbitionell  ber  ©nglänber  für  bie  cvfte  fperfon  be$  (Singular  unb  $)lural 
shall  unb  should,  für  bie  übrigen  ^erfonen  bagegen  will  unb  would  gebraucht. 
(Spricht  er  mit  feines  Gleichen,  ober  im  Stange  höheren  ^erfonen,  fo  ftellt  er  fid) 
aus  £6jTichf«it  in  ein  untergcocbneteS  ißerbältniji,  macht  feinen  ^Bitten  gleich' 
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jöm  Don  Dem  ihrigen  abhängig,  ttnb  bt’f>nt  biefeg  auf  alle  $älle  attg,  wo  er  UU 
neu  beftimmtcn  9BiHen  angbrücfen  will.  B.  33.  I  shall  pay  you  a  visit  to- 
morrow,  id)  werbe  eud)  morgen  einen  93efnd)  abftatten.  I  should  go  this 
night  to  the  play  if  I  could,  id)  würbe  biefen  2lbenb  jum  Schaufpiel  geben, 
wenn  id)  tonnte.  —  Spricht  er  $u  2Cnbern  ober  oon  2lnbern,  bie  ihm  unter* 
georbnet  ftnb,  fo  tl)ut  er  biefeg  nicht  auf  eine  befehlende  2Crt,  unb  gebraucht  beg* 
tjalb  in  ben  füllen,  wo  er  nidht  befehlen  will  ober  barf,  für  bie  zweite  unb  britte 
Werfen  will  unb  would.  3.  93.  Thou  wilt  do  me  a  favour,  bu  wirft  mir 
eine  ©efä'Hiqfeit  thun.  —  QGßitl  ber  (Snglänber  aber  einen  93efel)l,  eine  2)ro* 
bung,  ein  93erfpred)en  augbrüefen,  fo  gebraucht  er  shall  unb  should  auch  für 
bie  zweite  unb  britte  g)erfon,  unb  will  er  einen  beftimmten  ©iflett,  einen  @nt* 
fd)luß  augbrüefen,  fo  gebraucht  er  will  unb  would  pon  allen  ^Jerfonen.  3n 
biefem  $alle  entfprechen  biefe  SCßörter  ganj  bem  beutfehen  feilen  unb  w  o  l* 
l  e  n.  3.  93.  You  should  be  more  attentive,  ihr  folltet  aufmerffatner  fein.  — 
SDurd)  would  wirb  auch  oft  bag  beutfehe  pflegen  auggebrüeft.  3.  93.  After 
dinner  my  fatber  would  always  feed  the  poultry,  nach  bem  SOtittageffen 
pflegte  mein  SBater  immer  bag  Jeberpieh  gu  füttern.  —  3»weilen  ift  eg  aud) 
bem  beutfehen  tu  6d)  t  e  gleichbebeutenb.  3.  93.  Who  knows  that  this  man’s 
Situation  is  better  than  my  father  would  represent  it,  wer  weiß,  ob  biefeg 
SWanneg  Sage  nicht  beffer  ift,  atg  mein  SSatet  fte  barftellen  möchte. 

2)  SBenn  such  ober  half  (halb)  bem  £auptworte  porangehen,  fo  muß  bag 
®efcbled)tgmort  nicht  im  2(nfange  ber  S'tebengart,  fonbern  unmittelbar  por  bem 
£auptworte  flehen.  3.  93.  Why  are  you  in  such  a  hurryl  Sßarum  feib  ihr 
in  einer  folchen  (äile  ?  Half  the  number,  bie  halbe  3af)l.  £>ieg  ift  auch  tut 
5)eutfd)en  ber  #ali,  wenn  folch  ungebeugt gelaffen  wirb.  3.  93.  Sold)  ein 
SB  e  1 1  e  r ,  ftatt :  ein  foldjeg  Sßetter. 


21  d)  t  c  Sectio«. 

l. 


SmperatiP  beg  £  ü  l  f  g  $  e  i  t  w  o  1 1  e  g :  To  Have. 


Have,  habe,  have  thou,  habe  bu. 
let  me  have,  laß  mid)  haben, 
let  him,  her,  it  have,  laß  ihn,  fte,  eg 
haben. 


have,  habet,  have  you,  ober  do  you 
have,  habet  ihr. 
let  us  have,  laßt  ung  haben, 
let  them  have,  laßt  fte  haben. 


Smperatip  beg  £  ü  Ifgjeitwortegj  To  Be. 


Be,  fei,  be  thou,  fei  bu. 
let  me  be,  laß  mid)  fein, 
let  him,  her,  it  be,  laß  ihn,  fte,  eg  fein. 


be,  feib,  be  ye,  ober  you,  feib  ihr. 
let  us  be,  laßt  ung  fein, 
let  them  be,  laßt  fte  fein. 


Church,  Ätrche. 
school,  «Schule, 
market,  SOiarft. 
way,  SBeg. 
minute,  Minute, 
place,  $(a$,  £)rt. 
name,  9Jame. 


supper,  2(benbeffen. 
cloth,  jtleib,  Sud), 
to  sleep,  fchlafett. 

-  read,  lefen. 

-  please,  gefallen. 

-  pass,  porbetgehett,  Por* 

übergehen. 


alone,  allein, 
own,  eigen. 

merry,  fröhlich,  luftig, 
angry,  böfe. 
ready,  fertig,  bereit, 
peaceably,  frieblid)/  un* 
gejtört. 
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Let  us  be  contented,  and  we  shall  be  happy.  Let  him  have  his  money, 
and  he  will  go.  Let  me  alone.  Let  me  but  L  sleep  a  few  minutes. 
Let  your  son  have  his  own  way.  Let  us  go  out,  if  you  please.  Let  us 
epeak  English.  Let  him  pass  peaceably.  Let  her  read  the  book. 

Sagt  mtg  in  bie  @d)ule 2)  gefeit*  Sag  bag  ^Mbctjett  auf  ben 
tylaxU  gefeit*  Sagt  ung  halb  $urüdfomnten*  Sagt  mid)  eud)  balb 
mieberfeben*  Sagt  ung  fröblid)  fein»  Sagt  mtd)  etmag  S5rob  uttb 
Butter  babett.  Sagt  ben  Knaben  nur  eine  halbe  ©tunbe  fd)lafen* 
Sagt  (bag)  2lbenbeffen  fertig  fein*  Sag  mtd)  btd)  morgen  feben* 
Sagt  mid)  mtjfen,  mag  er  eud)  ergät>tt  bat*  Sagt  tt)it  bofe  fein* 
Sagt  il)n  eure  Briefe  fdbreiben*  Sagt  mtd)  euer  Äleib  feiert*  Sagt 
micf)  euern  tarnen  mijfett*  Sagt  mid)  ben  Drt  miffen,  mo  tbr 
(btn)gebt*  Sagt  mtd)  bie  3ett  mtjfen,  mann  ihr  $urüdfommt*  Sag 
ben  Dnfel  fd)lafen*  Sagt  mid)  euer  jpaug  feben.  Sagt  ben  Heilten 
Knaben  feine  Aufgabe  lernen*  Sagt  ihn  enern  fd)önen  öelbbentel 
feiert*  Sagt  it)n  bereinfontmett*  Sagt  ung  auf  euern  trüber  mar* 
ten*  Sagt  tbn  eine  ©elegenbeit  haben,  eure  ©cbmeger  $u  feben* 
Sagt  uttö  £u  £aufe  bleibett*  Sagt  mtd)  eud)  fagett,  mag  td)  gegern 
gehört  habe*  Sagt  mtd)  mijfen,  mag  it)r  gelefett  l)abt*  Sagt  wtg 
abreifen*  Sagt  ihn  retd)  fein,  er  mtrb  nie  glndlid)  fern* 

2* 

a  r  1 1  e  t  p  t  e  n  unb  3  n  f  i  n  -  i  t  i  t>  b  e  $  £lUfgjeUtPorte$: 

To  Have. 

Particip  Presens.  Particip  Perfect. 

Having,  fjabenb,  bag  Reiben.  Had,  gehabt. 

3u[ammengefc£teg  g>arttctp. 

Having  had,  gehabt  fjabmb. 

Infinitiv. 

To  have. 

9>fltHctpt  en  unb  3  n  f  i  n  i  1 1 1>  b e g  £«lfg  jeitrooeteS:  To  Be. 

Particip  Presens.  Particip  Perfect. 

Being,  feienb,  bag  6ein.  Been,  geivefen. 

3ufaumiengefcfiteg  particip. 

Having  been,  genxfen  fein. 

Infinitiv. 

To  be. 

Honour,  <${)«•  to  return,  äurü<ffef)ten.  feil,  ftcl. 

word,  ffiort.  -  retire,  $uiürtjiel)en.  have  you  done,  fetb  tbt 

question,  #roge*  -  help,  helfen.  fertig. 

misfortune,  Unglöcf.  crying,  febreienb.  absent,  o&roefenb. 

difference,  Unterfcbieb.  speaking,  fpreebenb.  dark,  bunfel. 

umbrella,  Stegenfdgrm.  saying,  fagmb.  suddenly,  pt6|lid). 

night,  9?ad)t.  writing,  (obretbenb.  or,  ober. 

bed,  SBett.  left,  »erlagen,  gelogen.  another,  ein  Tfnberer,  ti, 

eating,  ©gen.  done,  gettjan.  without,  ohne. 
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Having  3)  no  pleasure  in  the  theatre,  I  went  away.  After  having 
been  absent  for  two  years,  he  returned.  We  came  back  without  seeing 
your  uncle.  Your  friend  went  away  without  saying  a  word.  Having 
ieft  his  umbrella  in  your  house,  he  returned.  YVe  are  going  to  dine. 
Have  you  done  writing?  The  boy  feil  suddenly  a  crying.4)  “ro  be  or 
not  to  be,  that  is  the  question,  but  to  have  been,  is  another. 

£)a  n>tr  euren  greunb  ntd)t  faubeu,  gtugeu  mtr  meg.  9?ad)bem 
*mr  euren  trüber  gefuubett  Ratten,  berlteßeit  mtr  ba$  £au£.  Sa 
td)  niemals  tu  eurem  §aufe  gemefett  mar,  (fo)  mar  td)  utd)t  tnt 
©taube,  eö  $u  ftubeu.  Sa  eure  ©djmefter  ntd)t  hungrig  mar,  fo 
uß  |Te  ntd)t*  9?ad)bent  er  btefe  9ßacf)ricfjt  gehört  Ijatte,  (tng  er  an 
3U  meinen  (jtel  er  üt’$  SDBemen),  9ßad)bem  er  bag  #au$  eured 
23ruber3  oerlaflfett  t>attc,  gtug  er  $u  eurer  ©djmefter,  aber,  ba  er 
jTe  ntd)t  $u  §aufe  fanb,  fo  ging  er  tn’ö  Sfyeater,  tnbern  er  glaubte, 
ffe  bort  $u  ftubeu.  Sa  er  fanb,  baß  er  ferne  ©elegenfyett  l)atte, 
mtt  ü)r  $u  fpredjen,  fo  berlteß  er  btefeit  *pia$.  9?ad)bem  er  if)r 
ettte  gute  9?acf)t  gemünfd)t  butte,  30g  er  ftd)  guriicf*  Sa  bte  ?tad)t 
fel)r  buttfel  mar,  fo  fiel  er  auf  ber  ©traße.  3cad)bem  er  un£  fern 
Uuglitd  eqäblt  butte,  ging  er  $tt  23ett.  3öte  mar  baä  ©jfen  f>eute  ? 
@0  mar  uicbt  gut.  ©etb  ibr  fertig  mtt  eßen  ?  3d)  btu  fertig.  (£uer 
9?ejfe  liebt 5)  bag  ©djreibeu  utd)t.  ©eib  ibr  fertig  mit  fdmetben  ? 
£tlfmtr  biefett  25rtef  fd)reibett.  3d)  mmifdje,  halb  eine  (Gelegenheit 
$u  haben,  eure  ©djmeßer  ^tt  febeu.  Sa  td)  nid)t  bte  (Stjre  gehabt 
habe,  fie  im  Sbeater  gu  febeu,  fo  merbe  td)  ihr  morgen  einen 
fud)  tn  tfyrem  £aufe  abftatten.  D^eid)  fein  unb  reich  gemefen  fein, 
tfi  ein  großer  Uitterfcßteb. 

Stumcrfutt^en. 

i)  But,  abe r,  fonfcc rn,  tc.  bat  tm  Gngtiföen  ocrfchtebene,  gan$  oon  bem  35cuts 
[eben  ahwetchenbe  ibebeutungen.  3«  bifferer  Ue  her  ficht  mögen  Iper  folgenbe 
SBcifpiele  flehen  : 

1)  3"  her  JBebcutung  Pon  n  u  t*.  It  is  but  too  true,  eS  ift  nur  31t  wahr. 

2)  2(  IS.  I  saw  nobody  in  the  room  but  the  poor  girl,  tch  faf)  üfties 

manben  tn  beut  Bmmnr  als  ba?  arme  Stäbchen. 

3)  2C  u  ß  e  r.  All  but  one  came  to  pay  their  visit,  2(Ke,  außer  Gttnem, 

gatteten  ihren  JBefuch  ab. 

4)  (§  r  g.  He  was  here  but  just  now,  er  war  eben  erg  hier. 

5)  £)  h  n  e,  ohne  baß,  nach  öerneinenben  0ä(5en.  I  never  think  of 

that  story,  but  I  wonder  at  his  follv,  ich  betife  niemals  an  btefe 

©efchicbte,  ohne  über  feine  Starrheit  31t  gaunen. 

6)  £)  hn  e  in  ißerhinbung  mit  for.  But  for  you  J  must  have  perished, 

ohne  euch  würbe  ich  umgvfommen  fein. 

7)  5)  a  ß.  I  do  not  doubt,  but  he  is  the  very  person  I  saw  yesterday, 

ich  $n>cifle  nicht,  baß  es  biefelbe  ^erfon  ig,  bie  ich  gegern  gefehcn  habe. 

8)  JD  e  r  n  i  ch  t,  bie  n  i  ch  t ,  bas  n  i  ch  t.  There  is  nobody  in  town 

but  knows  that  story,  cS  ig  SRiemanD  in  ber  (Statt,  ber  nicht  tiefe 

Gkfchichte  fennt. 

9)  3»  ißerbinbung  mit  cannot,  tt  t  ch  t  u  nt  b  t  n  f  8  tt  n  c  n.  I  cannot 

but  approve  his  choice,  ich  fann  nicht  umhin,  feine  Sßahl  31t  billigen. 


2)  ©o  oft  man  unter  school  (<Sd)ttle)  beit  Unterricht,  uttb  unter  church 

(Jtirche)  ben  ©otteSbienft  unb  nicht  C>aS  ©ebäube  perflebt,  fallt  im  ©nglifchen 
bet  2lrtifel  weg.  Q3erftel)t  man  aber  baS  8<$tcre,  fo  muß  bei*  2(rttfel  flehen. 
He  ie  at  school,  er  ift  in  ber  (Schule,  heißt :  93  e  i  tn  U  n  t  e  r  t  i  dh  t  e.  I  have 
left  my  books  in  the  school,  ich  habe  meine  93(id)et  in  ber  Schule  gelaffen, 
heißt:  bem  ©ebäube.  £)affelbe  gilt  auch  ben  market  (Sföarft).  I  must 

go  to  market,  ich  muß  auf  ben  SCWarft  gehen.  £ier  wirb  nicht  ber  $la($  per; 
jtanben,  wo  etwas  zum  fßerfauf  auSgeboten  wirb,  fonbern  baS,  waS  bort  zum 
SSetfaufe  potbanbeu  ift.  9)?an  famt  auch  tt»  SDeutfchen  ohne  Xftifcl  fagen :  3ch 
muß  $u  9)tarfte  gehen. 

3)  Me  engtifche  Sprache  fid)  fchr  häufig  ber  sparttctptcn  bebient,  fo  mögen 
hier  folgettbc  allgemeine  Regeln  flehen : 

1)  £>tc  3Börter :  a  1 6 ,  b  a  ,  i  n  b  e  tu ,  weil,  n  a  ch  b  c  m ,  fonnen  im 

©ngtifchen  weggelaffen  werben,  wennbaS  $)artirip  $)refenS  fleht,  j.  95. 
Having  supped,  we  went  out,  ba  (als,  nad)bem)  wir  Zlbenbbrob 
gegeffen  hatten,  gingen  wir  auS. 

2)  JDaS  ^articip  $)rcfenS  folgt  immer  auf  without,  ohne,  with,  mit,  after, 

nach,  before,  bor,  on,  upon,  auf,  at,  bis,  an,  in,  tn,  about,  um,  of, 
from,  ron,  unb  nach  aßen  aSerhältnißwortern,  to  ausgenommen. 
3*  93.  Without  being  there,  ohne  baß  er  hte*  tfk  After  having 
spoken,  nacbbem  er  gefprochen  hatte. 

3)  ©o  oft  bie  engtifche  Sprache  baS  93  e  g  r  i  f  f  e  n  f  c  i  n  in  einer  Hanb; 

lung  bezeichnen  will,  gebraucht  fte  baS  $>articip  $)refenS  in  93erbtn; 
bung  mit  to  be.  3-  93.  What  are  you  doing  ?  3£aS  tbut  ihr  ? 
(nämlich:  Se|t,  in  biefem  2lugcnblicfe.)  I  am  writing  a  letter,  ich 
fchreibe  einen  93rief  (wortl.:  3d)  bin  fchreibenb  einen  93rief). 

4)  3DaS  3eitwort,  welches  anflatt  beS  Hauptworts  fleht,  wirb  gewöhnlich 

burd)  baS  ^artieip  ^refenS  auSgebrüctt.  3*  93.  The  writing,  baS 
(Schreiben,  the  painting,  baS  Skalen,  the  eating,  baS  ©ffen,  u. 

5)  92ad)  ben  3eitwörtern :  to  help,  ftch  enthalten,  to  be  worth,  werth 

fein,  to  avoid,  permeiben,  to  forbear,  untertaffen,  to  mention,  er; 
wähnen,  to  defer,  to  delay,  perfchteben,  to  prefer,  porziehen,  to 
have  done,  fertig  fein,  to  finish,  enbigen  unb  to  dislike,  Mißfallen 
haben,  fleht  baS  $)arttcip  $>refenS  flatt  beS  SuftnttipS.  3-  93.  1  can- 
not  help  thinking,  ich  fann  nicht  umhin,  zu  glauben.  I  avoided 
seeing  him,  ich  Permteb  feinen  2(nbtid.  (SQBenn  to  help  .plitfc  lei; 
ften,  Helfen,  bebeutet,  fleht  ber  Snftuitip.  3*  23.  Help  me  to  look 
for  the  book,  hilf  mir  baS  23uch  fuchen). 

6)  02ach  bem  Hauptworte  wirb  ber  Snfüuitip  oft  in’S  $)avticip  perwanbclt, 

unbbefommt  bann  baS  3eichen  bes  ©enittPS.  3.  93.  Had  you  ever 
an  opportunity  of  seeing  him?  Hattet  U;t  femalS  eine  ©elegenheit, 
ihn  zu  fehen  ? 

4)  2Cuf  baS  3eitwort  to  fall  folgt  baS  ^articip  ^refenS,  wenn  eS  fo  piel  als 
auf  a  n  ge  n  bebeutet,  bann  geht  aber  bem  ^)articip  a  poran.  3.  93.  To  fall 
a  laughing,  a  crying,  anfangen  zu  lachen,  zu  weinen. 

5)  SQBenn  lieben  fo  piel  Heißt  als  g  er  n  mögen,  fo  wirb  cs  im  (Sngltfdhen 
nicht  burd)  to  love,  fonbern  burd)  to  like  ausgebrlidt.  3.  93.  I  like  straw- 
berries,  ich  effe  gern  (Stachelbeeren.  Do  you  like  champaign  ?  Srinft  il)t 
gern  ©hampagnet? 
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Neunte  Sectiom 

Mangelhafte  §iUf£äettwörter :  May  &  Can, 
I  May,  id)  mag. 

Imperfect. 


Presens» 

I  may,  td)  mag. 

thou  mayest,  t>u  magft. 

he,  she,  it  may,  er,  fte,  mag 

we  rnay,  mir  niftgcn. 

you  may,  ll)t  megct. 

they  may,  fte  mögen. 


I  might,  id)  mod)te. 

thou  mightest,  tu  mod)tejt. 

he,  she,  it  might,  er,  fte,  e$  mcd)te. 

we  might,  mir  mochten, 

you  might,  tf)t  mochtet. 

they  might,  fte  mochten. 


ich  fann. 

Imperfect. 

I  could,  ich  fonnte. 

thou  couldst,  tu  fonnteft. 

he,  she,  it  could,  er,  fie,  c$  fonnte. 

we  could,  mir  fomtten. 

you  could,  ihr  fonhtet. 

they  could,  fie  fonnten. 


I  Can, 

Presens. 

I  can,  ich  tarnt, 
thou  canst,  tu  Fannft. 
he,  she,  it  can,  er,  fie,  e$  fann. 
we  can,  mir  fönnen. 
you  can,  ihr  fonnt. 
they  can,  fie  fönnen. 

Parents,  eitern.  arrived,  ongefommen.  quite,  ganj. 

relations,  ißermantte.  becomes,  mirt.  difficult,  fchmer,  fchmte? 

tolodffe,  }  j  /  t  blind,  blint.  t.ig. 

honest,  te^affen,  e&u,  all,  2(«,  er,  eS;  ganj; 

-  write,  fchreiben.  lieh*  icl)gr* 

May  1)  we  lodere  here?  May  he  come  in  1  May  we  go  out  to-day? 
It  might  rain.  You  will  not  be  able  to  go  out.  I  might  not  stay  at 
ho  um  to-day.  I  cannot  (oter  can’t)  go  out  to-day.  Can  you  write  a 
letter  1  Shall  I  be  able  to  see  your  brother  ?  You  cannot  see  tum.  How 
could  you  be  so  idle  I 

.gönnen  wir  heute  abretfert  ?  Set)  teufe  nicht,  tag  ihr  heute 
wertet  abretfen  fönnen.  She  fönntet  abrei|en,  wenn  tat  ©etter 
fchön  wäre.  &  mag  fein,  bag  tat  ©etter  fdjon  wirb.  Jure 
kaute  ift  eben  attgefommeu.  .Samt  fte  beretttfonimen  ?  Sagt  fte 
bercinfemmen.  ©?öd)tet  ihr  eine  ©elcgcubcit  haben,  fte  ju  fegen? 
Sch  wüttfehe,  tag  ihr  eure  tbeure  gante  fragen  mögt,  .jbrmogt 
aaeö  fchreiben,  waö  ihr  wigt.  ÜKcine  Sttern  mochten  einen  »rief 
üott  mir  erhalten  haben.  &  fonnte  etn  Ättabe  »on  fecf,ö  Sohren 
aewefett  fein,  ©ie  mögen  ihren  Sörtef  morgen  fchreiben.  Äattrt 
ich  fcljt  meine  Slufgabe  lernen?  Gib  möchte  tu  fd)Wtertg  für  euch 
fern.  @  Sure  greuttbe  mögen  gaitj  ehrliche  Seute  fern.  ©te  »tel 
«Briefe  mag  er  empfangen  haben  ?  Sure  Gütern  wunfdjen,  bag  ihr 
fleißig  fein  tuöget.  Sftöge  er  eilte  beffere  «Effetnung  »on  euch  haben. 
SV;  glitaltd)  fein.'3  Sbr  fönnt  beffer  lefen  alb  euer  »ruber. 
©ieS  fönnt  thr  fo  blütb  fein  ?  ©arum  fonnteft  bu  geftern  nirfjt 
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fornmen  ?  3ch  fottnte  biefe  Stacht  nicht  fchlafen*  2öarunt  fonn teff 
bu  ntd)t  fchlafen  ?  $annfl  bu  biefett  33rtef  lefett  ?  jfanit  jTe  fefen 
mtb  fchreiben  ?  ©ie  fottnte  euren  33rtef  nicht  lefett.  3ct)  würbe 
fehr  erfreut  fein,  wenn  ich  mein  @elb  ermatten  fonnte*  3i)r  fönn* 
tet  e$  erhalten,  wenn  if>r  gu  ihm  ginget*  3$)  fönnte  niemals  git 
tl)m  gehen.  konnten  betne  SBerfoanbten  geftern  nicht  fornmen  ? 
©ie  werben  nicht  haben  fornmen  fönnen  (int  ©taube  gewefett  fein, 
gu  fornmen).  5öte  lange  fonntejt  bn  abwefenb  gewefett  fein?  Utt^ 
gefähr  attbertf)alb  3^t)r  (ettt  3nhr  unb  ein  hnlbeä). 

2. 

Mangelhafte  £>ülf3geitwörter :  Must  &  Ought. 

I  Must,  id)  mup. 

Presens  und  Imperfect. 

I  must,  id)  muß/  muptf.  we  must,  wir  mttflln,  mußten, 

thou  must,  tu  mußt,  mußtfjt.  you  must,  ihr  müßt,  mußtet* 

he,  she,  it  must,  et,  fie,  eg  mup,  mußte,  they  must,  fie  müffen,  mußte«. 

I  Ought,  id)  folT. 

Presens  und  Imperfect. 

I  ought,  id)  fott,  füllte.  we  ought,  wir  füllen,  fetltcn* 

thou  oughtest,  t»u  follß,  fültteft.  you  ought,  ihr  follt,  fülltet, 
he,  she,  it  ought,  ct,  fie,  eg  füll,  fetttc.  they  ought,  fie  füllen,  füllten. 

Price,  $>retg.  noise,  (Shrä’ufd),  8ärm.  faithful,  treu, 

debt,  @d)ult).  to  pay,  befahlen.  though,  obgleich* 

exchange,  58orfe,  33anf.  -  work,  arbeiten.  none,  feiner,  n,  g. 

patience,  ®ebult).  offended,  beleidigt.  disagreeable,  umwgc? 

truth,  3Baf)rt)eit.  learned,  gelehrt,  gelernt.  ne  bin. 

We  must 2)  always  speak  the  truth.  We  ought  always  to  be  con- 
tented.  The  chairs  ought  to  be  good  for  that  price.  You  must  have 
much  offended  him.  W e  had  many  letters  to  write  yesterday.  3)  Whom 
was  you  obliged  to  write  to  I  4)  YVe  ought  to  be  just.  I  had  to  be  there 
before  ten  o’clock.  He  will  be  obliged  to  pay  his  debts.  It  must  be  done. 

9D?u@t  tf>r  freute  anggefyen  ?  3cf)  muß  gur  SBörfe  gehen*  tfi 
febr  unangenehm  bet  (tu)  folchent  flechten  ^Setter  auögeheit  gu 
muffen  (genötigt  31t  fein,  an ^ugehen).  3ht  foUtet  bet  folchem 
fdf)Iedt)ten  Ußetter  gu  £aufe  bleiben.  3ch  fattn  nicht  gu  §aufe  bfetss 
ben.  3ch  muß  au^gehen*  3U)  muß  meine  Aufgabe  lernen.  3h? 
felftet  fleißig  fetn.  3hr  faßtet  biefeg  $8uch  lefen.  £)u  faütefl  betne 
Eltern  fragen.  2Btr  muffen  unferm  Saterlanbe  treu  fein.  3hr 
foUtet  biefe  armen  teilte  unterfingen.  (5r  muß  reich  fein,  ©uer 
greunb  muß  ein  fet)r  gelehrter  Mann  fein.  2Bir  muffen  balb  tn 
biefer  ©tabt  anfommen.  3hr  foUtet  nicht  ein  falcheg  ©eräufefy 
machen.  (5uer  trüber  muß  in  einer  ©tunbe  anfommen.  3fjr 
foUtet  unö  aUe  £age  befuchett.  3 cf)  würbe  oft  fornmen,  aber  tief) 
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tmtfUtteSage  arbeiten.  5)  3^  mugt  mtd)  begaben,  ob$teid)  ibt 
nicht  liebt  3d)  mug  and)  meine  0d)u(beit  befahlen.  3d)  mürbe 
eud)  gern  begabten,  aber  um  befahlen  $u  fömiett  (im  @tanbe  zu 
fein),  mug  man  @elb  haben,  unb  ihr  (batet  miflTen,  bag  id)  fern« 
habe.  3br  mügt  ©ebitlb  haben.  '3fyr  foütet  ^ufrieben  fein,  menn 
td)  eud)  ttädjge  SBodie  bezahle.  3d)  mug  mein  @elb  haben.  3br 
foütet  glücfiid)  fein,  einen  foldjen  greunb  $u  haben» 

5titmcrf  uit  gen» 

1)  So  oft  bag  beutfdje  f  8  tt  n  e  n  bie  93ebeittung  oott  b  fi  r  f  e  tt ,  gegattet 
f  *  i  n ,  erlaubt  fein  hat,  wirb  eg  im  (Snglifchen  mit  may  fiberfegt  3*  33» 
You  may  come  in,  if)r  fonnt  herein  fommeit  (eg  tg  euch  gegattet,  herein  ZU 
fouinien).  93ejeichnet  eg  eine  F  ä  h  i  9  f  e  i  t  unb  m  a  ch  t ,  fo  wirb  eg  burd) 
can  überfegt.  3-  itt.  I  can  walk,  tet)  fnnn  gehen  (bin  im  Staube  zu  gehen). 
5Da  can  unb  may  bloß  im  prefeng  unb  Smperfect  gebraucht  »erben,  fo  muß 
man,  um  bag  futurum  augjubrticfen,  eine  onbere  ©enbung  nehmen.  @g  wirb 
bann  gewöhnlich  bnreh  to  be  able,  fähig,  ttn  Staube  fein,  überfe|t. 

2)  Must  brüeft  u  n  6  e  b  i  n  g  t  e  9?  o  t  h  w  e  n  b  i  g  f  e  i  t  aug.  It  must  be 
a  painful  thing,  eg  muß  eine  fchmergbafte  Sache  fein.  Ought  bezeichnet  einen 
begriff  ron  p  f  l  i  ch  t ,  S  ch  u  l  b  i  g  f  e  i  t  ,  «  e  r  b  i  n  b  l  i  ch  f  e  1 1  ober 
2Ö  a  h  r  f  ch  e  i  n  1 1  ch  f  e  i  t ,  nnb  hat  einen  Snjtnitio  mit  to  nach  fich.  3.  23. 
It  ought  to  be  very  hot  in  Africa,  eg  muß  in  ?(frifa  fehr  heiß  fein  (eg  tg 
wahrfcheinlich,  baß  eg  in  ,2(frifa  fet)r  heiß  lg).  Must  fann  (wie  may  nnb  can) 
do‘i  im  prefeng  nnb  JJinperfcct  angewanbt  werben,  £>te  übrigen  Beiten  mfiffen 
bttreh  llmfchreibung  (gewöhnlich  bnreh  to  be  obliged,  to  be  forced,  genötigt, 
gezwungen  fein)  aurgebrüeft  werben.  3  23.  I  shail  be  obliged  to  go  there, 
ich  werbe  borthtn  gehen  muffen.  So  oft  bag  beutfehe  3eitwort  muffen 
Weber  Pflicht,  noch  SMhwenbigfeit,  fonbern  bie  £>rbnung  augbrüeft,  in 
welcher  etwag  gefchehen  folt  (in  welchem  Falle  man  im  ©eutfehen  bte  tfugbrücfc : 
©  g  i  ft  bie  9t  e  t  h  e  au  mir,  an  b  t  r ,  k.  an  bie  Stelle  ren  muffen 
fegen  fann),  gebraucht  bie  englifche  Sprache  to  be  perfonlich.  3.  Ö.  You  are 
to  sing  now,  ihr  müßt  fegt  fingen. 

3)  3u  ber  »ergangenen  3eit  wirb  mfiffen  bnreh  I  had  to  auggebrüeft. 
3*  23.  I  had  to  write  to  him  yesterday,  id)  mußte  ihm  geftern  fchreiben. 

4)  ffienn  in  einem  ^ragefnge  ein  fragenbeg  Fürwort  mit  einer  präpofilictt 
porfommt,  fo  fegt  bte  englifche  Sprache  biefe  bigmcilen  an’g  (Snbe  beg  Sageg. 
Statt:  Of  which  man  do  you  speak  1  23on  welchem  Spanne  fprecht  ihr ? 
fagt  ber  (£ng(änber  and) :  Which  man  do  you  speak  of  ?  ©affelbc  ift  auch 
häufig  bei  hmzeigenben  unb  bepebenben  Fürwörtern  ber  Fall.  3*  23.  This  I 
am  afraid  of,  barer  fürchte  ich  mich. 

5)  jtaun  man  tut  £>cutfd)en  zu  beut  piuraf  alle  bag  ©ort  z  u  fa  tu  m  e  tts 
g  e  n  o  nt  m  e  n  nicht  hinzu  bettfen,  fo  muß  man  tut  (Suglifchen  every  ({eher,  j[ebe, 
jebef)  ftatt  all  gebrauchen.  3.  23.  He  comes  every  day  (nicht:  all  days). 
9Q?an  fann  nicht  fagen :  (Sr  fontmt  alle  Sage  z  u  f  a  m  nt  e  n  g  e  n  o  nt  men, 
aber  wohl:  (St  fontmt  [eben  Sag.  Every  tenth  day,  alle  zehn  Sage  ([eben 
Zehnten  Sag). 
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$ef)  nie  Sectioin 

i* 

Regelmäßige  3ettn>6rter* 


Poem,  ®<t>tcßt. 
arrival,  ?Cnfunft. 
cousin,  83ctter. 

a&i®*- 

cat,  .ftafse. 

to  examine,  utitcrfucßen. 

-  seal,  güftejgcfrt. 

-  believe,  glauben. 


(©ieße  ©eite  12.) 

to  deserve,  üerbteneit, 

-  assure,  perficßern. 

-  offer,  antm’tm. 

-  esteem,  fcßä'§en. 

-  call,  rufen,  nennen. 

-  belong,  geboren. 

-  breakfast,  fcüßßticfitt. 

-  dine,  ju  Wittag  effen. 

-  sup,  2Cbenb  effen. 


to  compose,  üerfaffen^us 
fammenfe|en. 

-  inform,  benacßricßtt* 
gen. 

scarce,  feiten,  fpärltd). 
generally,  geivoßnlicß. 
nine,  neun. 

after-to-morrow,  übet: 
morgen. 


We  ought  to  love  all  men.  Did  you  not  love  your  niece  ?  We  have 
praised  your  little  boy,  because  he  had  learned  his  Jesson.  We  never 
praise  idle  boys.  Have  you  sealed  your  letter?  Who  has  composed 
this  poem?  Have  you  read  it  1  I  shall  read  it  to-morrow.  We  esteem 
these  people.  Did  you  exainine  the  matter? 


2Btr  lieben  biefe  Seute,  metl  ße  fo  gut  ßnb.  ffBir  hoffen,  baß  iß r 
unö  morgen  befucßen  merbet.  #abt  ißr  nießt  geßern  einen  «örief 
empfangen  ?  3cß  ßoffe,  morgen  einen  Srief  $u  empfangen.  3ötr 
münfeßen  enct)  einen  guten  borgen.  £>ie  Knaben  lernen  ü)re 
Aufgaben,  £abt  il)r  euren  Setter  gefragt,  mann  er  abreifen  mtrb  ? 
Sä)  habe  it)n  nod)  nid)t  gefragt.  §abt  ißr  eure  ©d)meßer  gern* 
fen  ?  Rufe  ße  fogleid).  £abt  ißr  fcßon  euer  ©elb  erhalten  ?  Rocß 
fließt.  3ßr  werbet  eö  heute  (biefen)  Racßmittag  erhalten,  ©eib 
ißr  geßern  bet  unferm  #aufe  Porbetgegangen  ?  feem  gehören  biefe 
£mnbe  unb  $af$en  ?  ©ie  gehören  meiner  staute,  ©ie  liebt  ße 
fef)r  Cbte  £unbe  unb  .tfa&eu)*  Siebt  it) r  eure  Zante  ?  3cß  mürbe 
ße  lieben,  menn  ße  nießt  tl>re  §unbe  unb  .fraßen  fo  febr  liebte. 
Äönnt  tl>r  biefen  Srief  lefen  ?  2Bir  bemunberten  bie  ?age  eurer 
©tabt.  §abt  ißr  btefe  armen  Sente  unterßiißt?  ©ie  Perbienen, 
unter  ßitßt  gn  merben.  £abe  icß  eitel)  fcßon  Pon  ber  Slnfunft  un* 
fereö  greunbe*  benachrichtigt  ?  feann  iß  er  angefommen?  üv  iß 
geßern  angefommen.  3cß  fanu  eö  fanm  glauben.  3cß  fann  eö 
eud)  Perßcßern.  £)iefe  Sente  ßabett  mir  @elb  angeboten.  ©oll 
td)  eö  anneßmen  ?  Reßmt  e3  nicht  an.  §abt  ißr  fcßon  nt  SRittaq 
gefpetß  ?  Rocß  nießt.  mann  merbet  ißr  m  Racßt  effen  ?  ftritß* 
ßueft  tßr  nießt  um  10  Ußr  ?  ©emößnlicß  früßßücfett  mir  um  10 
Ußr,  aber  ßente  ßabe  icß  um  9  Ußr  gefrüßßücft.  feenn  ißr  mor* 
gen  porbeigeßt,  fönnt  ißr  mit  mir  $u  Racßt  effen.  Scß  fatttt  mor* 
gen  meßt  Porbeigeßen.  Scß  ßabe  $u  piel  $u  tßun. 
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gortfefcung 

Pardon,  $ergeibirog. 
event,  (Sretgntß. 
man,  SOtann. 

Service,  £>ienft. 
bird,  SScgel. 
boot,  ©tiefel. 
glove,  ^anbfct)ii^. 
beer,  ÜBicr. 
reason,  93ernunft, 
hair,  $aar. 


ber  regelmäßigen  3e ttn>ör ter* 


to  beg,  (litten,  betteln. 

-  cut,  fchneiten. 

-  rob, rauben,  berauben. 

-  vex,  ärgern. 

-  fit,  paßen. 

-catch,  fangen. 

-  prefer,  rötlichen. 

-  stir,  ftd)  bewegen. 

"  Pf.rmit’ Utauten. 

-  allow,  $ 


to  cry,  febreten,  weinen. 

-  copy,  abfehreiben. 

-  deny,  läugnen. 

-  try,  oerfudjen,  probts 

ren. 

-  want,  notfftg  haben, 

brauchen. 

caught,  gefangen, 
wide,  weit. 


I  beg  your  pardon,  Sir.  I  beg  you  to  give  me  some  more  money. 
She  was  begging  0  in  the  streets.  Thou  robbedst,  me  of  my  money. 
Who  has  cut  your  hair1?  It  is  not  cut  well.  You  caught  me  once,  but 
you  will  never  catch  me  again.  Have  you  copied  my  letters  1  He 
denied  all.  Have  you  tried  your  boots!  Trythem.  I  think  they  will  fit  you. 


®te  bittet  eud)  um  $er$etbung.  Sei)  bitte  eud),  eure  greunbe 
pon  biefent  (£reigniß  $u  benachrichtigen.  $Barunt  meint  biefeö 
junge  50?äbrf)en  ?  3cb  fenne  bie  Urfacbe  banon  nicf)t.  grage  fte, 
mafunt  fte  meint  ?  0te  meint,  meit  fte  ihr  @elb  verloren  bat.  23e* 
megt  end)  nicht  bott  tiefem  ^Ma£e.  0d)netbet  mir  ein  ©tücf  bon 
bie'fem  gleifcbe  ab,  meint  eö  end)  gefaßt.  %\)v  habt  mir  $u  biet  ab* 
gefebnitten.  3d)  gebraute  bloß  ein  Heiner  0tiicf.  §abe  td)  end) 
'fdjon  55rob  abgefebuitten  ?  2Beitn  ü)r  e3  miinfebt,  merbe  td)  end) 
ein  0tücf  abfdbnetben.  £abe  id)  end)  geärgert?  3b?  ba&t  tnttf) 
fd)on  mehr  al£  einmal  geärgert.  3d)  merbe  eud)  nie  mteber  är^ 
gern.  ift  euer  $nabe  ?  (£r  fängt  $6gel.  ^3rcbirt  tiefe  £>anb* 
'febnbe.  3d)  habe  fte  fd)cn  probirt.  0te  ftnb  ntd)t  meit  genug. 
£aßt  ntid)  tiefe  probtren.  £er  9J?aitn,  ber  eud)  beraubt  bat,  bat 
5llle$  geläugnet.  (£r  läuguet,  eud)  gefeben  $it  haben.  2öie  fann 
er  b aö  läugnen  ?  £abt  ihr  febon  meine  Briefe  abgefebrieben  ? 
9?od)  nicht*  ift  feine  leichte  0ad)e,  fo  btel  Briefe  ab^nfebreiben. 
Erlaubt  mir,  euch  meine  ^teufte  an^ubieteit.  3Baö  mnnfd)t  ihr, 
23ier  ober  2öein  ?  3cb  mürbe  ^Baffer  »ergeben. 


3*nntetf  ung* 


t)  Einige  allgemeine  Siegeln  über  tie  regelmäßigen  Bettrvorter : 

1)  £)te  regelmäßigen  Seitroörter  bitten  ihr  Smperfect  unt  ihr  9)nrticip 

QDerfeet  turch  ?(nt)ängung  ter  (Sntung  ed  an  ten  Snftnitiü.  3.  $8. 
To  hunt,  jagen.  I  hunted,  id)  jagte ;  hunted,  gejagt,  ©ntigt  ftd) 
aber  ter  ^nftuitiö  auf  e,  bann  fügt  man  im  Smperfett  unt  ^)artifip 
nur  ein  d  bii^u.  3-  18.  To  love,  Heben.  I  loved,  ich  Hebte ;  loved, 
geliebt. 

2)  (Sntigt  fiel)  ter  Snftnitio  auf  o,  ch,  sh,  ss  ober  x,  fo  erhalten  tte  zweite 

unt  tritte  g)erfoit  te$  ß)refen$  est  unt  es  anftatt  st  unt  s.  Thou 
goest,  tu  gebejt;  he  goes,  er  geht.  Thou  watchest,  tu  wachfU 
he  watches,  er  wadht. 
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3)  (Snbigt  bet  Snftnütü  auf  y  mit  »orbergebcnbent  (Sonfonantcn,  fo  wirb 

böffetbc  bei  bet  Scrlängming  in  ie  öcrwonbclt.  3.  93.  To  deny, 
läugnen.  Thou  deniest,  bu  Itfugncft ;  he  denies,  er  läugnet ;  I 
denied,  ich  (äugnete.  SDBitb  tag  e  apoftvopf)irt^  bann  bleibt  bag  y. 
3.  93.  Thou  deny’st,  nicht  deni’st. 

4)  (Snfcigt  bet  Snftnitio  auf  ie,  fo  wirb  im  $)articip  $)refen$  ie  in  y  »et* 

roantklt.  3.  93.  To  die,  ftetben ;  dying,  flerbenb. 

5)  93ei  bet  Sonjugaticn  bet  futj  betonten  einfplbiqcn  3eitwörter,  welche 

nadh  einem  locale  nur  mit  einem  Sonfonanten  enbigen,  wie  auch  fei* 
chen  mehrfhlbigen  Serben,  beten  le|tc  mit  einem  Sonfonanten  fchlie* 
ßenbe  ©»Ibe  fur$  betont  ift,  wirb  biefer  Sonfonant  in  ben  tfbleitunggs 
ftjlben  pertoppclt.  3.  93-  I  heg,  ich  bitte ;  thou  beggest,  bu  bitteft. 
I  begged,  ich  bat.  Begging,  bittenb.  I  refer,  id)  übergebe ;  thou 
referrest,  bu  übergiebft,  it. 


@lf te  Sectio«. 

l. 

2  e  t  b  e  n  b  e  Bettwörter*1) 

C©tel)e  Sette  13.) 


Beauty,  Schönheit, 
esteem,  ?(chtung. 
king,  ^onig. 
battle,  Schlucht, 
soldier,  Solbat. 
enemy,  $iint>. 
number,  2fnjahl,  SRum* 
tuet. 


Louisa,  Citife. 
every  body,  Dobermann, 
thousand,  Saufenb. 
to  print,  bruefen. 

-  translate,  überfe|en. 

-  kill,  töbten. 

-  wound,  oerwunben. 

-  despise,  oerachten. 


to  defeat,  ) 

-beat, 

-  recompense,  )  belob* 

-  reward,  \  nein 

-  punish,  beftrafen,  ftra* 

fen. 

sold,  perfauft. 
virtuous,  tugenbhaft. 


Your  sister  Louisa  has  been  loved  and  praised,  but  your  brother 
Charles  has  been  blamed,  because  he  never  learns  his  lessons.  If  he 
had  learned  his  lesson  he  would  not  have  been  blamed.  I  have  been 
told,  that  he  is  a  very  idle  boy.  Have  you  been  paidl  You  never  will 
be  paid.  How  many  soldiers  have  been  killed  in  the  last  battle?  A 
great  number  has  been  killed  and  many  wounded. 


2Bo  tfi  bag  93ucf)  gebrueft  worben  ?  (5$  ift  tn  ^arte  ßebrueft 
worben.  @3  tft  au$  bem  gran^öftfeben  überfe£t  worben.  Der 
geittb  tfi  tn  btelen  ©flachten  gefcfytagen  worben.  2Bte  bicl  mögen 
getöbtet  worben  fein  ?  (5ö  ftnb  3000  getöbtet  worben.  ÜBte  btet 
ftnb  bon  btefen  93itcf)ern  nerfanft  worben  ?  93tö  je£t  fmb  nur  we* 
ntg  berfauft  worben.  3(1  euer  berfauft  worben  ?  (£ö  wtrb 
morgen  berfauft  werben.  @uer  Änabe  t(l  betraft  worben,  wett 
er  faut  gewefen  war.  @r  wirb  oft  bestraft.  Dtefe  2eute  werben 
bon  3^ermamt  berad)tet.  ©ie  berbtenen  aud)  nicht,  gelobt 
werben.  Manche  ftnb  getobt  worben,  bie  je&t  getabelt  werben, 
nnb  Siete  ftnb  getabett  worben,  bie  unfere  2tcf)ttmg  berbtenen.  @6 
tfi:  $u  wünfefjen,  baß  ber  tugeubtyafte  2Q?ann  betot)nt,  nnb  ber 
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fcf)tecf)tc  50 ?attn  beftraft  werbe.  Dte  ©cbönbett  btefer  Streben  tfi 
bott  3eberntamt  bewunbert  worben.  2Bamt  benft  tbr,  baß  btefer 
©arten  »erfauft  werben  wtrb  ?.  Orr  wtrb  nicht  twr  übermorgen  uer* 
fauft  werben,  ©agt  eg  mir,  wann  er  öerfanft  werben  wtrb.  §at 
man  euch  fcbon  gefagt,  baß  ber  $öntg  öerretft  tft  ?  5>J2an  bat  e$ 
mir  gefagt.  @r  wirb  niemals  wteber  hier  gefe^en  werben. 


©  e  f  cf)  l  e 

William,  9Btlbetm. 
Amelia,  Umalia. 
emperor,  Äcitfer. 
empress,  jtaifmn. 
duke,  .perjog. 
duchess,  4>erjcgin. 
ambassador,  ©cfanbter. 
ambassadress,  (SJcfant)* 
tin. 

count,  ®raf. 
countess,  (SJrä'fin. 
baron,  SSaron. 
baroness,  23arontn. 
governor,  #o.fmeifler. 
governess,  .pofmeiftmu. 
actor,  ©cbaufpidcr. 
actress,  0cbaufpk(mw. 
host,  Sßirtl). 
hostess,  3Birtf)in* 
heir,  <Srbe. 
heiress,  (Srbin. 


2. 

cf)  t  ber  Hauptwörter. 

master,  £crr,  Stödfter. 

.mistress,  $cmn,  ®ebte* 
tertn. 

shepherd,  (Schäfer, 
shepherdess,  Sd)äfmtt. 
singer,  Sänger. 

sinser’  tea nämn. 


songstress,  f 
jew,  3ube. 
jewess,  3dt>in. 
queen,  Königin, 
iord,  £nr,  £ort>. 
laay,  Dame. 

bridegroom,  S3räutigam. 
bride,  Jöraut. 
widower,  SQBittwer. 
widow,  3ä$itttvc. 
hero,  £elt>. 
heroine,  £c(t>in. 
man-servant,  Diener, 
maid-servant,  Dienerin. 


husband,  ©bemann, 
wife,  ©befiau. 
bachelor,  Sunggefett. 
maid,  Sw^Qfer. 
woman,  grau,  grauen* 
ammiet. 

descendants,  Pachtern* 
men. 

fortune,  GHticf,  83etmo* 
gen. 

park,  £t)icrgarten. 
history,  (S5cfct)id)te. 
to  die,  fterben. 

-  talk,  fpvect)««. 

-  converse,  fid)  unter* 

batten. 

married,  perbetratbet. 
celebrated,  berühmt, 
male,  männticb. 
female,  meibtid). 
true,  tnabr. 


How  does  your  cousin  2)  Charles  do?  He  was  quite  well,  when  I 
left  him.  And  how  is  your  cousin  Amelia  1  She  is  not  welk  Is  your 
uncle  William  married  1  No,  he  is  a  bachelor.  Is  your  master  at  hoine1? 
He  is  not  at  home,  but  my  mistress  is  at  home.  Do  you  know  the  heir 
of  this  housel  No,  but  I  know  the  young  heiress  of  the  garden.  The 
actor  and  actress  conversed  with  the  host  and  hostess.  My  uncle  died 
without  male  descendants. 


3ö3er  ttf  btefe  Dame  ?  ©te  tjt  bte  grau  beg  Herrn  Äennt 
it)r  btefe  grau  ?  3cf)  fenne  fTe  nnb  ihren  Obmann.  3br  Ehemann 
tfi  ein  ffetner  5!J?ann*  $abt  tbr  unfern  $ötttg  nnb  nufere  Königin 
gefeben  ?  3cf)  habe  fTe  gejTerit  gefeben.  Die  Äöntgtn  t(t  fet>r  fleht. 
Habt  tbr  ben  berühmten  ©ättger  gehört  ?  9?etn,  aber  td)  habe  bte 
©ängertn  3ennp  £tnb  gehört.  2Do  tft  euer  Jtnabe  unb  euer  5!ftäb* 
eben  ?  ©te  fhtb  tu  ber  Strebe.  Der  Her$°&  &ie  HerS°$in' 
©raf,  bte  ©räftn,  ber  Sßarott  unb  bte  fearontn  waren  mit  ihrem 
Hofmetjter  unb  ihrer  Hofmetjterin  b eute  tn  bem  Db^  rgarten.  siBar 
ber  ©efanbte  and)  ba  ?  Der  ©efanbte  unb  bte  ©efanbtüt  waren 
nicht  ba.  '  Welche  bott  ben  betben  Damen  tfl  bte  23raut  ?  3f*  bieg 
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bte  junge  2Btttwe,  »on  tt>ercf)er  tt>r  fpracget  ?  2Bigt  tfjr  fegen,  bag 
bie  junge  ©cgäfertu  bte  ©rbtu  sott  tbred  Dnfeld  Vermögen  tg? 
3cg  ttutgte  baö  uicgt.  §abt  tgr  bte  retcge  3übüt  gefebett,  bte  gegent 
tu  ber  ©tabt  angenommen  tg.  3d)  gäbe  ge  ntcf)t  gefegeit,  aber  bte 
5ötrtbtn  gat  mir  öon  tgr  erzählt.  50? an  fagt,  bag  ge  fegr  fdgön 
fei.  25ort  gegt  igre  50?agb.  2)te  ?eitte  fageit,  bag  ber  Halfer  een 
•Otuglanb  gegorben  tg.  3g  wahr  ?  3d)  tveig  ed  ntcgt.  £)er 
Äatfer  Oiapoleon  war  etn  groger  Helb.  Habt  tgr  fcbon  bte  ©e* 
fcgtdge  ber  Helbtn  begänne  b’tlrc  gelefen  ?  3d)  gäbe  ge  cr^ 
gangette  3Bocge  gelefen*  3d)  gäbe  euren  Oieffeit  gegent  gefeben* 
äßemt  tgr  meine  flehte  Oitcfge  fegen  feiltet,  fo  fagt  igr,  bag  ge  $u 
mir  fomtnt* 

it  m  e  1 1  u  n  g  e  it. 

1)  ©te  l  e  t  b  e  n  b  c  n  3  e  i 1  w  6  r  t  c  r  —  otfo  genannt,  weil  ge  etn  Selben, 
ober  ütelnubt  ein  paffiDcS,  b.  b-  untbätigeS  Subfect  Anbeuten  —  werben  in  allen 
Setten  aus  bem  3eitworte  to  be  —  welches  bier  turntet  werben  bdpt  —  unb 
bem  partictp  ‘perfect  eines  tbätigen  SettworteS  gebilbet. 

2)  ©ie  cnglifcbe  Sprache  Ijot  brej  21rten,  um  baS  ©  c  f  cf)  1  c  d)  t  jtt  unterfdbeU 
bett:  1)  ©urcb  oerfcbiebctte  äßortcr,  als :  bachelor,  Sunggefell;  maid,  3ung* 
fer;  brother,  23ruOer ;  sister,  Schwerer,  ec.  2)  ©urcb  bte  23erfd)iebenl)eit 
bet  ©nbungen,  als :  actor,  ©cbaufpteler ;  actress,  Scbaufpicleriii ;  tutor, 
Sebrer;  tutoress,  Sebrertn.  3)  ©urcb  ein  Hauptwort,  Fürwort  ober  ©igen? 
fd)«ftSwort,  welches  bem  Subjiantiö  toraugefe|t  wirb,  als:  a  cock-sparrow, 
ein  männlicher  (Sperling  ;  a  hen-sparrow,  etn  weiblicher  Sperling.  Suwetlen 
wirb  auch  baS  nämliche  äßort  ntännltcb  ober  weiblich  gebraucht.  3.  23.  Parent, 
2(nperwanbter ;  child,  jtinb;  cousin,  23 etter  ;  friend,  $reunb  ;  neighbour, 
Stfocbt'ar ;  servant,  ©tenet.  3*  33.  She  is  my  neighbour,  fte  tg  meine 
Ötacbbarin. 


3  «mH  f  t  e  Sectio«. 

!♦ 


3af)l  ber  Hauptwörter* 


German,  ©eutfcber.  child,  Jtinb. 

Englishman,  ©nglänber.  children,  jtinbet. 
England,  ©nglanb.  knife,  SOteffcr. 

Europe,  ©uropa.  fly,  fliege. 

Russia,  5Kuptanb.  city,  Stabt. 

Spain,  Spanien.  gooseberry,  Stachelbeere. 

Jndies,  3nbien.  cherry,  Äirfcbe. 

West-Indies,  2Öeg*3ns  tooth,  3abn. 

bien.  teeth,  3äi)ttc. 

glass,  ©laS.  foot,  $up,  gmpöolf. 

brush,  23iirfte.  feet,  $üpe. 

box,  SBücbfe,  Schachtel.  goose,  ®attS. 

potato,  Kartoffel.  geese,  ©änfe. 


fish,  S’ifcb. 
business,  ©efebäfte. 
heat,  £i§e. 
cold,  teilte, 
pair,  paar. 

shears,  (große)  Scbeere. 
scissars,  (deine  >  Scbeere. 
spectacles,  23rille. 
nuptials,  £oct)$eit. 
summons,  gericbtl.  S3ors 
labttng. 

mathematics,  932atbemas 
tif. 
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victuals,  «Speife.  to  study,  ftubiren.  to  celebrate,  feiern, 

ship,  <g(t)iff.  -  niarch,  mcivfd)iwn.  frequently,  häujtq,  oft. 

convent,  Klojter.  -  lend,  leiben.  through,  t>urd),  tünturd). 

handkerchief,  <§cf)nupfs  -  visit,  befudjen,  unter--  botb,  beite. 

tuet).  fucl)cn.  hundred,  Muntert. 

ln  this  country  are  many  churches.  i)  Where  are  these  two  glasses  1 
Are  the  ladies  already  gone  1  There  are  many  flies  in  your  room.  Have 
you  sold  these  potatoes  1  Where  have  you  bought  these  knives  ?  Are 
these  your  children  ?  You  have  very  fine  children.  Have  you  done  your 
business  ?  Do  you  like  fish  J  My  brother  went  to  the  Indies. 

2Bo  habt  if)r  btefe  23ürfben  t>m,qe£egt  ?  3df)  habe  fte  auf  ben  £ifcb 
gelegt.  ©inb  baö  bte  ©ebaebtetn,  bie  bie  Knaben  gebracht  haben  ? 
§aben  fte  auct)  bie  ©läfer  gebracht?  5Bie  met  Einher  habt  ihr? 

habe  mer  Kinber.  3wet  Knaben  uub  $wet  9Mbcben.  §abt 
ü)t  Bonbon  uub  2ioerpool  gefeiten  ?  <£ö  ftnb  $wei  fcfjöne  ©tdbte. 
Siebt  ü) r  ©nglattb  uub  bte  (£ngldnber  ?  Stebt  tt>r  bte  Deutfcben  ? 
Sie  Deutfcben  ftnb  ein  guteö  &olf.  2llle  9Nenfcben  fmb  trüber, 
teilte  trüber  befugten  oft  bte  trüber  tu  beu  Heftern.  ©eib 
tyr  febon  tn  3nbten  gewefen  ?  war  in  2ßefc3nbten.  Die 
£n§e  tu  ©panien  uub  bte  Kälte  in  NufHanb  ftnb  beibe  unange* 
nebrn*  §abt  tt)r  feine  Kartoffeln  gegeffett  ?  £abt  tbr  febon  Ktr* 
[eben  btefe$  3al)r  gegejfen  ?  3rf)  habe  febon  Kirfcben  nnb  ©tacbel* 
beeren  gegeffen,  aber  icb  habe  noch  feine  kirnen  gegeffett.  jlßir 
haben  geffern  gtfebe  gegeffen.  5öo  habt  #  ö*efe  ©ebnupftücber 
qefauft  ?  3br  müßt  biefe  grauen  fragen.  £abt  ihr  ©änfe  beute 
gefanft  ?  waren  feine  ©änfe  auf  bem  Ntarft.  Dtefe  tarnen 
haben  ihre  3äl)ne  werteren.  5öie  Diel  ©olbaten  ftnb  geftern  bnrdb 
bie  ©tabt  marfebtrt  ?  Dreitaufenb  3nfantenften  (gußoolf)  nnb 
£aufenb  (tu)  ^ferbe.  Unfer  ©arten  ift  fünftunbert  guß  fang, 
tiefer  junge  9Nann  bat  bte  Ntatbematif  ftubirt.  5BoUt  ihr  wir 
eure  Griffe  leihen?  5Bie  otel  (große)  ©cbeeren  habt  ihr  gefanft  ? 
ftabt  ihr  auch  ffeine  ©dbeeren  gefanft?  3öann  werben  btefe  jun* 
gen  Seute  ihre  ^oebsett  feiern  ?  2ötr  haben  geftern  eine  gerichtliche 
*Borlabung  erhalten,  £abt  ihr  febon  bte  Neutgfctten  auS  Europa 
gehört?  ©tnb  gute  Nachrichten  angefommen?  ©te  ftnb  fehr 
fehlest*  Die  ©petfen  waren  auf  nnferm  ©cbtffe  fehr  fehle#. 

2* 

QJebraucb  be$  fäcbftfcben  ©entttP$. 

James,  Snfob.  wool,  8Me.  monument,  90?onunmtn 

palace,  9)ato|i.  work,  2ßerf,  2Ci*6eit.  several,  mehrere, 

may,  90tat.  hundredweight,  )  3ent*  seldom,  feiten, 

banker,  33anquier.  quintal,  f  ner.  whose,  weffen. 

Have  you  been  at  my  sister’s2)  housel  No,  but  I  have  been  at  your 
brother’s.  Will  you  come  along  with  me  to  my  sister’s  1  Whose  3)  book 
is  this  ?  It  is  Peter’s  (book).  Whose  is  this  fine  housel  It  is  Mr.  P. 
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the  banker’s.  Have  you  already  been  at  St.  Peter’s  (church)  1  I  never 
was  there.  Where  does  y-our  brother  live?  He  lives  near  St.  Paul’s 
(church).  My  uncle  has  bought  a  hundredweight  of  wool.  4) 

£abt  ityr  fctyon  bett  Safob’m^alaß  tu  Bonbon  gefeiert  ?  Sa,  td) 
tyabe  ttyn  vergangenem  Satyr  gefetyen,  ©r  iß  fetyr  alt  Styr  feib  in 
Sottbon  gewefett.  Siebt  ityr  bie  ©tabt  Sonbo.n  ?  ©m  iß  eine  große 
©tabt,  aber  ße  iß  nictyt  fo  fdtyön  alm  spartm.  0etb  ityr  and)  in  ber 
^)auim^ird)e  gewefen?  Sd)  bin  metyrere  ^ale  darin  gewefett. 
Dam  iß  ein  fctyönem  Monument.  §abt  ityr  ben  ^palaß  ber  Königin 
gefetyen  ?  Sa,  icty  tyabe  ttyn  gefetyen,  aber  er  iß  nictyt  fo  fctyöit  aim 
ber  ^>alaß  dem  $önigm  von  grattfretcty.  5öamt  feib  ityr  von  Sott* 
bott  abgereiß  ?  Sd)  bin  im  9J?onat  9D?ai  abgereiß.  £abt  ityr  fctyon 
©ottye’m  2öerfe  gelefen?  Sa,  id)  tyabe  ße  gelefen,  aber  icty 
liebe  ße  nictyt  fo  fetyr  aim  ©ctyiller’m  ^Berfe.  £abt  ityr  Sorb  Sßtyron’m 
©ebictyte  bewundert?  ©te  werben  von  Sillen  bewundert,  welctye  ße 
gelefen  tyabett.  SLBo  feib  ityr  fo  lange  gewefett  ?  Sd)  bin  bet  eurem 
Dmfel  gewefen.  2Barum  feib  ityr  nid)t  bet  meiner  Dante  gewef.  tt  ? 
Scty  bin  tn  bem  ©arten  eurer  Dante  gewefen.  Der  ©arten  enrer 
Dante  iß  fetyr  groß  mtb  fctyon.  ©ure  Dante  tyat  mir  etn  ©lam  2öetn 
angeboten,  5öem  getyört  biefe  Utyr  ?  ©m  tß  meinem  23ruberm.  5Sie 
befindet  ßd)  eurem  Sörttberm  £3raut  ?  Sd)  weiß  em  nictyt,  benn  tcty 
fetye  ße  feiten.  $emtt  ityr  bie  Dame,  bie  eben  vorbetgetyt  ?  ©m  iß 
bie  grau  bem  23anquterm,  ber  tn  biefer  0traße  wotyttt. 

5t  it  m  c  r  f  u  tt  g  e  tn 

i)  2Bie  fcbon  früher  erwähnt,  wirb  bte  gjichrlßit  ber  Hauptwörter  gewöhn* 
ltd)  burd)  HtHjufügung  etneö  s.gcbilbet.  2Cu^uatymen  t>on  biefer  Stege!  ftnb  : 

1)  äBenn  ba$  Hauptwort  im  ©ingulat  fiel)  auf  ch,  sh,  ss,  x  unb  o  cnbtgt, 
fo  wirb  bem  Plural  ein  es  angehängt.  3.  33.  Church,  mtirctye ; 
churches,  Kirchen;  hero,  £etb;  heroes,  Haben. 

2)  Gnbtgt  ftd)  ba$  Hauptwort  mit  ctHcm  y,  unb  gebt  biefem  ein  Sonfonant 
povan,  fo  üermanbelt  fiel)  y  in  ies.  3  33.  Fly,  fliege ;  flies,  Riegen  ; 
beauty,  ©cbonheit ;  beauties,  ©cbonbeiten.  ®et)t  aber  bem  y  ein 
93ccal  noran,  wirb  im  Plural  bloß  ein  s  bin^ugefügt.  3.  33.  boy,  itnabe; 
boys,  Knaben. 

3)  ©nbigt  fid)  ba6  Hauptwort  auf  f  ober  fe,  fo  nimmt  e$  im  $)lural  anftatt 
funb  fe  :  ves.  3-  33.  Calf,  Äolb;  calves,  halber  ;  knife,  SOlefßr ; 
knives,  Keffer.  Doch  bleibt  ba$  f  im  Plural,  wenn  fiel)  ber  ©ingular 
auf  ff,  rf  unb  oof  enbigt.  3.  33.  Cliff,  Klippe ;  cliffs,  stippen ; 
dwarf,  3werg  ;  dwarfs,  3merge.  (Ausgenommen  staff,  ©tab ;  staves, 
©täbe ;  turf,  (ber)  Stafen  ;  turves,  (bie)  Stofen  ;  fo  wie  chief,  An* 
führet,  chiefs;  grief,  Seiben,  griefs;  handkerchief,  ©d)nupftud) ; 
handkerchiefs,  ©cbnupftücber,  u.  f.  w.) 

4)  ©inen  ganj  unregelmäßigen  Plural  bilbett  folgenbe:  man,  SDtenfd), 
SDZann ;  men,  50tenfd)en,  SOtänner.  Woman,  grau,  women,  grauen. 
Brother,  33ruber  ;  brothers,  and)  brethren  (nur  in  ber  93ebeutung : 

S)titbrüber).  Louse,  Sau*;  lice,  Saufe.  Mouse,  9)?auS;  mice, 
SOtäufe.  Ox,  £)cb^  ;  oxen,  Dcbfen,  Die,  5Bürfel ;  dice,  bie  SBürfel ; 
foot,  guß ;  feet,  güße.  Penny,  englifdjer  Pfennig;  pence,  Neunte«. 
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5)  Die  Dielen  mit  man  $ufammengefe|ten  Börter  haben  in  ber  gflebrheit 
men.  3.  93.  Englishman,  Englishmen,  Snglänber.  Countryman,  \ 
8anb(g)ntann  ;  countrymen,  £anb(g)lcitfe.  ^Dahingegen  l>ot>en  Ger¬ 
man  unb  Roman  ben  regelmäßigen  Plural  Germans  «nt)  Romans, 

rocil  in  tiefen  Boilern  man  nicht  angehängt  ift. 

6)  ©inige  Hauptwörter  merten  mir  im  «Singular  gebraucht.  3.  93.  People, 

93elf,  ßeute ;  business,  (gefchäfte ;  cheese,  .ftäfe ;  deer,  9teh;  fish, 

^tfche ;  fowl,  (geflüget ;  foot,  Snfanteriften ;  horse,  Centern  ^)ferte ; 
fruit,  Dbjt ;  hair,  Haare ;  sheep,  Schafe.  (Suweilen  fagt  man  auch: 
fishes,  fruits,  hairs). 

7)  ftolgente  Hauptwörter  ftttb  nur  im  Plural  gebräuchlich  :  riches,  JKeich« 
thum  ;  means,  Mittel ;  news,  9?cuigfeit ;  pains,  902itl;e  ;  alms,  HU 
mofen  ;  ashes,  ?(fche ;  bowels,  Singewcibc ;  breeches,  Hdfcn  ; 
colours,  $ahne ;  lungs,  ßimgc ;  nine-pins,  ßcgelfpicl ;  Indies,  3ns 
hielt ;  rnathematics,  SJtaflumatif ;  oats,  Hafer;  orgues,  Orgel;  pox, 
93(attern  ;  regimentals,  Uniform  ;  summons,  gerichtliche  93orlatung  ; 
shears,  große  Scheere ;  scissars,  Keine  Scheere ;  snuffers,  Stchtpu|e ; 
stairs,  Sreppe ;  bellovvs,  93lafebalg ;  tongs,  Sange ;  victuals,  Speifc ; 
wages,  Cohn ;  spectacles,  93ritle.  ('Bill  man  fagen  :  ich  habe  eine 
93riIIe,  eine  Scheere  gefanft,  fo  muß  bag  Bort  pair,  $)aar,  gebraucht 
werten.  3.  93.  I  bought  a  pair  of  spectacles,  &c.) 

2)  2Cußer  tem  gewöhnlichen  (genitto  mit  of  giebt  eg  im  (Snglifchen  noch  ben 
fogenannten  f  ä  ch  f  i  f  ch  e  n  (genirfio,  fo  heißen t,  weil  er  fächftfehen  ober  tentfehen 
Urfprungg  ift.  Sr  wirb  burch  pinjiifügung  eineg  ’s  an  ein  im  (genitip  fte  heu¬ 
tig  Bort  gebilbet.  3.  93.  My  father’s  house,  meineg  33aterg  Hang,  Dnfet 
©enitiD  wirb  nur  bann  gebraucht/  wenn  er  einen  93  e  f  i  |  ober  S  t  g  e  n  t  b  u  m 
anbeufef.  Hat  tag  Hauptwert,  welchcg  im  (genittu  fleht/  fehett  ein  s,  fo  flellt 
man  nur  ein  ’  hinter  baffetbe.  £)ieg  gefchiebt  auch/  wenn  tag  Hauptwort  im 
Plural  ftebr.  3.  93.  The  ladies’  pride,  ber  Manien  ©toi;.  Beim  ber  Oe; 
genffanb  Mehreren  aiigehört,  fo  hängt  man  tag  ’s  beut  lebten  HmlPtworte  an. 

3-  93.  Nicholas  and  Peter’s  dog  is  in  the  yard,  üfltfclaug  unb  ^)etcr’g  Hunb 
ift  in  bem  Hefe.  Beim  ein  (gegenftaub,  bem  ein  anberer  angehört,  burch  meh« 
rere  Hauptwörter  bezeichnet  wirb/  fo  befomuit  bag  le|te  bog  3eicheit  beg  (genis 
tiog.  3.  93.  The  king  of  Prussia’s  troops  are  well  disciplined,  beg  $6* 
nigg  pon  $)reußen  Sruppen  ftitb  gut  bifciplinirt.  3n  folgenceii  unb  ähnlichen 
SRebertgarteit  werben  beibe  Seichen  beg  (genitipg  gefegt:  Itis  an  acquaintance 
of  my  cousin’s,  eg  ift  eine  Jöefanntfchaft  meineg  93etterg.  An  observation 
of  my  brother’s,  eine  93emerfung  meineg  93ruberg.  Sflad)  fehl*  befannten 
fächftfehen  ©enitiöen  bleibt  ber  9?ominatip  weg.  3-  93.  St.  Paul’s  (church), 
bie  ©t.  spaulgftrche.  At  Lloyd’s  (coffee-house),  in  ßlopb’g  ^affechaug. 

3) ,  «So  oft  gehöre  it  im  Snglifchen  mit  to  be  auggebrüeft  wirb,  ffebt  bag 
frageube  Jürwort  im  (genitip.  >Per  Siigtänbcr  fagt  nicht:  B  e  m  gehört  biefeg 
Hang?  fonbern  :  weffen  ift  bieg  Hang? 

4)  JDag  Betchen  beg  (genitipg  of  fteht  nach  Hauptwörtern,  bie  eine  9)?cnge/ 
ein  (gewicht,  ein  Sföaaß,  eine  3ahl,  ein  9?eich/  ßanb,  eine  3nfet,  Stabt,  einen 
$ltiß,  SOlotiaf,  u.  f.  w.  an;eigen.  3.  93.  A  pint  of  ale,  eine  $)iute  93ier  ;  the 
town  of  Berlin,  bie  Stabt  93ertin.  93ei  ben  Manien  ber  $tüffe  faivn  man  bag 
3eichen  beg  (gemtipg  wegtaffen.  3.  93.  The  river  Elb.  (gewöhnlicher  ift  feboch: 
the  Elb,  the  Danube.  5>er  (genitip  wirb  auch  nach  mehreren  93 (U  uub3«its 
Wörtern  gcfe§t.  3.  93.  Proud  of  honour,  el)rftol$.  Full  of  words,  wortreich» 
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&teiicl)titc  SectiPiu 

i* 

©tetgeruttg  ber  ©tgenfchaftdmörter. 

Aberica,  tfmcrifa.  big,  \  m  quite  as,  eben  fo. 

Sophia,  @epl)ifl.  stout,  f  perhaps,  ötfflrtc&t. 

language,  (Sprache.  hot,  beiß.  worse,  fdjltmmev. 

world,  SÖBett.  agreeable,  angenehm.  tall,  groß,  lang, 

winter,  SQBinter.  useful,  nö|ltd).  most,  meifte. 

season,  3abre$$ett.  unhappy,  ungUtcfhcJ).  least,  roentgfie. 
populated,  bepölfert.  amiable,  lieben$n>Örbtg.  best,  bejle. 
pretty,  t)übfcl).  northern,  notblid).  than,  al$,  fcenn. 

I  like  Paris  better  1)  than  London.  London  is  larger  than  Paris,  but 
Paris  is  much  finer  than  London.  My  friend  likes  the  French  better 
than  the  Engiish.  The  French  manners  are  inore  amiable  than  the 
English.  Which  do  you  like  best,  2)  the  Engiish  or  French  language1? 
I  like  them  both.  The  more  you  speak  Engiish,  the  more  3)  you  will 
learn  this  language.  London  is  the  largest  town  in  the  world.  The 
northern  countries  please  me  the  least.  My  horse  is  better  than  your 
father’s. 

©opt)te  tfl  eben  fo  tiebengmürbtg  alö  ihre  ©chmefler,  aber  2lma* 
Ita  ifl  bie  tiebenämitrbigfle.  Set)  liebe  ffe  am  metfleit.  ©te  tfl  nicht 
qan*  fo  groß,  aber  fte  tfl  biel  hübfeher  alö  ihre  ©chmefler.  fiöelcher 
sott  benbeiben  Knaben  ifl  ber  größte  ?  äötlbelm  ifl  eben  fo  groß 
al$  Maxi  Siefe  grau  tfl  btefer  al$  jene,  ©te  ifl  bte  bteffte  grau, 
bte  ich  je  gefehlt  habe.  Sie  reichen  2Ölenfcf)en  ftnb  nicht  immer 
bte  glücf  lieh  flen.  (gnglanb  ifl  eineä  ber  retchflen,  aber  nicht  ber 
gläbfltct) flett  Räuber  ber  3Belt.  Set)  t)abe  bort  biete  arme  Seute, 
btelleicht  bie  ärmjlett,  gefebett*  Slmerifa  tfl  eineä  ber  glücflichflen 
Sauber.  Stmertfa  ifl  nicht  fo  flarf  bebölfert  alö  Europa.  SLÖelcf)er 
bon  ben  betben  23ri'tbern  ifl  ber  Dletchfle.  tiefer  ifl  reicher  at$ 
jener,  aber  er  ifl  unglücklicher  al$  jener.  5ßie  ifl  baö  2öetter  t)ente  ? 
3ft  eö  eben  fo  fcf)ött  alö  geflern  ?  Sa$  ^Better  ifl  beute  fdbtecbt, 
geflern  mar  e$  fchötter.  ifl  biet  heißer  alö  geflern.  Sieß  ifl 
ber  beißefle  Sag,  ben  mir  biefcö  Sabr  gehabt  haben.  Ser  grub* 
ltng 4)  ifl  eine  angenehmere  Sabre^ett  alö  ber  SBinter.  tfl  bie 
aitgenebmfle  bon  alten  3ahre^^etten*  (gut  £unb  tfl  mißlicher  aß 
eine  $a£e,  unb  etn  ©arten  angenehmer  afö  etn  §au£.  9Jleitt  ©ar* 
ten  tfl  länger  al$  ber  enreö  SSruberö.  X)tefer  S3anm  ifl  höher  alö 
euer  #au$.  Sie  Aufgabe  eureö  Änabett  ifl  nicht  fo  fchmer  al$ 
btejenige  btefeg  kleinen  ^äbchenö.  Se  ntehr  ihr  arbeitet,  beflo 
eher  merbet  ihr  fertig  fein,  ©ureö  Dttfefö  Sage  ifl  nicht  bie  attge* 
nebmfle.  Sie  Nachrichten  auö  ©uropa  ftnb  fchltmmer  ald  je* 
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January,  Somtor. 
February,  gebnuit. 
March,  SOiärj. 

April,  2fpri(. 

May,  9J?ai. 

June,  3w»t. 

July,  3«ti. 

August,  2(uguft. 
September,  ©cpteniber. 
October,  £)ftolu’r. 
November,  SlCPember. 
December,  JDi’jcntin’r. 
sunday,  (Sonntag, 
monday,  'SCNontag. 
tuesday,  üDU'uflag. 
wednesday,  50^'tttrüocl). 
thursday,  jDonnevftag« 
friday,  greitag. 
saturday,  ©onnabenb. 


2. 

a  5  I  w  o  r  t  e 

(©ielfoe  ©eite  5.) 

Emilia,  (Stnilte. 

Sicily,  ©teilten. 
Genoese,  ©enuefev. 
age,  2(lter/  3af)vt)unfcert. 
date,  «Datum, 
war,  Äricg. 

revolution,  Stmlutton. 
worth,  Slßertb. 
sliilling,  ©cbillitig. 
penny,  engl.  Pfennig, 
post-paper,  ^poftpapter. 
quire,  Öiuct)  (Rapier), 
linen,  ßdmvanb. 

pound,  pfunt). 
bottle,  $lafd)e. 
egg,  (St. 

portwine,  Portwein. 


n 


sailor,  SMntrofe. 
bord,  SBort). 
steamboat,  iDanipffd)tfif. 
voyage,  ©eeretfe. 
liquor,  Stgueur. 
mile,  SOleile. 
third,  iDrittel. 
quarter,  iBicrtel. 
to  discover,  entbedfen. 

-  murder,  erworben. 

-  fetcb,  fjolen. 

-  strike,  fd)(agftt. 
struck,  gefcblagctt. 
began,  ftng  an. 
whole,  gan$. 

past,  oorbei,  porüber. 
far,  weit, 
enougb,  genug, 
fortnight,  pterjebn  Sage. 


Can  you  teil  me  what  o’clock  it  is?  It  is  just  twelve  o’clock.  It  must 
be  later  than  that.  It  is  half  an  hour  past  twelve.  5)  It  is  a  quarter  past 
one.  Has  it  already  struck  four?  It  is  going  to  strike  four.  What  time 
do  you  sup  ?  At  6)  nine  o’clock.  How  many  are  we  at  table.  We  are 
ten.  Give  me  another?)  glass  of  wine,  if  you  please.  How  long  has 
your  cousin  been  in  the  country  ?  A  fortnight,8)  Sir.  I  have  bought 
some  eggs  and  butter  to-day.  How  many  pounds^)  of  butter  have 
you  bought?  I  bought  three  pounds.  Have  you  a  watch?  I  have  a 
gold  one.  10)  Fetch  me  a  penny’s  worth  H)  of  bread. 


5Ba3  tfb  euer  2llter  ?  3$  bin  20  3<*bre  alt.  alt  mag  euer 
Dnfel  fein  ?  @r  fattn  50  3<*f)re  alt  fern.  3Bte  alt  tft  eure  Staute 
(frmtlte?  0te  ift  40  3at)r  alt.  §abt  itjr  spotfpapier?  3cb 
pabe  ein  gau^eä  SSurf).  ©etb  ibr  febott  naef)  ber  ^oft  gemefeu  ? 
5ftocb  nicht.  3d)  werbe  um  2  Uf)f  btugeben.  3Bauu  werbet  tt>r 
$uritcffommen  ?  3d)  werbe  um  4  Ubr  $ttrücf  feilt.  $ommt  fobalb 
al$  möglich  $urücf,  um  ein  ©lag  Piqueur  $u  taufen  (nehmen). 
3dE)  trittfe  niemals  Piqueur,  aber  wenn  tf>r  guten  5Beüt  f)abt,  fo 
n>erbe  id)  ein  ober  $wet  ©lag  12)  baoon  trütfen*  2Bte  tuet  t>abt  itjr 
für  btefe  ?etmt)anb  befahlt?  3cb  gab  nur  4  (Schillinge  für  bte 
©Ile. 13)  £tefeg  Stucf)  foftet  mehr  a(g  40  ^Ll)alcr  bag  ©titef.  $öte* 
Ptel  foftet  bte  glafdje  öon  btefem  Portwein  ?  ©ie  foftet  5  ©cbiltinge. 
©uer  greuttb  l )at  etn  drittel  fetneö  ^ermögeng  verloren.  cU 
eben  Saturn  haben  wtr  beute  ?  (wörtl. :  ^Beleben  £ag  beg  9J2o* 
natg  buben  wir  beute?)  feilte  ift  ber  $ebnte.  ©oitntag  ift  ber 
erfte,  Montag  ber  zweite  unb  £)ienftag  ber  britte  £ag  ber  SBodje* 
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äßamt  werben  wtr  ttt  ber  ©tabt  attfommett  ?  5Btr  werben  um  8 
Ufyr  anfommen*  3ßte  weif  t(l  e3  bte  $ur  ©tabt  ?  Ungefähr  8  9D?et* 
len.  5Btßt  tl)r,  wte  viel  Ul)v  eö  iß?  iß  bret  Viertel  auf14) 
fed)3.  eö  ntcfyt  fpäter  ?  Samt  fyabett  wir  ttod)  %eit  genug.  3d) 
erfytelt  gefterit  einen  93rtef.  @r  war  Pom  3,  5lprtl.  15)  siöann  ba* 
ben  eure  greuttbe  Bonbon  Perlaffen  ?  £lnt  eben)  12.  Sunt,  ©te 
werben  uädifte  $öocf)e  mit  bem  i)ampffd)tff  bter  etn  treffe  tt.  £a$ 
£)antpffd)tff  fomrnt  eine  um  bte  anbere  3öod)e. 16j  2luf  unferm 
©d)tffe  waren  102  Darrofen  am  93orb.  5ßte  Ptel  £ecttoncn  l)abt 
tbr  wödjentltdj  ?  17)  3d)  fyabe  nur  $wet.  3m  3abre  1282  würben 
alle  gratt^ofeu  tu  ©teilten  ermorbet.  üftad)  einer  D^etfe  pon  70  Za* 
gen  entberfte  golumbug,  etn  ©emtefer,  Slmertfa,  am  12.  Dftober 
1492.  Ser  ftebenjctfyrtge  ,^rieg  begann  im  3al)re  1756,  unb  bte 
fran^öftfdje  D^epolution  tm  3af)re  1789. 


5fitmerftttt0Ctt. 


i)  3m  spefittö  läßt  bte  englifebe  ©pracbe,  eben  fo  wie  bte  beutfebe,  bie  ©Örter 
Uttperänbert,  unb  bezeichnet  bte  93ergtcicbung  mittelft  bet  Souiunction  as,  wie, 
fo,  al6.  3.  93.  William  is  as  tall  as  his  brother,  ©ilbetm  ift  fo  groß  at$  fein 
93ruber.  ©er  ßemparatip  wirb  tut  (Sngttfcben  cutf  folgenbe  SQBetfe  gebilbet : 
ntetn  fügt  jtt  beut  etnfplbigen  unb  $u  beut  grt>etfr>( btgen  93etworter  bt»BU :  great, 
groß,  greater,  großer  ;  rieh,  reich,  richer,  reicher*  £at  ba$  93eiwcrt  febott  ein 
e,  fo  befommt  e£  tut  (Somparatio  nur  ein  r  :  wise,  weife,  wiser,  weifet  ;  fine, 
febott,  finer,  febbner.  ©er  ©uperlgtip  ,bet  etit-  unb  mancher  zweifplbigen  93eis 
werter  befommt  est,  unb  wenn  er  febon  ein  e  bflt,  ttur  st:  great,  greatest, 
am  größten  ;  wise,  wisest,  am  weifejien.  ©entt  ta6  etttfplbige  93eiwort  ftcb 
auf  d,  g  ober  t  cnbjgt,  unb  ber  93ocal  fur$  ift,  wirb  d,  g,  t  im  (Semparattp  unb 
©upertatip  p<rboppett :  red,  rotb,  n-dder,  rbtber,  reddest,  am  rotbefien  ;  big, 
bi  cf,  bigger,  tiefer,  biggest,  am  btcfjien.  ©nbigt  ftcb  ba$  93eiwort  auf  y,  fo 
wirb  tiefer  93iicbfiabe  im  ßomparattp  in  ier  unb  int  ©uperlattp  in  iest  per* 
watibelt :  happy,  glticfücb,  happier,  gtücfticber,  happiest,  am  gUicflicbften.  33et 
mebrfpibigen  Beiwörtern  fe£t  man  im  Somparatip  more  (mehr)  unb  ittt  ©us 
pertatip  most  (am  tneifienj :  learned,  gelehrt ;  more  learned,  gelehrter  ;  most 
learned,  aut  getebrteften.  folgenbe  Beiwörter  weichen  pott  beit  Siegeln  ab: 


Good,  gut.  Better,  beffer, 

Bad,  fcblecbt.  Worse,  fcblimtner. 

Much,  piet.  More,  mehr. 

Little,  wenig.  Less,  weniger. 

Near,  ttal).  Nearer,  näher. 

Old,  alt.  Eider,  auch  older,  fil 


Best,  am  befielt. 

Worst,  atn  fcbltmmfien. 

Most,  am  weiften. 

Least,  am  wenigfien* 

next,  auch  nearest,  am  näcbfictt. 

Eldest,  auch  oldest,  am  ältefien. 


©o  wie  im  ^)oftttP  bte  ÜBergleidbung  burch  as  (al$)  perbuuben  wirb,  fo  g es 
braucht  man  im  ©omparatip  than  (als).  3.  93.  Purer  than  gold,  reiner  a(6 
©otb.  He  is  taller  than  you,  er  ift  größer  alSibr. 

2)  3m  ©ewtfcben  gebraucht  man  ba$  ©orteben  a  nt  ittt  ©uperfatip  por  tuet? 
fiett,  befielt,  wenigen.  3ttt  (Snglifchen  läßt  man  baffelbe  entweber  gau^  weg, 
über  überfe|t  burch  ben  2Crtifel  the.  3.  93. 1  like  Italy  the  most,  ich  liehe 
3talten  am  meifien. 


•*)  Um  bie  (Steigerung  burch  je  unb  befio  au^itbrücfett,  bebienen  ftcb  bte 
©nglänber  M  U rtifel«  the.  3.  93.  The  more,  the  better,  je  mehr,  befio  beffer. 


4)  ©te  Sahre^eiteii  bleibett  int  Snglifchett  ebne  2lrtifel :  1)  wenn  man  fte 
perfcnificirt,  2)  wenn  ntan  fte  in  aßgenteinet  JBebeutung  perflet)t. 

5)  SBortlid) :  (£6  ijt  eine  halbe  Stunbe  übet  $wolf. 

6)  ©ie  spräpofttiott  u  nt  wirb  bei  Eingabe  bet*  Sage?ftunben  burch  at  (iberfe|t. 

7)  ©a?  beutfehe  2(bperb  noch  tot  bent  Bahlworte  ein  br(i<ft  bie  englifche 
(Sprache  insgemein  bnreh  other  in  SSerbinbuug  mit  bent  unbefiimmten  2lrtifel 
au?  ;  por  jebentanbetn  Bablworte  wirb  tt  o  ch  buvch  more  überfeit,  welche?  an’? 
Sttbe  be?  Sa|e?  tritt.  3.  33.  Give  me  another  cup  of  tea,  gebt  mir  nod)  eine 
Safte  Shee.  I  want  four  pounds  of  sugar  more,  id)  gebrauche  noch  Pier 
#funb  3ucfer  (rnörtl.:  ich  gebrauche  Pier  $>funb  3nder  mehr). 

8)  93ierjehn  Sage  wirb  zuweilen  burch  fortnight  überfe|t. 

9)  3m  ©eutfdjen  fiehett  bie  Subfiatitipe,  welche  ein  9)?aap,  ein  ©ewicht,  ober 
eine  3abl  bezeichnen,  im  Singular,  fall?  fte  ftch  nicht  auf  tt  enbigett.  3.  33. 
©rei  spfttnb  (nicht  ^fitttbe)  5iaffee ;  fed)?  SOiaap  Sßein.  3»!  Sttgiifchen  fteben 
fte,  fofertt  fte  mehrfach  gebacht  werben,  tut  Plural.  2Cu?genommen  bapott  ftnb  : 
couple,  pair,  $)oar;  dozert,  ©u|enb  ;  score,  Stiege.  3*  33.  Tvvo  pair  of 
stockings,  zwei  $aat  Strümpfe. 

i°)  oft  int  (Snglifchen  ftch  eitt  2(bfectip  auf  ein  porhergehenbe?  Sitbfiantip 
bezieht,  wirb  bemfclbett  one,  tut  Plural  ones,  nachgefe|t,  um  an  ba?  Hauptwort 
Ztt  erinnern.  3.  33.  Bring  me  oysters,  but  fresh  ones,  bringt  mir  2lufiertt> 
aber  frifche. 

n)  92ach  2Cngabe  be?  Sßerthe?  ober  greife?  fe|t  bie  engftfebe  Sprache  ba? 
Subfianttp  worth,  SBertb,  Perbiubet  biefe?  permittelfi  be?  fäcbftfchett  ’s  mit  bent 
porhergehenben  fbauptworte,  unb  fe|t  por  ba?  nachfolgenbe  of.  3*  33.  Get  two 
shilling’s  worth  of  oysters,  nehmt  für  zwei  Schillinge  2Cujicrn. 

12)  3nt  ©eutfdben  folgt  in  :  e  i  tt  o  b  e  r  z  w  e  i  ba?  Subftantio  ben  3ahl* 
Wörtern  int  «plitral  nach  ;  int  (Snglifchen  fiellt  ftch  bagegen  ba?  Hauptwort  int 
Singular  hinter  ba?  Beiwort  ein,  tt  tt  b  z  w  e  i  folgt  nach.  3.  33.  A  glass 
or  two,  ein  ober  zwei  ©läfer. 

13}  eßei  Angabe  be?  SBerth?  einer  Sache  wirb  ber  ©egenfianb,  beffett  3ßertf) 
beftimmt  wirb,  itn  Snglifchen  buvch  ben  unbefiimmten  2lrtife(  au?gebrüdt. 
3-  33.  At  what  price  do  you  seil  an  eil  of  this  cloth?  3n  welchem  greife 
perfauft  ihr  bie  Gelle  pon  biefeut  Suche  ? 

!4)  21  tt  f  wirb  burch  to  überfe|t'. 

15)  «Briefe  werben  batirt :  January,  Ist,  2nd,  3rd,  4th. 

16)  Sin  unt  bett  anbern  Sag :  every  second  day. 

17)  £>ie  2lbperbien  ft  (in bl  ich,  täglich,  wöchentlich,  mon  at« 
l  i  ch  ,  |  ä  h  r  l  i  ch  ,  in  QSepbittbuug  mit  einem  3-thlworte,  werben  burch  ba?  ent* 
fprecheube  Subfianttp  in  tBerbinbung  mit  bent  unbefiimmten  2(rtifel  überfe|t. 
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SJierje^nte  Sectiotn 

1. 

sperfönttche  unb  beft$an$etgenbe  gürmörter. 

(0{ tty  ©fite  6.) 

General,  (General,  neighbour,  9?ad)0ßr.  to  ache,  fdpnergen. 
head,  jtopf.  to  send,  fd)icfeh.  -  knock,  f  topfen, 

carriage,  äßagcn.  -  run,  laufen.  -  stop,  fiitt  fielen. 

Where  is  your  brother  !  He  was  at  home  when  I  returned.  We  were 
just  talking  of  you  when  you  came.  Who  are  those  ladies  ?  They 
are  t)  singers.  Whose  garden  is  this  ?  It  is  mine.  To  whom  belong 
these  houses!  They  belong  to  my  uncle.  Who  knoc.ks  at  the  door? 
It  is  your  daughter.  Is  it  you,  2)  who  has  done  it  ?  Me,  what  have  I 
done  I  This  house  is  mine,  3)  but  that  is  theirs.  It  is  a  good  thing  to 
have  a  house  of  one’sown.4)  Does  your  watch  go  well?  Mine  does 
not  go  well,  it  has  stop’t.  My  head  aches. 5)  Who  is  this  man  !  He  is 
a  friend  of  mine.  G)  Your  father  and  brother  7)  have  been  here.  Have 
you  ever  seen  London  and  its  3)  Hyde  Park! 

2öer  Hopft?  3cfj  bin  eö,  25ruber.  S5t(l  b  u  e$,  ber  eö  getfyan 
bat  ?  3  b  r  habt  e$  get^att*  (53  ffnb  nufere  greunbe,  bte  e3  ge* 
fagt  haben.  2Ber  fomrnt  ba?  2Bir-jutb  e3.  ©etb  tbr  e3,  mein 
greunb  ?  5Ber  ift  btefer  £err  ?  (53  ijt  ber  fran^öftfcf>e  ©enerat, 
ber  gezerrt  tn  unferer  ©täbt  angefommen  tft  2Ber  ftnb  biefe  Za* 
men  ?  (53  ffnb  granpjutnen.  Zie  äftefte  tfl  eine  fßermanbte  tmb 
bte  jüugfte  eine  gute  greunbtn  bon  mir.  3d)  btn  febr  erfreut,  ettcf) 
$u  [eben.  3Ü  bat!  etter  $Bagett  ?  2>a,  e3  tfi  ber  metutge.  Unb 
btefe  spferbe  ?  (53  ffnb  bte  ihrigen.  (53  finb  febr  fcfyone  ^Pferbe. 
©te  fittb  nicht  fo  fdiön  at3  bte  eitrigen»  9fJMtte  ^pferbe  taufen  bef* 
fer  al3  bte  eitrigen.  3Ü  eure  SSerroanbte  reich  ?  ©te  bat  fein  etge* 
ne3  Vermögen,  aber  ihre  £ante  ift  febr  retd).  Manche  9D?enfdbett 
benfen  nur  immer  an  [ich  felbfl  (ihr  etgeneö  ©elbft).  3Bo  tfl 
ener^ejfe  ?  (5r  tfl  ^u  £aufe*  @r  febr  fleißig»  (5r  arbeitet, 
lieft  unb  fcbreibt  ben  ganzen  Zag.  2ßollt  tbr  brüte  mit  mir  auf’ 3 
?anb  geben  ?  Sch  famt  nicht.  Sd)  habe  ^rpfmeb-  3Bißt  tbr 
fdbott,  baj?  meine  ^idfte  bett  (tbretf)  -5trm  gebrochen  bat?  §abt  tbr 
fchon  mein  $au3  unb  fein  grope3  Süntner  gefeben  ?  Sft  btefe  Uhr 
bte  eurtge  ?  9icin,  e3  ift  bte  tbrtge.  5Bir  haben  geftent  einen  bon 
euren  SSernxtnbten  befucht.  9D?eine3  Dnfet3  ©arten  ift  länger  al3 
ber  eitrige.  Sbr  trüber  unb  tbre  ©chwefter  fprachen  bon  ihrem 
©arten,  ©te  benmnberten  bte  ©chönbeit  ibre3  ©artend  unb  be3 
heutigen.  £abt  tbr  bie  ©tüble  berfauft  ?  £)ie  eurtgen  finb  ber* 
fauft,  aber  nicht  bie  meintgen.  ftaben  btefe  grauen  tbr  ©etb  ge* 
bracht  ?  T)ie  ©chönbett  betner  Tochter  unb  ber  feütigen  n>trb  ge* 
rühmt.  9ftein  Dnfet  fprad)  bott  feiner  Tochter  unb  bon  ber  eurt* 
gen.  Stf  ba3  eüte3  bon  euren  Ambern  ?  üftettt,  e3  tjt  eine3  bon 
metne3  23ruber3  (Ambern). 
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3uritcffüfyrertbe  g  ü  r  m  ö  r  t  e  r. 

(©tebe  ©eite  7.) 

Bookseller,  93ud)t)änb=  to  dress,  oufletben.  to  burn,  brennen. 

ter.  -  wash,  roofcbcn.  -  occupy,  befcböftigcn. 

watchmaker,  Uhrmacher.  -  hurt,  befcbcibigen.  -  deceive,  betrügen, 

fool,  9?arr.  -  ruin,  gu  ®runbe  rieb*  -  carry,  bringen,  trogen, 

made,  gemacht.  ten.  fortfcftoffen. 

When  did  you  dress  yourself9)  this  morning?  I  dressed  myself  at 
eight  o’clock.  Your  sister  has  not  yet  dressed  herseif.  She  never 
dresses  herseif  before  eight  o’clock.  She  has  told  it  me  herseif.  Wby 
hast  thou  not  washed  thyself?  Who  has  told  you  this  news!  Your 
brother  himself  has  told  it  me.  Did  you  read  the  book  yourself  1  I  my¬ 
self  have  read  it. 

tiefer  SC Rann  hat  fTd)  $n  ©runbe  gerichtet*  dt  bat  ftcb  itnglücfr 
Itd)  gemacht.  £abt  tt)r  meinen  Dnfel  felbft  gefeben  ?  Sch  habe 
tbn  felbft:  beute  gefeben.  ©etb  ibr  felbft  in  Bonbon  gemefen?  Sä) 
bin  nicht  felbft  bort  gemefen,  aber  mein  «rüber  ift  bort  gemefen* 
£abt  ibr  felbft  baö  £nd)  getauft?  Sch  felbft  habe  e$  nicht  getauft, 
aber  mein  «ater  bat  e£  getauft.  £at  ber  Uhrmacher  bie  Ubr  felbft 
gebradbt?  dr  felbft  bat  fte  gebracht.  Sft  euer  greunb  felbft  bei 
bent  Sßuchbänbler  gemefen  ?  dt  felbft  ift  bort  gemefen.  §abt  ibr 
felbft  ben  «rief  getrieben  ?  Sch  habe  nicht  blog  ibn  felbft  gefchrte* 
beit,  fonbern  aud)  felbft  nad)  ber  ^)oft  getragen*  &abt  ibr  felbft 
bie  Nachricht  gelefen  ?  Sch  felbft  habe  fte  nicht  gelefett,  ich  habe 
bloß  banou  gehört.  Slßarum  tarnt  ihr  ntdtf  felbft  geftern  ?  5Bte 
tonnte  ich  felbft  tommen  !  3Bt?t  ihr  nicht  felbft,  baß-  ich  ben  ganzen 
£ag  befchäftigt  mar?  tiefer  SDtann  machte  einen  Karren  au$ 
(non)  ftd)  felbft.  ©r  fprach  immer  non  ftd)  felbft.  £)tefe  2eute 
lieben  ftch  felbft  mehr  atö  Slnoere.  ®aft  bu  btef)  befchäbigt?  Sch 
habe  mich  befchäbigt.  ©age  ben  Ämtern,  baff  fte  ftd)  nicht  be* 
fchäbigen.  £>a$  Ätnb  bat  ftd)  gebrannt*  SKan  fann  ftd)  leicht 
felbft  betrügen*  Sch  hin  mit  mir  felbft  nicht  ^ufrieben* 

3tnmerJungen* 

1)  (gobalb  bagbentfebe  c  g  auf  einen  bestimmten  (SJegenjtanb  ;urü<fbeutet,  unb 
ein  ©ubflantip  gunt  ^räbUat  bat,  roirb  eg  im  ®nglifd)en  buvd)  bie  perfonlicben 
prmbrter  he,  er,  she,  they,  fie,  fiberfe&t.  3-  93.  Who  is  that  man  7  He 
is  an  Englishman.  SBer  ift  biefer  SWatm?  @6  (er )  ift  ein  (SnglÄnbet.  £>cu* 
tet  aber  bag  beutfebe  e  g  auf  bog  unbeftimmte  frogenbe  ßürmort  wer?  $urücf, 
fo  ntup  aud)  bie  enqltfcbe  ©pracbe  it  gebrauchen.  3-  33.  Who  is  at  the  door  ? 
It  is  your  son.  2Ber  ift  an  ber  Sbür  ?  <$g  ift  euer  ©o&n. 

2)  Q3MU  man  bag  ©ubfect  ober  [eben  onbern  Sbeil  beg  ©afeg  berporbeben, 
fo  bebient  man  fid)  ber  britten  einfachen  ^erfon  üon  to  be  in  «erbinbung  mit 
it  für  alle  ^erfonen.  3.  93.  It  is  I,  ich  bin  cg  (roortt. :  eg  ift  ich)  ;  it  is  thou, 
tu  bift  eg ;  it  is  he,  er  ift  eg;  it  is  she,  fte  ift  eg ;  it  is  we,  mir  ftnb  eg ;  it 
is  you,  if)t  feib  eg;  it  is  they,  fte  ftnb  eg. 
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3)  3)ie  abfolutcn  &cf!$anjeigenb«n  $ürmörter  flcfjcn  im  ©nglifdjen  immer  oljne 
Hrtifd. 

4)  @o  oft  bag  befi§an$cigenbe  $ürwort  fein  ftcf)  otif  feinen  bcftimmten  ($e# 
genßanb  behebt,  muß  eg  turnt)  one’s  ttbcrfcgt  werten.  ®cr  (gebrauch  t>on  own 
(eigen)  in  SBerbinbung  mit  einem  befi|anjcigenten  ftürwortc  unb  ber  sprä'pofts 
tiou  of  ifl  ber  englifd)'  n  «Sprache  eigehtljümUct).  3-  93.  I  have  no  fortune  of 
my  own,  ict)  habe  fein  eigenes  ißermogen  (wörtl. :  Äein  SSermogen  pon  mei* 
nein  eigenen). 

5)  £)ft  bebient  men  fiel)  beS  6cjtgan$cigenben  Fürwortes,  wo  man  fid)  im 
©eutfeben  bes  perfonlicben  Fürwortes  bebient,  befonberS  wenn  pon  ben  Steilen 
bes  Körpers  nnb  beS  (geifleg  bie  3?ebe  ifl.  3.  93.  They  have  not  washed 
their  faces,  fie  haben  fiel)  bas  (gefiebt  nicht  gemafeben. 

6)  2(nftatt  ber  beft|gu3eigenben  Fürwörter,  welche  Pot*  bog  Hauptwort  gefegt 
werben,  gebraucht  mau  juweilen  bie  atleinftehenben.  3.  iß.  This  is  a  book  of 
mine,  btefeS  ift  eines  pon  meinen  Büchern. 

7)  £)ie  Fürwörter  werben  nicht,  wie  im  £>eutfcben,  wieberhott.  3.  93.  She 
dances,  sings  and  does  what  she  will,  fie  tan$t,  fte  fingt  nnb  tt)ut,  waS  fte  will. 

8)  äße  tut  Pott  ©neben  ttub  &l)ieren  bie  Stebe  ift,  bereit  (gefct)led)t  nicht  anges 
geben  ift,  fo  bebient  man  fiel)  beS  befigan$etgenben  $«rwortS  its.  3.  93.  The 
bird  and  its  nest,  ber  93ogel  ttub  fein  Öleft.  The  wine  has  lost  its  strength, 
ber  Sffiein  bot  feine  ©teufe  perloven. 

9)  Siebet  man  nur  eine  ^erfott  mit  you  an,  fo  wirb  anftatt  yourselves, 
yourself  gefegt. 


$  n  u  f  5  e  int  t  c  Sectio it. 

l. 


$trt$etgettbe  intb  befttmmenbe  Fürwörter* 

(©t et)e  ©eite  7,) 


Virtue,  Sugeub. 
vice,  ßafter. 
person,  ^>crfoit . 
family,  Familie. 

style,  ©tpl. 


reputation,  9?uf. 
cloak,  Hantel, 
stockings,  ©trümpfe. 
ball,  93atl. 
different,  petfehieben. 
opposite,  entgegen,  gegen 
über. 


the  same,  berfelbe,  bie# 
felbe,  baffelbe. 
the  former,  ber  erftere, 
ber  porige. 

the  latter,  ber  legtere, 
ber  porige, 
wise,  flug. 


This  is  an  honest  man,  but  that  one  has  not  the  best  reputation.  Do 
you  know  this  gentlernanl  I  saw  hirn  but  once.  This  is  the  same  man 
you  saw  at  your  aunt’s.  These  soldiers  fought  better  in  the  battles 
than  those.  The  style  of  this  author  is  very  different  from  that.  Virtue 
and  vice  are  opposite  things ;  the  former  makes  men  happy,  the 
latter  t)  makes  them  unhappy.  This  is  much  better  than  that,  but  not 
so  good  as  that  of  the  lady.  They,  that  love  others,  are  loved  by  all. 
We  are  much  obliged  to  those,  who  assisted  this  poor  family.  The  very 
same  2)  person  we  saw  yesterday,  was  also  here  to-day. 
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£)tefe  Dücber  fTitb  beffer  al$  jene,  melcbe  ibrgeFauft  habt.  £abt 
tl)r  jenen  Hantel  gefebett  ?  ©pricbt  ihr  oott  jenen  ^errett,  bte^mir 
gement  gefehlt  haben  ?  Diefe  |7nb  granjofeit  nnb  jene  Qntglänber. 
^Belebe  liebt  tl)r  am  meiden,  btefe  ober  jene?  Die  Orderen  gefallen 
mir  befier  ate  bie  gelteren*  £>abt  tl)r  btefe  ©trümpfe  gefanft? 
Sd)  habe  btefe  gefanft,  aber  niebt  jene.  Diefe  ftnb  gnt,  a"ber  jene 
ftnb  feinen  Pfennig  mertb«  Diefeö  leib  gefällt  mir  beffer  al$ 
jettet.  ^UBtr  haben  enent  £mfel  feit  oter  Soeben  nicht  gefebeit. 
@r  id  fett  bret  2Bocf)en  abmefenb.  Diefer  $nabe  id  größer  atö 
jener,  aber  ber  Ordere  id  flüger  al$  ber  geltere.  Dteß  mar  eine 
gute  nnb  jettet  eine  fcblecbte  9?ad)ricf)t.  3d  btefe  grau  bte  Butter 
jettet  Äittbeg  ?  Diefe  l*eute  ftnb  febr  arm.  ©ie  d^b  ärmer  al3 
jene,  aber  de  ftnb  glücklicher  alö  btefe.  tiefer  5^ann  td  immer 
gnfrteben,  aber  jener  td  niemals  $ufrieben.  ^Beleber  td  ber  ©litcf* 
Itchde  öon  betben?  tiefer  ober  %ener?  2Bem  gehören  jene  23iü 
d)er  ?  ©ie  geboren  jenen  ^errett.  (&$  ftnb  btefelben  Herren,  bie 
mir  geftem  auf  bem  53al(  gefebett  haben.  derjenige,  ber  ^nfrteben 
id,  td  immer  glücklich*  diejenige,  melcbe  ihr  öorgeftern  fal)et,  id 
btefelbe  ^)erfon,  melcbe  oft  $u  meiner  ©ctjmeder  fommt.  Da3 
£anbleben  id  bet  mettem  jenem  ber  ©tabt  t>or$u$tebeiu  2Btr  b a* 
ben  öoit  betten  gefproebett,  bte  mir  fennett.  Äennt  tbr  btejentge, 
bie  uttfere  Fächer  meggenommett  bat  ? 

2* 

53e$tebenbe  uttb  fragenbe  gürmörter* 

(©te^e  ©eite  7.) 

Instruction,  Unterricht.  shop,  gaben.  to  address,  )  .  ff. 

owner,  (Stgentbümer.  to  inyite,  etnlaben.  direct,  f  noreiftren. 

penknife,  gebcrmeflVt.  -  owe,  fcbulDig  fein,  dead,  tobt. 

That  is  the  poor  girl,  to  whorn  our  father  gave  the  money.  That  is 
the  gentleman  tq  whom  I  owe  my  instruction  in  English.  Here  is  the 
money  which  I  owe  you.  The  man,  to  whom  these  houses  belong,  is 
now  absent.  The  person  (which)  3)  we  have  seen  last  year  is  now 
dead.  Of  whorn  do  you  speak  J  I  speak  of  him  that  was  here  two  days 
ago.  4)  Wha-t5)  man  is  that  ?  It  is  our  uncle’s  servant. 

2Ber  td  ba  ?  id  ber  ©obn  nnfereö  9?acbbar£.  2Ba3  bringt 
er?  @r  bringt  einen  53 rief.  Sin  men  id  ber  53rtef  abrefdrt ?  (Sr 
id  an  encb  abrefdrt.  ^Ißeffett  gebermeflfer  td  biefeö  ?  (jö  td  ettreö 
33ruber3.  $Bent  foll  ich  ba£  @elb  geben  ?  @ieb  e$  bem  blinben 
Änabett.  3d  baä  bie  Dame,  mit  ber  tbr  gefproeben  habt  ?  (£$  id 
biefelbe  Dame,  ber  mir  fo  fel)r  oerbnnben  jänb.  Da$  junge  9J?äb* 
eben,  beffett  9D?utter  tobt  td,  mar  b^te  bter.  Da£  §au3,  beflen 
@igentbunier  il)r  fennt,  mtrb  je£t  oerfauft.  Der  frartfe  greuttb, 
bem  ihr  ba6  @elb  geliebelt  habt,  id  etn  febr  Itebeitömürbtger  SD?ann* 
Die^  id  bie  ©tabt,  bte  ibr  fo  febr  bemunbert  habt  2Bißt  ihr,  ma$ 


bie  grauen^tmmer  mir  crgäf)(t  haben  ?  $Ba$  l)aben  jte  euch  er* 
?  3ft  biefcö  junge  sJD?dbehen  betue  0d)wefter  ?  tft  meine 
jüttgfte  ©cbwefter.  ift  ber  ÜBamt,  Don  bem  td)  meine  Uhr 

gefauft  habe.  (£$  tft  berfelbe,  ber  feine  godfter  verloren  t)at  £)a$ 
junge  üftäbchen,  mit  bem  ihr  gefprodfen  fyabt,  mar  beute  hier. 
§aft  bn  beit  9D?ann  gefeiert,  bem  tdjbaö  @elb  geliehen  habe  ?  $ott 
wem  fpredft  t^r  ?  3cf)  fpred)e  Don  bem  jungen  SDianit,  ben  tyr  un* 
terftiftst  habt»  3^  wem  Öe*ft  ?  Sei)  gebe  31t  bem  ^errit,  ber  un£ 
etngelaben  bat  welcher  0trafte  wohnt  er  ?  (Sr  roobnt  tu  ber 
2Bilbelmbftrage*  3n  welchem  £aben  bubt  tyr  biefe  S5itd)er  ge* 
fauft?  3n  bem  £abett  nnfereö  greuubeä,  be£  23ud)bänblerd* 

^itmetfung  eit* 

1)  3«  Nee,  tiefer,  ober  ter  c  r  ft  e ,  ter  g  weite,  wirt  im  ©ngtis 
[eben  turcl)  the  forioer  unt  the  latter  auggetrüeff.  3-  33.  The  latter  are 
different  from  the  former,  tie  te|tereu  fint  oon  ten  erbeten  öerfdbieten. 

2)  ©0  wie  im  iDeutfcben  tie  93ebcutung  teg  $ürworteg :  berfelbe  turd) 
tie  ipnrtifct :  eben,  »erftäi  ft  wirt,  fo  Qcfd)iel)t  tieg  im  (Sngltfcben  tureb  tag 
2lt»erbium  very,  wetebeg  jwifeben  ten  2lrtifd  unt  tag  Jürwort  tritt.  3-  33. 
They  are  the  very  same  persons,  I  know  them  well,  eg  fint  eben  tiefeiben 
Spcrfonen,  id)  fenne  fie  wot)l. 

3)  3»n  ©nglifeben  wirt  tag  beftebente  Fürwort,  wenn  eg  im  ttmtfatiö  ftebt, 
häufig  weggelaffen.  3-  33.  The  man  we  saw  yesterday,  ftatt  whom  we  saw 
yesterday,  ter  SOtaun,  ten  wir  geftern  faben. 

4)  93  0  r ,  in  33e$ug  auf  eine  »ergangene  3eit,  wirt  ftetg  mit  ago  (are  gone) 
öberfefst.  3-  33.  Long  ago,  »or  langer  3eit. 

5)  «Die  fragen  ten  gürwerter  fint :  Who?  9ßer?  Which?  ^Belebet? 
What?  SBag  (für  einer)  ?  Who  wirt  nur  »on  $)erfonen  gebraucht.  3-33. 
Who  is  there  ?  UBet  iff  ta  ?  "Which  fragt  fowobl  nach  ^erfonen  alg  ©aeben, 
unt  fann  auch  mit  einem  ©ubptantiüe  »erbunten  werten.  3.  33.  Which  is 
the  man  ?  Hßelcber  ift  ter  SOfanit  ?  To  which  person  did  the  child  give  the 
money  ?  äßelcber  $)erfon  gab  tag  $inb  tag  ®elt  ?  What  wirt  eben  fo  wie 
which  »on  fperfonen  unt  ©acben  gebraucht.  3.  33.  What  man  is  that?  9£ag 
für  ein  SOlnnn  tft  tag  ?  What  is  the  reason  of  it ?  £Bag  ift  tie  Urfacbe  taron  ? 


®ed>  3  Collie  Sectio«. 

l. 

Unrege  Im  äfttge  Settruörter^1) 


Austrian,  £)egreid)er. 
summer,  Sommer, 
road,  Santftrape. 
leaf,  33lntt. 
cloud,  9Mfe. 
pen,  S'ber 
ink,  Smte. 


(©tebe  ©eite  14.) 

fellow,  Jtert,  33urfcbe. 
postman,  ^)oftbOte. 
tailor,  ©dbneiter. 
bill,  IRccbming. 
plate,  Seiler, 
fire,  $euer. 
candle,  JUrje. 


light,  Siebt, 
tear,  Sbrä'ne. 
composure,  Raffung, 
taste,  (SJefcbmncf. 
tea-things,  Sbee^eug. 
goods,  äßaaren. 
leg,  33ein. 
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robber,  Stäuber.  to  bid,  beißen,  gebieten, 

to  arise,  auffteben.  -  bite,  beißen. 

-  attack,  ongreifetl.  -  bleed,  bluten,  jur2Ct>et 

-  bear,  gebären,  ertra*  laffen. 

gen.  -  blow,  btafeu,  weben. 

-  become,  werben,  ge*  -  break,  breeben. 

jtemen,  anftebeti.  -  build,  bauen. 

-  befall,  begegnen.  -  fear,  fürchten. 

-  behave,  ftei)  betragen.  -  flow,  fließen. 

-  bereave,  berauben.  -  fly,  fitegen,  fliehen. 


to  grovv,  waebfen,  werben. 
-  recover,  genefett, 
brave,  brat), 
violent,  heftig, 
usually,  gewöhnlich- 
familiär,  vertraut, 
early,  früh- 
like,  wie,  al$. 
take  care,  nehmt  eud)  in 
2Cd)t ;  b«bt  2(d)t. 


He  usually  arose  at  seven  o’clock  in  the  morning,  but  never  went  to 
church.  1  was  born  in  the  year  1817.  The  Austrians  were  beaten  in 
many  battles,  and  they  began  atlast  to  fly.  When  did  you  begin  your 
work?  My  brother  has  been  bereft  of  half  his  fortune.  The  general 
bade  the  soldiers  behave  like  brave  fellows.  Why  have  you  blown  out 
thecandle?  We  soon  became  more  familiär.  What  will  become  of 
me?  1t  becomes  a  man  of  honour  to  speak  the  truth.  She  became  a 
queen.  Her  tears  began  to  flow.  It  begins  to  grow  late.  The  light 
breaks  through  the  clouds. 


@eib  d)r  noch  nicht  aufgeftanben  ?  0tebt  auf,  0etb  ihr  üt  bte^ 
fern  Sänbe  geboren  ?  3d)  würbe  tu  granfretd)  geboren,  aber  id) 
f am  früh  üt  biefed  Sattb.  Siefe  Senfe  ertragen  tf)r  Unglüd  mit 
großer  Raffung,  2öad  begegnete  eud)  auf  beut  2Bege  ?  $Btr  wur* 
beu  angegriffen  oon  Räubern,  welche  und  fct)lugen.  2Bad  iß  and 
euerrn  grerntb  geworben?  ©r  iß  ein  0olbat  geworben,  ©erabe 
ald  meine  Butter  attftng  $u  genefett,  würbe  meine  0d)Weßer  franf, 
0ie  iß  $ur  5lber  gelajfeu  worben.  Rebrnt  eud)  in  2kt)t,  ber  £mnb 
voirb  eud)  beißen.  0eib  it)r  jemald  non  einem  §nnbe  gebifiett 
worben  ?  Ser  $Binb  webt  fel)r  heftig*  Sad  geuer  brach  in  biefer 
0traße  and.  2Bte  oiel  Käufer  ftub  nerbrannt?  9Rein  23ruber 
bat  bad  Cfetn)  23ein  gebroden.  0eib  ü)r  ed,  ber  bad  ©lad  $er* 
brod)en  bat  ?  Senft  it)r,  baß  er  fein  2öort  brechen  wirb  ?  2Öad 
bringt  ibr  ba  ?  Sd)  bringe  einen  fetter.  $at  ber  ?)oßbote  einett 
sßrief  gebracht  ?  ©r  l)at  $wet  Briefe  gebrad)t*  Ser  0d)neiber  bat 
and)  s'wei  Rechnungen  gebracht.  5ßad  für  ein  ©efd)äft  brachte 
eud)  hier  b^?  Sch  tarn,  um  ^öaarett  51t  faufett.  3Barnm  habt  d) r 
enern  trüber  nicht  mitgebracht  ?  Sch  fottnte  ihn  nicht  mitbringen, 
weil  er  abwefenb  war.  bringt  bad  £l)ee$eitß  l)eretn*  ^an3e 
tß  ed  (her)/  haß  btefe  Raufer  gebaut  worben  fmb ?  ©d  iß  nur 
fünf  Sabre  her,  0ie  ßnb  itt  einem  febr  fd)önen  ©efdjntade  gebaut. 


2, 

gortfe£ung  ber  unregelmäßigen  3ettw5rter, 

Hat,  £ut.  ditch,  ®raben.  pain,  ©d)mer$. 

seal,  9>etfdhaft.  thief,  Sieb.  _  to  skate,  ©d)ltttfcbu&taus 

stone,  «Stein.  trowsers,  £ofen>  S3eins  fen. 

landscape,  Santfcbaft.  fleiber.  -  choose,  wätjlcn. 
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to  draw,  giehcn,  {eignen.  to  flee,  fließen.  dare,  barf. 

-  deal,  hanbetn.  -  fling-,  werfen.  done,  gethan,  $ubcreitet, 

-  fall,  fallen.  -  fold,  falten.  gebraten,  gelocht. 

-  fight,  festen.  -  forget.  pergeffen.  black,  fdjrtJar^. 

Is  your  uncle  come  homel  He  is  not  come  home  yet.  I  only  came 
in  to  know  how  you  did.  Cut  me  a  piece  of  this  roast-beef,  if  you 
please.  Do  you  like  it  well  done  ?  I  do,  Sir.  2)  How  does  your  father 
do!  He  does  very  well.  Can  you  say  your  task  ]  I  cannot  say  it  yet. 
Who  is  coming  therel  It  is  we.  Come  in,  gentlemen. 

$önnt  tfyr  ©chltttfchuh  taufen  ?  Sd)  fattn  ntcf)t*  £at  man  ben 
Jötcb  gefangen  ?  9J?att  l)at  ihn  gejlern  gefangen.  $abt  tt)r  triefen 
SSogel  gefangen  ?  2)aö  flehte  Theben  bat  ti)tt  gefangen.  2ßoher 
fommt'ihr?'  Set)  fomme  non  meiner  £ante.  Sb*4  fommt  gerabe 
Zur  (rechten)  Seit.  Äommt,  unb  trtnft  Z\)ee  mit  mir.  Sch  baute 
euch,  ich  hübe  fchott  welchen  getrunfen.  $abt  it)r  fchott  gegeffen  ? 
Grd  ifl  fchott  eine  ©tunbe  her,  bag  ich  gegeffen  habe.  Äömt.t  ihr 
nicht  ein  ©tücf  non  biefent  DUnbfleifch  ejfen  ?  ©d)tmbet  mtr  nur 
ein  fleitted  (fchntaled)  ©tücf  banon  ab.  SfBarum  wählt  if)r  euch 
fein  $letb  aud  ?  ÜBte  ntet  fotfet  btefer  £ut  ?  Grr  foftet  nier  £hü* 
tcr*  Unb  wie  niel  f  offen  biefe  fchwar^eu  $ofen  ?  ©te  fogeit  nenn 
£t)üter.  ^ad  hübt  ihr  gethan  ?  £>abt  ihr  ed  gethün  ?  Sch  hübe 
ed  nicht  gethan.  $öer  fattn  ed  gethan  hüben  ?  Gruer  23ruber  ttyat 
ed.  5ßollt  it)r  ed  tbun  ober  nicht  ?  Sch  bürf  ed  nicht  thun.  £rie* 
fer  9J2amt  t)üt  nicht  ehrltdt  mit  euch  gehanbett.  2öer  hüt  biefe 
£anbfd)aft  gezeichnet?  teilte  ©chweger.  ©te  zeichnet  fchott  recht 
(fehr)  gut.  sJcet)mt  euch  tu  2ld)t,  ihr  werbet  falten.  Grr  fiel  in 
einen  ©raben.  i)er  ©ommer  ijl  vorüber,  unb  bie  Blätter  fangen 
an  z«  fallen,  gid)lt  ihr  ©chmerzen  ?  Sch  ful)le  feine  ©chmerzen 
je£t.  £)ie  ©olbaten  hüben  bran  gefochten.  Sch  fal>  ge  fechtenb. 
jQabt  ihr  bad  jpaud  meinet  23ruberd  gefnnben  ?  Sch  fonnte  ed 
nicht  ftttbett.  Grd  tfl  fchwer  zn  ftnben.  5Ud  ich  tu  t>er  ©trage 
ging,  warfen  bie  Knaben  ©teilte  nach  mir.  Sch  war  genötigt,  zu 
fliehen,  galtet  euren  Q3rtef,  unb  lagt  und  nad)  ber  ^)og  gehen. 
Sch  »ergag  mein  ^etfehaft.  Sitte,  leihet  mir  bad  Grurtge. 

51  tt  m  c  r  f  u  n  g  e  tu 

1)  JDie  u  n  r  e  g  e  l  m  ä  ß  i  g  e  n  B  e  1 1  w  6  v  t  e  r  in  ber  engtifeben  Sprache 
weichen  nur  im  Smpevfect  unb  «partictp  perfect  oon  ber  9?egel  ab.  3CUe  itbris 
gen  formen  werben  regelmäßig  gebilbet.  finb  bcmnncb  alle  t>te]enigen  Betts 
Wörter  al6  unregelmäßig  $u  betrachten,  bereu  Smperfert  unb  ^arttetp  perfect 
nicht  burch  2lnbängung  ber  (Snbitug  d  ober  ed  oon  bem  Sngntttö  gebtlbet  wirb. 
$ür  ben  5)eutfchen  bieten  biefe  Beitwörter  im  ?(Ugemeinen  wenig  «Schwierig* 
fetten  bav,  ba  bie  weiften  nngelfäcbftfcben  Urfprungg  ftnb. 

2)  ?(uf  eine  ^ragc  antwortet  ber  ©nglänbcr  gern  mit  bem  ^iilf^eitworte, 
welche*  bie  $rage  enthält.  3-  33.  Have  you  finished  your  letter  1  4)abt  il)C 
euern  33rief  beenbigt  ?  I  have,  Sir.  3a,  mein  £err. 
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<3iefr$el)nte  Sectio 

!♦ 


gortfe£nng  ber  unregelmäßigen  3ettwörter. 


Vienna,  Süßten . 
promise,  ißcrfprechen. 
stationer,  )p«ptfrhdnt>(er. 
tea-spoon,  &b*döjfd. 
hurry,  (Stk. 
rest,  9?ul)i\ 
shoulder,  «Schulter. 


toget,  Oefommen,  gelan« 
gen,  erhalten. 

-  hold,  halten. 

-  keep,  halten,  behalten, 

aufhenjahren. 

-  knit,  ftriefen. 

-  lead,  führen,  letten. 


to  lean,  lehnen. 

-  let,  laffen,  permiethen. 

-  light,  an$ünt>cn,  leuch« 

ten. 

together,  jufatumen. 
instead,  anftatt. 
by  heart,  mi&venbtg. 


Has  your  son  got  this  place?  Did  you  getyour  money  1  I  shall  never 
get  it.  Instead  of  money  he  gives  promises.  Where  are  you  going  in 
such  a  hurry  ?  I  ara  going  home.  Have  you  heard  the  newsl  1  never 
heard  of  such  a  thing  before.  Do  you  know  this  gentleman?  I  don’t 
know  him.  Is  your  uncle  not  come  home  yet  ?  He  will  not  be  long. 
He  generally  keeps  good  hours.  J) 

£abt  tbr  beute  ffifdje  befommen  ?  S^etn,  td)  fonnte  fetne  erhalt 
ten.  2öo  föntten  wir  £inte  ttnb  gebern  erhalten  ?  %\)v  werbet  fte 
bei  bem  ^apierbänbler  erhalten.  £>ie  geber,  welche  tbr  nur  gege* 
bett  Imbt,  tft  fet)r  fcblecbt.  (9ebt  mir  eine  beflere.  £abe  trf)  eitef) 
ettten  £beelöffel  gegeben  ?  3d)  nergaß,  eud)  einen  $u  geben.  ($ure 
Eltern  gaben  nttr  2Uled,  wad  icb  beburfte,  aber  eure  $erwaubten 
gaben  mir  9itd)t5.  9Bt'e  nt'el  @elb  haben  fte  ettcb  gegeben  ?  ©ie 
gaben  nttr  5  )  £baler.  3öißt  tbr  fd)on,  baß  nufer  alter  grennb 
ttad)  ^)ariö  gegangen  tft  ?  ift  ba3  erfte  5D?al,  baß  td)  baö  höre. 
2öann  oerließ  er  bte  ©tabt  ?  dv  oerltcß  fte  oorgeßern.  dv  ging 
mit  fernem  Araber.  ©ie  reifen  $ufammett.  ^Serben  fte  and)  ttad) 
2ötett  retfen  (geben)?  SJtefcö  ÜJtal  werben  ße  tttd)t  nad)  hißten 
retfen.  £abt  ihr  febott  non  tbm  gehört,  fett  er  end)  oerließ?  9iod) 
ntd)t.  3d)  boffe,  halb  non  tbm  $u  bören.  $on  wem  habt  (haltet) 
tl)r  btefe  9f?acbrid)t  ?  2ötrb  er  fein  $ßort  galten  ?  dv  bat  immer 
fern  iöort  gehalten.  3br  feib  febr  gewad)fen,  fett  td)  eud)  gefeben 
habe.  3d)  t>abe  meine  gitße  oerle$t.  Qat  eure  ©cbweßer  btefe 
©triimpfe  geßrieft  ?  ©te  bat  niemals  bag  ©triefen  gelernt.  SGBißt 
tbr  batf  ?  3d)  würbe  e£  nidß  fagen,  wenn  id)  eö  ntd)t  wüßte. 
Werbet  tbr  eure  ?ection  wißen  ?  3d)  weiß  fte  an^wettbtg.  5öobtn 
führt  btefer  $ßeg  ?  dv  führt  nad)  ?eipßg.  £el)nt  end)  ntebt  auf 
meine  ©cbulter.  5ßie  fonntet  il)r  biefetn  tarnte  fo  otel  ©elb  let* 
l)en  ?  3br  folltet  gewußt  halben,  baß  er  eud)  nie  befahlen  wirb. 
3br  werbet  euer  gatt$e£  (Sjelb  oerlteren.  3br  habt  febott  fo  oiel 
©elb  oerloren.  £aßt  mt'd)  allein.  £mbt  ihr  febott  euer  fletneä 
3itttmer  oermietbet  ?  3d)  habe  ed  ttod)  ntebt  oermietbet.  3üttbet 
ein  £t'd)t  an,  id)  will  $u  23ett  geben.  3cb  wünfdje  eud)  eine  gute 
^acbtfrnbe). 
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o 


gortfefjung  ber  uttrege fmä ßtgett  3bäwörter. 


Progress,  $ortfd)'ntt. 
coat,  SHoct  .ftteib. 
kettle,  .fteffel. 
bell,  (55(ocfe. 
corner,  (5cte. 
case,  $all. 
joiner,  £ifd)ler. 
shoemäker ,  <Sd)it!)mas 
ober. 


pocket,  £nfcbe. 
ink-stand,  gintefcrß. 
moment,  2(ugenbltcf. 
to  make,  incidjen. 

-  mean,  meinen. 

-  meet,  begegnen. 

-  promise,  öerfpredben. 

-  put,  fe$eit,  legen,  fiel; 

len,  geefeu. 


to  open,  offnen. 

-  get  rid,  befreien,  lo$ 

werben. 

-  ride,  retten,  fahren. 

-  ring,  läuten,  fltugeln 

-  rise,  aufgeben, 
make  haste,  eilet, 
eise,  fong. 
quick,  febuett. 


Your  son  has  made  rauch  progress  in  the  last  three  months.  Do  not 
make  such  noise.  Go  and  ask  the  tailor,  if  he  has  made  my  coat.  Do 
you  mean  to  offend  me  1  When  I  went  out  whom  should  I  meet  but  the 
man  which  öwes  me  so  much  money.  Did  he  pay  you  2  He  did  not. 
He  promised  to  pay  me  next  month.  Did  you  put  the  kettle  on  the 
fire  2  Put  sugar  into  2)  your  tea.  Your  little  sister  reads  better  than 
you.  I  should  like  to  get  rid  of  this  man.  Ring  the  bell,  if  you  please. 


5öer  f)at  ben  £tfd)  gemacht  ?  £)er  £tfd)ter,  ber  tu  nuferer  Strafe 
too.jjnt  £at  er  and)  bte  ©titbte  gemacht?  Sa,  nteüt  §err.  ©te 
finb  febr  gut  gemacht,  £>tefer  (Schuhmacher  mad)t  fef>r  gute  ©tie* 
fein,  aber  berjentge,  ber  au  ber  de h  ber  5Btlhelm6jlrage  wof)itt, 
macht  noch  belfere.  ÜBte  tuet  habt  thrbafür  be^al )tt?  Sd)  be^al)tte 
fed)ö  £bater  bafitr.  Sn  biefern  gatte  habt  it)r  ntd)t  $u  tuet 
befahlt,  beuit  j!e  ftnb  febr  gut  gemacht.  5ötr  begegneten  geftent 
euernt  greunb  $arl  auf  ber  ©trage.  3ötr  begegnett  tl)m  oft 
Sergtg  nicht,  betne  Ubr  tu  bte  £afd)e  ju  jlecfen.  5öo  I>abt  tt)r 
ba£  gtntefag  (btnjgejMt  ?  Sd)  habe  ed  auf  ben  £tfd)  geteilt, 
jpabt  tbr  fd)ott  Sßoltatre’ö  2öerfe  getefen  ?  Sd)  habe  bte  weiften  fet* 
tter  5Berfe  getefen.  Äönut  tt)r  frau^öftfd)  tefen  ?  Set)  tefe  franko* 
ftfd),  aber  td)  fpreche  eö  nicht.  Siebt  tbr  ba$  Sefett  fran$öftfd)er 
©djriftfietler  ?  Sd)  t)abe  ntd)t  Diel  non  ihnen  getefen.  5Bo  ift  euer 
trüber  ?  dr  fuhr  a uö  btefett  borgen.  2Ber  ftingett  ?  Öffnet 
bte  £t)itr,  wenn  e3  eud)  gefällt,  iöartet  einett  5lugenbltcf.  Scf) 
bin  uod)  nicht  aufgeftanben.  Sd)  werbe  fogtetd)  aufftet^en.  5D?ac^t 
fd)uetl,  fonft  gebe  td)  fort.  Säuft  uid)t  fo  fcfjnetl  fort 


5C  tt  m  e  r  f  u  n  g  e  «♦ 

1)  7(  b  c  n  b  8  jiir  r  e  d)  t  e  n  Seit  j  u  £  a  u  f  e  f  o  m  m  ni ,  f)dßt  im 
(Snglifcticn :  to  keep  good  hours  (gut«  ©tunben  holten). 

2)  In  unb  into  :  tu,  ftnb  fo  untevfebteben :  In  bejeiebnet  eine  SRubc,  unb  gebt 
nuf  bte  ßrage:  wo?  Into  bejeidjnet  eine  Bewegung,  unb  gebt  auf  bie  $vage: 
wohin?  3.  Peter  lives  in  this  house,  $eter  wohnt  in  btefem  £aufe. 
Peter  goes  into  the  cellar,  $etec  gebt  in  ben  fetter. 
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21  ä)  i  j  e  I) « t  e  £  ec  tiv  tu 

1. 

gortfe^ung  ber  unregelmäßigen  Bettwörter* 

Result,  ©rfolg.  to  set,  fegen.  to  show,  feigen, 

blood,  SUut.'  “  shake,  fcfatttteln.  Italian,  itattenifch. 

sofa,  (Scpba.  -  shed,  pergießen.  charmingly ,  tvunbers 

to  justify,  rechtfertigen.  -  shot,  erfebiepen.  febon,  reijenb. 

-  look,  [eben,  betrachten.  -  shut,  febtiepen,  guma?  low,  mefcrig. 

-  seek,  fuchen.  eben.  at  least,  ivenigfteng. 

I  never  saw  so  many  soldiers.  I  never  shall  see  the  like  again. 
Your  friend  is  said  to  be  sick.  How  can  you  say  such  a  thing  ?  Send 
me  two  quires  of  paper.  Did  he  not  send  you  a  letterl  He  sent  me  al- 
ready  two  letters.  VVe  shall  set  out  for  Paris  to-morrow.  Set  the  box 
upon  the  table.  Hearing  this  news  the  old  gentleman  shook  his  head. 
Much  blood  has  been  shed  in  the  last  war,  and  what  is  the  result  1  How 
many  brave  patriots  have  been  shot ! 

0age  fern  $öort.  3db  mag  nidßö  mehr  hören.  ©tef), J)  ma£ 
bu  gethan  haß.  ®aß  bu  baö  nicht  Dörfer  gefehlt  ?  Du  mußt 
bltnb  gemefen  fein,  baö  nicht  31t  fehen.  ©ud)e  nicht,  btef)  $u  recht* 
fertigen.  3d)  habe  niemals  fo  arme  Seute  gefehen.  3(1)  tt>ünfcf>te, 
irf)  batte  ße  »orher  gefehen,  ich  mürbe  ße  unterßügt  t)aben.  2öe* 
nigßenö  mürbe  ich  »erfuefß  haben,  ihnen  nüglich  $u  fein,  ©eh  unb 
ßeb,  ob  baS  ©opha  fetjon  »erlauft  iß,  menn  nict)t,  (fo)  laufe  e$, 
tß  febon  oerlauft.  3u  melchem  greife  iß  e$  »erlauft  morben  ? 
^  iß  nt  einem  fet)r  niebrigen  greife  »erlauft  morben.  3d)  mürbe 
qertt  meine  Bücher  »erlaufen,  menn  ich  Semanb  ßnben  tonnte,  ber 
einen  quten  ^rettS  bafür  bezahlte.  Sch  merbe  euch  Semanben 
fchiden,  ber  melche  taufen  milt.  3d)  habe  ihn  febon  (her)gefchtcft, 
aber  ihr  maret  nicht  $u  §anfe.  $önnt  ihr  mir  bte  Bücher  $et* 
gen  ?  Sch  lann  ße  euch  geigen,  menn  ihr  ße  $u  feben  munfeht. 
Shr  fehltest  niemals  bie  Dt)«*  wenn  d)r  lomntt.  Die  italtemfche 
©ängerin,  melche  fo  eben  angetommen  iß,  mirb  im  nächßen  (5on* 
certe  ßngen.  ©ie  ßnb  munberfchön.  Sch  würbe  ße  gern  hören, 
aber  id)  fürchte,  id)  merbe  feine  Seit  haben. 

2. 


gortfefsung  ber  unregelmäßigen  Seitmörter. 


Mast,  S0?aß. 

flash  of  lightning,  95ltg. 
eye,  2tuge. 
gardener,  (Gärtner, 
stair-case,  &reppe. 
patient,  jtraufer. 
carp,  Karpfen, 
deal,  Sbeil,  SOteng e. 
to  spelL,  buebßabiren. 


to  drown,  ertränfen. 

-  prevent,  oerbinbern. 
-save,  retten. 

-  sink,  füllen. 

-  smell,  riechen. 

-  snow,  fchneien. 

-  steal,  fteglen. 

-  spend,  burebbringen, 

perbrauchen. 


to  strike,  fchlageu. 

-  swear,  fcl)ir>6ren. 

-  sweep,  lehren. 

-  swell,  fchweUen. 

-  swim,  fd)iüimmen. 

-  understand,  Pevfh’beno 
tired,  mitte,  ennübet. 
nice,  fchön,  bübfd). 
polite,  höflich- 
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Our  mast  was  split  by  a  flash  of  lightning.  The  ship  began  to  sink. 
How  did  you  sleep  last  night?  I  did  not  sleep  a  moment.  I  never  shut 
my  eyes.  The  noise  prevented  me  from  sleeping.  Do  you  smell  these 
flowers  ?  They  smell  very  nice.  How  is  the  weather  to-day  ?  It  has 
snown  last  night.  Did  you  speak  to  the  minister  ?  I  spoke  to  him  last 
night.  He  was  very  polite  to  me.  He  made  me  sit  down  on  the  sofa. 
How  do  you  spell  this  word  ?  Your  brother  has  spent  a  good  deal  of 
money  last  night. 

Grttt  Hettted  ?D?äbd)en  frei  ttt  ba£  3Baffer,  aber  nufer  ©ärtner 
rettete  ge,  ebe  ge  fanf.  3d)  fdgtef  btog  $wet  ©tuttbett  vergangene 
9fiad)t.  £)a3  SOBetter  geig  atW,  atö  wenn  e3  jcf)neten  n>otlte*  (£$ 
fdptett  fcbon*  tiefer  £err  wttitfdg  mit  eud)  ^u  fprecbeit.  Sagt 
tbtt  beretttfommett.  §abt  tbr  fcbott  mtt  tlgit  gefprodjen?  3cb  habe 
niemals  mtt  tlgit  gefprodtett.  2öte  viel  @elb  gabt  tbr  gegertt  an$* 
gegeben  ?  2ßte  formt  tt)r  fo  viel  ©etb  anögeben  ?  3d)  werbe  je$t 
wetfer  fern.  3d)  werbe  nicht  mehr  fo  tuet  @etb  atWgeben.  3tf) 
btn  fo  mübe,  bag  td)  faum  geben  fann.  3fb  Vergebe  btefeö  junge 
9D?äbd)ett  beflfer  alö  tbit.  9J2att  bat  beit  £)teb  feggenommen,  ber 
btefe  golbctte  Lüg  gegolgen  bat.  ©r  gteblt  2tüe3,  wa£  er  gebt 
Söarum  fdgägt  tbr  btefett  ftetnen  Knaben?  ©dgagt  tbtt  tttdg 
mehr.  3br  tyiibt  tbtt  tttebergefdgagen.  (£r  fd)Wor,  bag  er  eö  nie* 
mal3  wteber  tgun  wogte.  ©cfwört  tttdg  fo  vtet.  £ge  9D?agb  bat 
beute  ba3  3ttttmer  nicht  gefebrt.  $ebrt  bad  3tntmer  nnb  bte 
kreppe.  §abt  tbr  b^ttte  ben  Traufen  befud)t  ?  5ßte  fanbet  tbr 
tbtt  ?  ©eine  gitge  waren  felg  gefcgwoUett.  3öenn  td)  nicht  batte 
fdbwtmmen  foitnen,  würbe  td)  ertrnnfen  fein«  ©tef,  wte  bte 
Karpfen  tut  ^Baffer  fd)Wtmmen.  2>tf)  würbe  gerne  weld)e  fangen. 

31  nnt  e  r  f  u  n  0* 

t)  To  see,  beißt:  fcf)e*0  rotUfübdicb  ober  umvtllfübdtcb ;  to  look,  a6ftd)ts 
ttd)  bie  2Cugen  auf  etroaS  richten,  um  e$  $u  erblicfen. 

c  u  n  3  e  ()  n  t  c  Sectio  «. 

l. 

gortfe&ung  ber  uttregelmägtgen  3^tttt)5rter. 

Liberty,  Freiheit.  behaviour,  i  ^Betragen,  to  teach,  teuren, 

story,  ($)efct)id)te,  conduct,  $  2(uffüi)umg.  -  tear,  zerreißen. 

eben.  cap,  9}?il|e.  -  thank,  banfen. 

pocket-book,  SBrieftafcbe.  waistcoat,  Sßefte.  -  throw,  werfen, 

pencil,  Wetfttft.  hand-writing,  £cmb;  -  wear,  trogen  (ßteiber). 

trouble,  902ül)C.  fct)rift.  -  weep,  tvetnen. 

leave,  (Sriaubniß,  2(6;  to  recommend,  empfefg  -  wind  up,  aufjielgn. 
fdpeb.  teil.  enough,  genug. 
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You  have  taken  much  trouble.  We  took  a  very  long  walk  this 
morning.  Your  uncle  offered  me  some  money*  but  I  would  not  take  it. 
Do  you  know  the  gentleman  who  teaches  English  and  French  ]  Who 
has  torn  my  pocket-book  ]  Did  you  tear  it  ]  Who  has  told  you  such  a 
story?  Have  you  thought  of  your  debts]  I  shall  think  about  this 
matter.  My  waistcoat  is  quite  worn  out;  I  must  have  a  new  one. 
How  long  did  you  wear  it]  Why  does  that  poor  woman  weep  ]  She 
lost  one  of  her  children.  Whom  are  you  obiiged  to  write  to  ]  I  must 
write  to  my  uncle  and  several  other  persons. 

Sfyr  babt  fo  wenig  gleifd),  nehmt  ein  anbereö  0tücf»  3cf)  banfe 
eud).  Srf)  f)äbe  genug»  £abt  ibr  mein  23Ieiftift  genommen? 
3öer  nahm  weg  ?  i*a§t  utt£  einen  0pa£iergang  machen .  3cf) 
t>abe  (mir)  E  bte  greü)eit  genommen,  euct>  biefen  jungen  sJD?ann  $u 
empfehlen»  £abt  it)r  fd)oit  2lbfd)ieb  genommen  ?  $öer  bat  end) 
fo!d)e  0acben  gelehrt  ?  @uer  grennb  bat  e3  mir  gefagt»  (£r  l>at 
mir  fo  oiel  ©efd)id)ten  erzählt.  0agt  mir,  waö  er  eud)  erzählt 
bat,  $Ber  würbe  bad  gebaebt  haben  !  Denft  nid)t  mehr  baran* 
5öa3  benft  ü)r  non  meinem  getragen  ?  Sei)  bad)te  oft  an  end), 
aber  id)  glaubte  (badete)  nid)t,  baß  id>  end)  je  wieber  fefyen  würbe» 
£>enft  ü)r  nid)t,  baft  e£  fef)r  t)ei$  für  biefe  2>al)re^ett  ift  ?  23e* 
trachtet  biefeö  üftäbeben,  ihr  $leib  ift  gan^  gerriffen»  0te  trng 
gewöhnlich  febr  fd)5ne  Kleiber»  0ie  warf  it)r  ©elb  weg»  £)ie 
©nglänber  nnb  gran^ofett  tragen  gewöhnlich  £mte,  feiten  tragen 
jTe  9J?ü$eit»  2Bißt  ihr  fchon,  ba$  mein  SSetter  gehn  £aufettb  Zt)a* 
ler  in  ber  Lotterie  gewonnen  bat  ?  3d)  habe  niemals  etwas  ge* 
Wonnen»  ©el)t  eure  ilbr  red)t?  3d)  babe  neraeflfen,  fte  auftujte* 
ben»  2öaS  pabt  it)r  ben  ganzen  Zag  gett)an  ?  2>d)  babe  Briefe 
gefchrieben.  2Bte  inet  Briefe  habt  ü)r  gefdyrteben  ?  3d)  t>abe  tner 
lange  Briefe  gefebrieben»  3d)  l)«be  nod)  ,$wei  Briefe  $u  fcbreiben» 
£abt  ü)r  biefe  Briefe  gefchrieben  ?  9Zetn,  mein  ifteffe  bat  fie  ge* 
fdjrieben»  (5r  fdjreibt  eine  fd)öne  §anbfd)rtft. 

2. 

Vorwörter» 

About,  um,  ungefähr,  around,  um,  rtug$  umher.  birth,  ©eburt. 

nabe  bd,  bei,  gegen.  at,  bet,  $u,  in,  um,  au.  profession,  ©tanh,  ©es 
above,  über,  oben,  außer,  before,  öor.  werbe, 

according,  gemäß,  und),  behind,  hinter,  hinten,  physician,  2Cr^t. 

zufolge.  aurttef.  foreigner,  $remt>er. 

across,  Durch,  quer  burcf).  below,  beneath,  unten,  deck,  jßerbccf. 
after,  nach.  unter.  coast,  jtüßte. 

against,  gegen,  gegen?  beside,  besides,  neben,  crowd,  «DJenge. 

über,  mtDer.  ttberbieß,  außer.  custom,  ©ebraueb,  ©e* 

along,  längft,  entlang.  between,  betwixt,  jwi?  roolmheit. 
amid,  unter,  inmitten.  fd)en,  unter.  fashion,  S0?obe. 

among,  amongst,  unter,  beyond,  jfenfeitö,  über.  wind,  SCBinb. 
jtvifchen.  by,  Durch/  bei,  öon,  ju  if.  end,  ©nbe. 
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dinner,  SOUttog^cffcn.  mail, 
return,  SUicffehr.  midnight,  «OUtternncht. 

river,  $lnß.  lodging,  £Bol)UUng; 

dispute,  Streit.  to  reconcile,  «u6föf)ncn. 

sea,  See.  -  hate,  fynffcn. 


to  appear,  crfcheinen. 

-  sail,  fegeln. 

-  stand,  flehen., 
ready,  bereit, 
present,  gegenwärtig. 


What  are  you  about?  He  is  about  to  go  away.  I  am  about  business. 
Have  you  some  money  about  you  ?  I  have  six  pounds  about  me.  He 
wrote  to  his  brother  about  the  matter.  How  long  have  you  been  in 
England  1  I  was  there  above  three  years.  He  spoke  above  two  hours. 
He  went  on,  according  to  his  custom.  I  rode  across  the  park.  I  shall 
see  you  the  day  after  to-morrow.  Your  friend  has  a  coat  made  after 
the  new  fashion.  When  will  you  have  finished?  We  shall  have 
finished  against  the  end  of  the  month.  Let  all  things  be  ready  against 
our  return.  Come  along  with  me,  if  you  wish  to  see  your  friend.  I 
saw  him  go  along  the  river.  I  found  him  amidst  his  children.  There 
were  several  well  dressed  people  amongst  them.  Here  is  cloth  of  five 
dollars  a  yard.  He  was  at  dinner.  Dinner  was  scarcely  over,  before 
he  feil  asleep.  He  rode  behind  my  friend.  Your  friend  is  below,  wait 
ing  for  you.  Besides  him  there  are  several  others.  There  was  a  dis¬ 
pute  between  the  two  brothers.  It  was  beyond  my  power  to  reconcile 
them.  They  are  hated  by  every  one.  Did  you  come  by  sea  or  by 
land  ?  We  went  by  way  of  Berlin.  We  received  no  letter  by  the  mail. 


dä  m r  u  m  9Dtttternad)t  ai$  er  $u  §aufe  farn.  ©egen  ad)t 
Ut)r  verlief  tef)  tt)tt.  §abt  tl)r  t()m  n  o  tt  her  ©ad)e  er^ätylt  ?  3cf) 
l)abe  tfyrn  b  a  P  o  n  gefagt.  slöie  fange  wäret  tt>r  abwefenb  ?  2>d) 
war  über  ad)t  £age  abwefenb.  3$eüte£  23ruber3  2Bobnnng  tfi 
über  ber  meintgem  ©einem  23erfpred)en  gemäß  erfeßten  er, 
3^ ad)  feiner  Reinting  hätte  td)  nad)  ^fmertfa  gel)en  follen.  2öo 
wofynt  euer  grennb  ?  @r  wofynt  quer  über  bie  ©trage.  £)er 
§nnb  (tef  quer  über  ben  5öeg.  dv  (tef  nad)  mir.  2ötr 
wollen  nad)  (bent)  (£flfeu  einen  ©pa^tergang  machen.  £>a$  tfi: 
gegen  meinen  5öunfd).  £)a3  ©d)iff  fegette  gegen  ben  9Btnb. 
3e£t  fegelt  e£  ber  Stifte  entlang.  9J2ttten  tm  ©ebränge 
ftanb  er  (füll).  3d)  werbe  il)n  unter  ianfenben  fyeraubftnben. 
©d)5tte  ©arten  waren  r i n g 3  um  bte  ©tabt.  ©uer  SSetter  war 
md)t  3  u  $aufe.  dx  (taub  oor  ber  £l)ür.  3d)  war  borgen 
ft  e  r  n  bort.  ©tng  er  mit  eud)  ?  9?etn,  er  blieb  $  u  r  ü  cf .  ©r 
ftanb  unter  bern  $erbed  9?  e  b  e  n  tl)m  ftanb  feine  £od)ter. 
21  u  ß  e  r  feinen  SBerwanbten  waren  mehrere  2lu$länber  gegenwär* 
ttg.  Unter  unö  (gefugt),  td)  liebe  fte  nid)t.  9J?  1 1  welchem 
©cfjtffe  fetb  tl)r  angenommen  ?  tiefer  £>err  tjt  ein  ©nglänber  t>  0  rt 
©eburt.  (£r  tft  (fetne$)  ©tanbed  etn  2lr$t.  dx  wtrb  P  0  tt  3^ 
bermamt  geachtet. 

21  u  m  er  f  tt  n  g. 

D  IDcc  Genglänber  fagt  nicht:  3cl)  habe  mir  bte  Freiheit  genommen,  fom 
bern :  ich  b®be  bie  Freiheit  genommen. 
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3  n>  <t » j  i  g  ft  e  S  t  c  1 1  p  «♦ 

J  u  r  t  f  c  |  u  «  g  ber  SSormörter* 

Concerning,  in  «Betreff,  of,  »on.  John,  Sohann. 

wegen,  über.  ofF,  ab,  ron,  fern,  weg.  hill,  £ügd. 

down,  hinunter,  hinab,  tutor,  ßit)rcr,£austel)rer.  cellar,  fetter, 
during,  wä()renb.  officer,  Dfftcier.  pot,  Jtanne,  £cpf. 

for,  für,  wegen,  au$,  ans  scholar,  (Schüler.  source,  £ludle. 

Patt,  währ  ent,  h.  health,  ©efunbbeit.  beef,  «Kinbfieifcb,  £>cb$. 
for  my  sake,  meinetwe*  motive,  «Beweggrund,  to  refuse,  oerweigern. 

2C&fW)t.  -  pull,  Riehen, 

from,  Oön.  residence,  2Cufentf)alt,  whence  ?  woher  ? 

in,  into,  in,  auf.  2Bobnft|.  zealous,  eifrig. 

Your  brother  did  not  teil  me  anything  concerning  the  matter.  We 
walked  down  the  hill.  Düring  his  residence  in  France  he  feil  sick. 
He  kept  his  bed  for  four  days.  He  was  absent  for  some  time.  What 
have  you  had  for  your  dinner?  We  had  beef.  This  man  is  fit  forevery 
thing.  We  had  him  for  a  tutor.  Send  for  the  physician.  From  this 
motive,  I  married  as  soon  as  possible.  Whence  do  you  come  from? 
I  come  from  Manchester.  The  bad  weather  prevented  me  from  coming 
earlier.  From  whence  have  you  had  this  news  ?  I  had  it  from  the  first 
source.  Are  you  in  good  health  ?  How  long  have  you  been  in  town  ? 
I  am  here  but  a  fevv  days.  Put  your  handkerchief  into  your  pocket, 
eise  you  will  lose  it.  When  did  the  French  revolution  begin?  In 
the  year  1789.  This  happened  in  the  month  of  June.  Pull  ofF  your 
coat. 

3cf)  fyabe  tu  23  e  tr  eff  btefer  Ungelegen beit  mit  tfym  aefpro* 
eben.  ©ef)t  fogfetcb  hinunter.  @etb  tbr  mit  eurem  0d)üfer 
$ufrieben  ?  2Ö  ä  b  r  e  n  b  ber  erflen  bret  Monate  mar  er  fefyr 
eifrig,  aber  j e$t  i(t  er  fauf.  §abt  tf)r  bad  m  e  t  u  e  t  m  e  g  e  n  ge* 
tban  ?  $  u  d  melier  ürfacfye  f)abt  tf)r  bad  nermetgert  ?  $ann 
tef)  etmad  für  euch  tf)un  ?  C^uer  SSetter  ift  eben  ö  o  it  spartd  ange* 
Fommen.  ©r  l )at  euef)  23riefe  öott  euren  gremtben  (mt't)ge* 
bracf)t.  5Birb  er  fange  f)ter  bfeiben  ?  ©r  mirb  bloß  einige  £age 
hier  bletben,  bann  mirb  er  a  n  f  ’  d  ?anb  geben.  3n  Pier  '^Soeben 
mirb  er  $urücf  fern.  $amt  euer  greunb  bereut fommen? 
?aßt  tbn  b c r etn fommen.  Sobamt,  geb  tu  ben  Helfer  nnb 
bofe  eine  gfafcfje  2Betu.  werbe  t  n  $met  ginnten  $urncf  fern* 
£abt  tbr  £bee  tn  bte  tarnte  gegojfeit  ?  ©d  ifl  fein  Zt)ee  mehr 
ba.  £oft  etn  pfnnb  norn  beften  £bee*  SBollt  tbr  etn  ©fad 
23ier  trinFett  ?  ©ebt  mir  etn  ©fad  ^Baffer*  £>ev  Dfftcter  mürbe 
Pom  5>ferbe  gemorfen.  ©r  ging  rntt  bem  ©elbe  aufunb  b  a* 
o  m  £)ie  0tabt  ifl  ntcf)t  mett  a  b. 


6$ 


2* 

gortfefcung  b  er  35  o  nt)  ö  r  t  e  r* 


On,upon,  auf,an,nüt,ic. 
out,  außer,  au$. 
over,  über, 
round,  uni,  herum, 
since,  feit, 
through,  fcurd),  au$. 
to,  31t,  und),  gegen,  für, 
auf,  an,  in,  mit,  bis,«, 
toward,  towards,  gegen, 
under,  unter, 
up,  auf,  (jerauf,  hinauf. 


with,  mit,  bei,  bureb,  u. 
within,  innerhalb,  binnen, 
without,  ebne, 
withoutdoors,  außerhalb, 
reflection,  lleberlegung. 
Capital,  £auptftat>t. 
estate,  ®ut. 
plant,  9)ftan$e. 
ground,  hobelt,  ®runb. 
bank,  Ufer, 
field,  $elt>. 


forest,  )  2Qafb' 
wood,  £ 
order,  £)tbuun<J. 
tune,  Sou. 
captain,  Äapitdn. 
nobody,  Piemont), 
high,  bed). 
cool,  fühl, 
short,  fur$. 
partly,  tbeil$. 
rarely,  feiten. 


Where  is  rny  pocket-book  ]  It  lies  on  the  chair.  Put  it  upon  the 
table.  Napoleon,  emperor  of  the  French,  died  on  the  5th  of  May  in 
the  year  1821.  On  which  river  is  situated  New-Yorkl  On  the  Hud¬ 
son.  This  hat  is  quite  out  of  fashion.  Go  out  of  the  way.  These 
plants  grow  very  high  over  the  ground.  We  went  over  the  field.  He 
is  known  all  over  the  world.  1  was  with  him  over  night.  Over  a 
bottle  of  wine  we  say  many  things  which  we  would  not  say  on  cooler 
reflection.  Nobody  is  over-happy.  This  captain  has  made  a  voyage 
round  the  world.  I  never  saw  him  since  his  return.  The  boy  threw  a 
stone  through  the  window.  I  shall  come  to  you  in  a  short  time. 
Towards  evening  we  took  leave.  As  we  went  up  stairs,  we  heard  him 
call.  I  visited  him  with  my  sister.  He  will  come  within  four  days. 
Is  your  brother  within  1  He  is  without  doors. 


§au$  liegt  a  m  Ufer  bed  gluffed.  2Bir  marfcf)trtett  tbetld 
$  u  guß,  thetld  $  u  9)ferbe.  2ßann  fetb  ihr  angefommen.  5t  m 
Montag.  slBenn  tt>r  and  gebt,  nef)mt  einen  Negenfchirm  mit. 
©ßt  ihr  feilte  außer  (bent  ftaufe)  ?  3ct)  btn  gan$  außer 
Drbnung  (nnmobl).  £>ad  3nffrument  iß  gan^  berftimmt  (außer 
£on).  iß  mein  £ut?  (Sr  hängt  über  ber  £bür.  3ct) 
ging  u  m  bie  ©tabt.  ©ie  batte  ein  £afchentuch  u  m  ihren  $opf. 
§abt  ibr  Nachrichten  bott  eurem  grennb  ?  ©eit  feiner  5lbreife 
habe  ich  feine  Nachrichten  boit  ibm.  5Bir  gingen  burch  beit 
5öalb.  T)ie  armen  £ente  bettelten  b  o  it  jpaud  $u  £aud.  ©egen 
borgen  machte  ich  auf.  (Sr  mar  fet)r  gütig  gegen  mid).  £>te 
Ätnber  faßen  unter  bem  £tfd)e.  $ommt  b  e  r  a  u  f.  slBtr  fe* 
gelten  ben  gluß  hinauf.  3öo  mohnt  euer  greunb  ?  (Sr  mohnt 
mit  mir  in  bemfelbejt  §aufe.  (Sr  mohnt  feit  brei  5Nonaten  bet 
mir.  £ad  ®ut  liegt  innerhalb  einer  2Neile  bon  ber  £aupt* 
ßabt.  2Bir  fönneit  nicht  ohne  ©elb  leben.  Außerhalb  ber 
©tabt  marett  ße  nur  feiten  $u  fet)em 


Seifte  (ü  e  f>  t?  ä  e» 


äBegtußtutgett  unb  ^pf licfce  StebcnSartett  Beim  kommen 
«üb  ©eljetn 


©utcit  borgen,  mein  |>etr. 

ÜP?ein  $err,  icb  münfebe  3bnen  einen 
guten  borgen* 

©uten  2lbenb,  mein  $err. 

3cb  t>a^e  bte @bre,  3|nen  eine  gute 
SKacbt  ju  mitnfeben. 

2Bte  beftnben  ©ie  ft($  beute  ? 

3<b  beftnbe  mttb  feftr  mobl* 

2Bte  befinbet  ftc|  euer  greunb  Statl  ? 

(Sr  ift  jtemHcb  mobH 

2Bte  beftnbet  ft#  3|r  $err  35ater? 

(Sr  tft  etmas  unmobH 

Söte  beftnbet  ft#  3bre  Srau  Butter  ? 

©te  beftnbet  fic^  »ortreffltcb* 

SBte  beftnben  ©ie  ft#,  Heber  35 etter  ? 
9tt#t  fefyr  mob'l,  i#  bin  franf. 

2Bas  fehlt  Sitten  ? 

3#  habe  bas  Sieber,  Heber  9ieffe. 
3pa$  tf)ut  mir  febr  leib* 

SBte  beftnbet  fi#  3f)re  Sräuletn 
Softer?. 

©ie  mar  feit  einigen  £agen  unmcftl, 
aber  beute  ift  fte  bejfer. 

£)ag  freut  rnt#  febr. 

SBte  beftnbet  ft#  3b*  £err  23ruber? 
9ii#t  febr  mt#!* 

(Sr  bat  ft#  ftarf  erfa'ltet. 

(Sr  ituftet  bie  gattje  9ia#t. 

©ett  mann  ift  er  franf  ? 

©eit  bergeftern. 

9itmmt  er  etmag  bagegen  ein  ? 

£>er  3lrjt  befugt  #n  alte  £age.  (Sr 
yerftebert,  b a§  es  «Rft$t$  ju  bebeuten 
Babe* 

S)efto  beffer. 

£eben  ©te  mt#I>  ntetn  £em 


Good  morning,  Sir. 

Sir,  good  morning  to  you. 

Good  evening,  Sir. 

I  have  the  honor  to  wish  you  a  good 
night. 

How  do  you  do  to-day  ? 

I  am  very  well. 

How  is  your  friend  Charles  1 
He  is  tolcrably  well. 

How  does  your  father  do  1 
He  is  rather  unwell. 

How  does  your  mother  do? 

She  is  quite  well. 

How  do  you  do,  dear  cousin  1 
Not  very  well,  I  am  sick. 

What  ails  you  ? 

I  have  a  fever,  dear  nephew. 

I  am  very  sorry  for  it. 

How  is  your  daughter  1 

She  was  unwell  a  few  days  ago, 
but  to-day  she  is  better. 

I  am  glad  to  hear  so. 

How  is  your  brother  ? 

Not  very  well. 

He  has  got  a  bad  cold. 

He  coughs  the  whole  night. 

How  long  has  he  been  sick? 

Since  the  day  before  yesterday. 

Does  he  take  any  thing  for  it  ? 

The  doctor  attends  him  every  day. 
He  says  that  it  will  not  be  of  any  con- 
sequence. 

So  much  the  better. 

Good  bye,  Sir. 
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©  e  f)  e  tt  unb 

SBofyin  gefyen  ©ie  ? 

34  gel)e  nacfy  #aufe. 

SBarum,  lieber  greunb  ? 

34  l)abe  no4  einige  Stiefeln  ft$rei= 
ben. 

5tn  inen  muffen  ©ie  f4retben. 

5ln  meine  £ante  unb  öerfc^tebene 
anbere  $erfonen. 

3n  btefem  gälte  null  i4  ©ie  nic|t 
auf  Ratten  ♦ 

©mpfefylen  ©ie  mtcf)  Syrern £>errn 
Sruber. 

3ft  3f)r  |>err  Sruber  ju  £>aufe? 

3c^  U)ei§  e3nt4t;  i4  gäbe  it>n  geute 
nt'4t  gefegen. 

SBann  fbnnte  ify  tgn  $u  |>aufe  an* 
treffen  ? 

3gr  merbet  tgn  morgen  Vormittag 
?n  £aufe  ftnben. 

SBoger  fommen  ©ie  % 

34  fomrne  am  bem  Sweater. 

3^  bitte,  fommen  ©ie  gerauf. 

34  bin  fegr  erfreut,  ©ie  ju  fegen. 

34  habe  ©ie  fett  gunbett  Sagten 
nit|t  gefegen. 

Sitte,  fegen  ©ie  f i4» 

Söollen  ©ie  bleiben  Uitb  mit  un3  $u 
Mittag  fpeifen  ? 

34  tarnt  nid)t  bleiben* 

©ie  finb  fegr  eilig. 

SBarum  ftnb  ©ie  fo  eilig  ? 

34  gäbe  fet>r  oiet  ju  tgun. 

©ie  fonnen  toogl  no4  einen  2Iugen= 
bticf  oertoetfen. 

34  totll  ein  anbermal  länger  blct- 1 
ben. 

34  banfe  3gnen  für  igren  Sefu4* 

Servern  ©ie  3grer  gränlein 
©4tt>efter  meine  befonbere  £oc ga4= 
tung* 

34  ^offe,  ©ie  halb  toieber  jtt  fegen. 


kommen» 

Where  are  you  going  1 
I  am  going  home. 

Why,  dear  friend  1 
I  have  yet  some  letters  to  write. 

Whom  are  you  obliged  to  write  to? 
To  my  aunt  and  several  other  per- 
sons. 

In  this  case  I  will  not  detain  you. 

My  compliments  to  your  brother. 

Is  your  brother  at  home  1 
I  do  not  know  it;  I  have  not  seen 
him  to-day.  ' 

When  may  I  find  him  at  home  ? 

You  will  find  him  at  home  to-mor- 
row  in  the  forenoon. 

Where  are  you  come  from  ? 

I  come  from  the  theatre. 

Come  up,  if  you  please. 

I  am  very  gläd  to  see  you. 

I  have  not  seen  you  this  age. 

Pray,  be  seated. 

Will  you  not  stay  and  take  some 
dinner  with  us  1 
I  cannot  stay. 

You  are  in  a  great  hurry. 

Why  are  you  in  such  a  hurry  ? 

I  have  a  good  many  things  to  do. 
Sure,  you  can  stay  a  little  longer. 

I  will  stay  longer  an  other  time. 

I  thank  you  for  your  visit. 

Assure  your  sister  of  my  high 
esteem. 

I  hope  I  shall  see  you  soon  again. 


D  i  c  e  tt  <5  I  i  f  cf)  e  ©  p  t  a  cf)  c 


(Sgre4en  ©ie  f4on  engltf4  ? 

©in  toentg,  mein  f>err. 

34  fann  e3  beffer  oerftegen  als  fpre= 
4en. 

34  toei§  mi4  f40n  berftänblüg  gu 
ma4en. 

©eit  mann  lernen  ©ie  e$  ? 

©eit  anber4ftlb  Sagren. 


Can  you  yet  speak  English  1 
A  little,  sir. 

I  can  better  understand  than  speak 
it. 

I  know  already  to  make  myself  un- 
derstood. 

How  long  have  you  been  leaming  it  1 
A  year  and  a  half. 
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2Bie  btel  Stunben  haben  Sie  toc- 
c^enttic^  ? 

3dj  t >abe  nur  j»ei. 

3£ie  finben  Sic  mettte  2lugipra($e  ? 
33 erftet)en  Ste  mich  ? 

(sie  fpred>en  bag  th  nicht  gut  aug. 
£)te  englifche  Slugfprache  ift  fefyr 
f<h»er. 

Sßiffeu  Sic  fefton,  mie  btc  tarnen 
ter  Xage  ber  SBccpe  ? 

3a,  mein  £err,  fie  Reifen  :  Sonn¬ 
tag,  Montag,  Xtenftag,  TOttooc^, 
Xpnnerftag,  Örcttag,  Spnnabenb. 
Unb  bte  tarnen  ber  5J?onatc? 

Sie  leiden  :  3anuar,  gebruar, 
«Kärj,  Slprtl,  9Jiat,  3unt,  3uli,  2lu- 
guft,  September,  Dctober,  fJtopember, 
£)ecember. 

5Den  tote  steiften  beg  9ftonatg  ^aben 
toir  ? 

SDir  haben  ben  je^uten  9ftat. 
Speicher  Sprachlehre  bebtenen  Ste 
ftefr? 

2>er  beg  |>errn  $en!e. 

£ag  ijt  eine  fet)r  gute, 

«Sie  f)ei§t  3h*  Sefyrer? 

<§g  ift  £err 
kennen  Sie  tim  ? 

3cb  feune  thn  bem  9£ufe  nach. 

(?r  ift  ein  fepr  guter  üehrer. 

Seine  ÜJftetpobe  ift  [ehr  gut. 

33ann  »erben  'szit  nach  Sonbon 
reifen  ? 

3$  toerbe  am  erften  3unt  abreifen. 
Unb  toann  toerben  Ste  jurüeffom- 
nten? 

©egen  ben  jtoeiten  ober  britten  Sep¬ 
tember. 

/ 


How  many  lessons  have  you  a 

week  ? 

I  have  but  two. 

How  do  you  find  my  pronunciation  1 

Do  you  widerstand  me  1 

You  do  not  pronounce  the  th  well. 

The  English  pronunciation  is  very 
hard. 

Do  you  already  know  the  names  of 
the  days  of  the  week  1 

Yes,  sir,  they  are:  Sunday,  Mon- 
day,  T  uesday,  W  ednesday,  Thursday, 
Friday,  Saturday. 

And  the  names  of  the  months  ? 

They  are:  January,  Februaiy, 
March,  April,  May,  June,  July,  Au¬ 
gust,  September,  October,  November, 
December. 

What  day  of  the  month  have  we  1 

We  have  the  tenth  of  May. 

What  grammar  do  you  make  use 
of? 

That  of  Mr.  Henke. 

It  is  a  very  good  one. 

What  is  your  teacher’s  name  ? 

It  is  Mr.  P. 

Do  you  know  him  ? 

I  know  bim  bv  reputation. 

He  is  a  good  teacher. 

His  method  is  very  good. 

When  will  you  set  out  for  London  3 

I  shall  set  out  on  the  first  of  June 

And  when  will  you  return  1 

About  the  second  or  third  of  Sep¬ 
tember. 


25  o  nt  28  e  t  t  e  r* 


SBag  für  SSBetter  ift  eg  §eute  ? 

T)ag  SBetter  ijt  tyeute  borgen  [ehr 
trübe. 

3$  fürchte,  totr  befemmen  9tegen. 

28  tr  haben  f<h<m  fett  mehreren  Xa- 
gen  trübeg  SBetter. 

Vorige  28oche  »ar  bag  SBetter 
fc^Ön. 

(£g  ift  fefjr  »tnbtg. 

©g  »trb  gleich  regnen. 

SBtr  tDottcn  ung  unterfteüen. 

3#  bin  big  auf  bte  #aut  nafj. 


,  How  is  the  weather  to-day? 

It  is  very  cloudy  weather  this 
moming. 

I  fear  we  shall  have  rain. 

We  have  had  dull  weather  for  se- 
i  veral  days. 

Last  week  it  was  very  fine  weather. 

It  is  very  windy. 

It  is  going  to  rain. 

Let  us  take  shelter. 

I  am  wet  to  the  skin. 
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(£3  regnet  ju  ftarf,  um  lange  ju 
bauern. 

(£$  ift  abfcbeultcf  fcbledffe^  SB  etter» 
regnet,  baff  eö  gteft. 
fängt  an,  ft  cf)  aufjufjettern. 

SBtr  haben  einen  tüchtigen  $laj?re= 
gen  gehabt. 

$at  e$  ganj  aufget)brt  $u  regnen  ? 
tröpfelt  fejjt  nur  nodj. 

Das?  SB  etter  tft  unbeftänbtg  unb 
öeränberllcf). 

3n  btcfer  Safire^ett  feilte  man  nie 
efme  Stegenfdjtrm  auggeben. 

Waü)  bem  Stegen  tft  es  febr  fdpmu^tg 
auf  ber  (Strafe. 

Der  Fimmel  tft  fe$t  fyeiter. 

Dte  Saft  tft  ganj  mtlbe  gemorben. 

öS  tft  ferrltcfes  SBetter. 


feit  einigen  Sagen  ift  bte  febr 
beffbgcrltcb  gemefeit. 

Die  $ipe  tft  brüefenb. 

3d)  erfrtefe  faft  m  $i$e. 

3cf  fürchte,  mir  bekommen  etn  ©e 
mttter. 


©$  bHfff. 
öS  bonnert. 


Der  23ltf3  fat  eingetragen. 

(SS  fat  beit  ganzen  Sag  gebennert. 
SBte  siel  ©rab  £t£e  haben  mir  beute 
gehabt  ?  J 

Die  £>t'be  l >at  nacfgelaffen. 

(Ss  mtrb  f älter. 

Die  borgen  unb  3tbenbe  Serben 
fufl. 


|)eute  borgen  bat  es  gereift. 

Der  SBtnter  tft  üor  ber  Sbür. 
SBei'bnacbten  rücft  ftfmn  heran. 

-jn  btefern  9ttonat  bat  man  gcmb'bm 
Itcf)  febr  ftarfe  Stebel. 
mv  gerben  halb  einten  muffen, 
Sille  gluffe  ftnb  jugefroreit. 

r-£-ur^?nen  b^ett  ^mittag 
©^httftfml)  laufen. 

©lauben  @le,  baf  bas  (StS  hält? 
©c|on  eor  bret  Sagen  mar  bet 
muj  ^gefroren. 

flirrte,  baf  btes  etn  febr  ftren* 
ger  SBtnter  merben  mtrb. 

Die  gälte  mtrb  nicht  anfalten. 
Der  ©cfmee  liegt  febr  boef». 
mx  gerben  eine  bübfebe  <Scbl lt= 
tenbafn  befommen. 

(Ss  tft  febr  glatt. 

tft  SJtonbfcbeln. 

®S  Ift  ©onnenfebetn* 


Tt  rains  too  hard  to  last  long. 

It  is  shocking  bad  weather. 

It  rains  as  fast  as  it  can  pour. 

It  begins  to  clear  up. 

We  have  had  a  smart  shower. 

Has  it  Ieft  off  raining  entirely  ? 

It  dripples  only,  at  present . 

The  weather  is  unsettled  and  change- 
able. 

At  this  season  one  sliould  never  go 
out  without  umbrella. 

After  the  rain  it  is  very  dirty  walk- 
ing. 

The  sky  is  now  serene. 

The  air  has  grown  quite  mild. 

It  is  charming  weather. 

For  some  days  we  have  been  much 
annoyed  by  the  heat. 

The  heat  is  oppressive. 

I  am  almost  suffocated  with  heat. 

I  am  afraid  we  shall  have  a  thunder- 
storm. 

It  lightens. 

It  thunders. 

The  thunderbolt  has  fallen. 

It  has  thundered  all  day  long. 
How  many  degrees  of  heat  had 
we  to-day  ? 

The  heat  has  abated. 

It  is  getting  colder. 

The  mornings  and  evenings  are 
getting  cool. 

There  was  a  hoar-frost  this  moming. 
Winter  is  already  at  hand. 
Christmas  is  fast  approaching. 

In  this  month  we  have  commonly 
very  thick  fogs. 

We  shall  soon  have  to  light  a  fire. 
All  the  rivers  are  frozen  up. 

You  may  skate  this  aftemoon. 

Do  you  think  the  ice  will  bear? 
The  river  was  already r  frozen  for 
three  days  ago. 

I  fear  that  will  be  a  hard  winter 

The  cold  will  not  continue. 

The  snow  is  very  deep. 

We  shall  have  a  fine  sledge-road. 

It  is  very  slippery. 

It  is  moonlight. 

It  is  sun-shine. 


23  o  tt  b  c 

SBte  btel  tU)r  tft:  eg,  mein  £>err? 
©g  ^at  je^n  Uhr  gefcplagen* 

(£g  frtrb  halb  elf  fragen» 

Hm  welche  3ei*  föttnen  ©te  forn- 
men? 

3<h  werbe  mich  nm  halb  bret  U^r 
etnfhtben* 

|>at  eg  febon  etng  gefthlagen? 

Qcg  tft  bret  Viertel  auf  jwblf* 

©g  ift  betnabe  ein  Ut?r* 

3$  höre  bie  ©locfe  fragen* 

@3  f)at  fo  eben  eins  geftblagen* 

Wirb  gleich  jtoei  Uhr  fragen* 

<£g  ift  ein  Viertel  naebiwet* 

SS  ift  jmanjtg  Minuten  nach  jtoei* 
SBie  btel  ift  eg  nach  3brer  Uhr  ? 

Sg  ift  nic^t  freit  bon  bter  Uhr, 

®ebt  3bre  Uhr  richtig  ? 

©te  gebt  febr  gut* 

2Dte  Peinige  gebt  nicht  gut, 

©te  ift  fteben  geblieben* 

23teUetcbt  'tyabtn  ©te  bergeffen,  fte 
aufjujieben* 

Sg  ift  wahr,  ich  habe- eg  bergeffen* 
SBelche  3eit  glauben  ©te  Wohl,  ba§ 
eg  je£t  tft* 

3cb  fann  eg  3b«en  nicht  fagen,  ich 
habe  feine  Ub.r  bet  mtr, 

Sg  tft  halb  bter* 

®g  fann  noch  nicht  fo  fyat  fein* 

Gg  fann  bochfteng  bret  Uhr  fein* 

3cb  will  3bnen  gegen  neun  Uhr 
meine  Aufwartung  machen* 

#aben  ©te  bie  ©locfe  nicht  elf  fc^Ia- 
gen  hören  ? 

eg  frirb  balb  Mitternacht  fein* 

SBte  bie  3ett  »ergebt  f 
3<b  teße  mich  nie  bor  etn  Uhr  nach 
Mitternacht  fchlafen* 


r  3cit* 

What  o’clock  is  it,  Sir  ? 

Tt  has  struck  ten  o’clock. 

The  clock  will  strike  eleven  presently. 
At  what  o’clock  can  you  come  1 

I  will  be  with  you  at  half  past  two. 

Has  it  already  struck  one  ? 

It  wants  a  quarter  to  twelve. 

It  is  nearly  one. 

I  hear  the  clock  striking. 

The  clock  has  just  struck  one. 

It  is  going  to  strike  two. 

It  is  a  quarter  past  two. 

It  is  twenty  minutes  after  two. 
What  o’clock  is  it  by  your  watch  1 
It  is  nor  far  from  four. 

Does  your  watch  go  right  1 
It  goes  very  well. 

Mine  does  not  go  well. 

It  has  stop’t. 

Perhaps  you  forgot  to  wind  it  up. 

It  is  true,  I  have  forgotten  it. 
What  o’clock  do  you  think  that  it 
is  ? 

I  can  not  teil,  I  have  no  watch  about 
me. 

It  is  half  an  hour  past  three. 

It  can  not  yet  be  so  late. 

It  can  be  three  o’clock  at  most. 

I  will  wait  on  you  at  abput  nine 
o’clock. 

Did  you  not  hear  the  clock  strike 
eleven  1 

It  will  soon  be  midnight. 

How  time  passes  away  ! 

I  never  go  to  bed  before  one  o’clock 
in  the  morning. 


23  c  t  in  fC 

©te  ftnb  fdfrn  aufgeftanben  l 
3cb  bin  fchon  fett  einer  ©tunbe  auf* 
©ie  ftnb  febr  früh  aufgeftanben* 
3cb  ftebe  gewöhnlich  früh  auf* 

SS  tft  eine  febr  gute  iSefrobnbe'tt* 
■C?eute  btn  tch  fbäter  alg  gewöhnlich 
aufgeftanben, 

2Bte  haben  ©te  bergangene  9?acht 
gef^lafen  ? 


u  f  ft  e  f)  e  tu 

You  are  up  already! 

I  have  been  up  this  hour. 

You  got  up  very  early. 

I  commonly  rise  early. 

It  is  a  very  good  habit. 

I  have  got  up  later  to-day  than 
usual. 

How  did  you  sleep  last  night? 
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fel)t  gut* 

34  fonnte  ntc^t  f4Iafen* 

34  j >abe  bk  ganje  9iadjt  fern  2Iuge 
gefc^lo  jfen. 

34  Ijatte  bk  ganje  Sa4t  IfefttgeS 
$opfwel). 

Unb  »te  Ifaben  ©te  gefc^lafen  ? 
©efyr  gut.  34  btn  tu  ber  ganzen 
9?flc^t  nicpt  wa4  geworben. 

SSanit  getreu  ©te  gew«4nlt4  Jtt 
Sette  ? 

34  ge|)e  in  ber  Siegel  fyalb  elf  Uftr 
gu  Sette. 

SBer  wecft  ©te  ? 

34  wa4e  gewbjmltdj  bcn  fclbjl  auf. 
<50  tft  nodj  früt). 

9ietn,  es  tft  fefyr  fpät. 

6s  tft  3«t  aufäuftefyen. 

3 ft  es  fdjou  fo  fpät  ? 

S3te  {ft  bas  2B  etter? 

©er  borgen  tft  f4bh,  unb  bte 
©onne  fcftetnt  I)errlt4* 

#aben  ©te  £uft  eine  ^crgenpartfue 
mit  mir  ju  machen  ? 

SJiit  Sergnügen. 

34  Werbe  mta;  foglet4  anfletben. 
2öo  werben  wir  hingegen  ? 

SÖenn  es  3fmen  gefaCttg  tft,  fo  ma¬ 
tten  Wtr  |tne  ©öur  auf’s  Selb. 
3ot)ann,  bringe  meine  ©ttefeln. 
©tnb  fte  gepult  ? 

$?ein  $err,  t4  btn  fertig. 

©te  steten  ft 4  fefyr  f4nctt  an. 
SBctylan,  ge|'en  wir* 

©teS  tft  etn  fd;cner  borgen. 

2BaS  für  ein  fdjoner  ©ag  l 
©er  ©pa^tergang  wirb  uns  Slppettt 
«tacken. 


Not  very  well. 

I  could  not  sleep. 

I  never  closed  my  eyes  all  night. 

I  had  a  heavy  head-ache  all  night. 

And  you,  how  did  you  rest? 

Very  well.  I  never  äwaked  all 
night. 

At  what  hour  do  you  use  to  go  to 
bed  1 

I  regularly  go  to  bed  at  half  past 
ten. 

Who  wakes  you  ? 

I  regularly  awake  all  alone. 

It  is  yet  early. 

No,  it  is  rather  late. 

It  is  time  to  get  up. 

Is  is  so  late  already? 

What  kind  of  moming  is  it? 

The  morning  is  fine  and  the  sun 
shines  beautifully. 

Sir,  have  you  a  mind  to  take  a 
morning-walk  with  me? 

With  pleasure,  Sir. 

I  shall  dress  directly. 

Where  shall  we  go? 

If  you  please  let  us  take  a  tum  in 
the  fields. 

John,  bring  my  boots. 

Are  they  cleaned? 

Sir,  I  am  ready. 

You  dress  very  quick. 

Well,  let  us  be  gone. 

This  is  a  fine  morning. 

What  a  beautiful  day  ! 

The  walk  will  give  us  an  appetite. 


$8  e  i  nt  $ 

$aben  ©tc  fc(wn  gefrüfyftücft  ? 

9?o4  ntcpt. 

34  gentepe  früfy  Borgens  feiten  et¬ 
was. 

SBte  fpät  früfyftütfen  ©te? 

34  früfyftüde  gewbl;nlt4  nrn  neun 
ttfir. 

SBüden  ©te  mir  bas  Sergnügen 
tnacpen,  mit  mir  $u  frütfftüden. 

©te  fmb  fefyr  gütig,  td)  f4Iage  eS 
nt4t  aus. 

©as  &rü|)pä  tft  fertig. 


t  it  X)  ft  ii  <£♦ 

Have  you  already  breakfasted  ? 

Not  yet. 

I  seldom  take  any  thing  early  in  the 
morning. 

At  what  o’ clock  do  you  breakfast  ? 

I  regularly  take  my  breakfast  at 
nine. 

Sir,  will  you  do  me  the  favor  to 
take  some  breakfast  with  me  ? 

You  are  very  kind,  Sir,  I  don’t  re- 
fuse  it. 

Breakfast  is  ready. 
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Shtnfen  ©te  Vqit  ober  Kaffee? 
3$  gtet>e  Äajfee  »or* 

3$  btn  fein  lliebbaber  bon  £fjee* 
SBte  ftnben  ©te  ben  Kaffee? 

3ft  ber  faffee  ftarf  genug? 

Gsr  tft  bortreffltcb* 

3ft  er  fü§  genug? 

SBenn  er  es  nicht  ift,  fo  machen  ©te 
ferne  Umftäitbe* 

£bun  ©te,  als  menn  ©te  ju  £aufe 
h>  ä  reu* 

Unb  ©te,  mein  £err,  maS  fann 
ich  3fynen  anbteten? 

3$  bitte,  geben  ©te  mir  eine  STaffe 

SBotten  ©te  3«^er  nnb 
Söenn  ©te  fo  gütig  fein  motten* 

3ft  3^nen  eine  ©Quitte  falteS 
jfttnbfletfcb  gefällig  ? 

SBotten  ©te  ©eutntel  ober  gerbftetes 
23rob? 

3cf>  banfe  Sljnen,  S3utterbrob  ift  mir 
lieber* 

£rtnfen  ©te  gefätttgft  aus,  tch  mitt 
3fmen  noch  eine  Üaffe  etnfchenfen* 

3$  banfe  febr,  ich  ^abe  genug* 

3^  trinfe  nie  mehr  als  jtoet  £aj]en* 
3$  fann  -nicht  langer  bleiben* 

5Das  bebaure  tch*  3<h  ^)offe,  mich 
3|rer  ©efellfc^aft  ein  anbermal  länger 
ju  erfreuen* 

Stuf  Söteberfeben  l 
2eben  ©te  mobil 


Do  you  drink  tea  or  coffee? 

I  prefer  coffee. 

I  am  not  a  lover  of  tea. 

How  dö  you  like  the  coffee'? 

Is  the  coffee  strong  enough  ? 

It  is  excellent. 

Is  it  sweet  enough  I 
If  it  is  not,  don’t  make  any  cere- 
monies. 

Do  as  if  you  were  at  home. 

And  you,  Sir,  what  can  I  offer 
you? 

Pray,  give  me  a  cup  of  tea. 

Do  you  take  sugar  and  milk  1 
If  you  please. 

Allow  me  to  help  you  to  a  slice  of 
cold  beef. 

Will  you  take  rolls  or  toast? 

Thank  you,  I  prefer  bread  and 
butter. 

Please  to  drink  off,  I  shall  pour  out 
another  cup  for  you. 

Thank  you,  Sir,  I  have  enough. 

I  never  take  more  but  two  cups. 

I  cannot  stay  any  longer. 

That’s  a  pity  !  I  hope  to  enjoy  your 
Company  longer  another  time. 

Good  bye,  Sir! 

Good  day,  Sir  ! 


i  t  t  a  q  e  f  f  e  m 


Sßann  fpetfett  mir  beute  $u  Mittag  ? 

SDBir  merben  um  jmei  Ubr  ju  TO- 
tag  fpetfen* 

SBaS  merben  mir  jum  9D?tttagSeffen 
haben  ? 

$aben  ©te  f^ifd^e  faufen  laffen? 

GcS  mar  fein  einiger  gtfcb  auf  bem 
durfte* 

3cb  fürchte,  mir  merben  ein  febr 
fcblecbteS  •’WtttagSeffen  befommen* 

£>aS  Sffen  mirb  fogleicb  fertig  fein. 

3cb  mill  bas  ffijfen  beftetten* 

GcS  ift  aufgetragen. 

Nehmen  ©te  $)la£. 

2ÖaS  foll  tcb  3b«ett  borlegen? 

SÖotten  ©te  etn  menig  ©uppe  ? 

3$  banfe  3bhett*  3$  bitte  mir 
ein  mentg  Sfitnbfletfcb  aus. 


What  time  do  we  dine  to-day  ? 

We  shall  dine  at  two  o’clock. 

What  shall  we  have  for  dinner? 

Did  you  send  for  any  fish? 

There  was  not  a  fish  in  the  market. 

I  fear  we  shall  have  a  very  in¬ 
different  dinner. 

Dinner  will  be  ready  directly. 

I  shall  call  for  dinner. 

It  is  served  up. 

Take  your  seat,  Sir. 

What  shall  I  help  you  to? 

Will  you  take  some  sup  ? 

I  thank  you.  I  will  ask  you  for  a 
little  beef. 
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SBoftett  Sie  etit>aö  bürt  blefem  23ra- 
te  n  ? 

©oll  tc$  3fmen  etn  Stücf  bon  tie¬ 
fem  genbenftüde  borlegen  ? 

(äffen  Sie  gern  gett  ? 

(Sieben  Ste  nur  gefälltgft  ettoag  bon 
tem  lagern* 

hier  tft  et«  Stüd,  toelcjieg  3fmen 
hoffentlich  gefallen  mtrb* 

Ste  fyaben  feine  33rübe* 

SBte  pben  ©ie  tiefen  SHnbgbraten  ? 
(Sr  tft  beließt* 

3ft  3l?nen  etmag  ©emüfe  über  (Sa¬ 
lat  jum  traten  gefällig  ? 

Sitte,  bebienen  ©ie  ftd)* 

SBollen  ©ie  met§  oberfdjtoarä  Srcb? 
£)ag  ift  mir  einerlei* 

©ie  effen  ja  nicht* 

3d;  bitte  recht  fefyr,  t$  laffe  mir  eg 
fc^mecfen,  hne  fie  fefyen* 

(Erlauben  Sie,  bajj  tch  Simen  eine 
Schnitte  bon  tiefer  hammelgfcule  bor= 
lege* 

©eben  Sie  mir  nur  fefyr  toentg  baöon* 
hier  ftnb  junge  hüfmer,  toollen  Sie 
fie  oerfudten  ? 

3<h  taufe  3f)nen,  ich  tpwbe  9?tc()tg 
mehr  effen* 

Sin  fleineg  Stücf  ©epgel  fanu 
3fmen  nicht  paben* 

©eben  Sie  mtr  nur  ein  gan$  fleineg 
Stücf  baoon* 

Sring  bem  herrn  einen  Heller* 

Sie  geben  mir  btel  ju  btel. 

©eben  Sie  mir  nur  bie  hälfte  babon. 
2Bag  für  Söeut  trinfen  Sie  am 
Itebften,  rotten  ober  blanfen  ? 

3$  ßtefye  ben  blanfen  ber,  toenn  Sie 
belieben* 

$ann  ich  bie  ®f>re  fyaben,  mit  3pen 
ein  ©lag  SBein  $u  trinfen  ? 
sjJtit  btelem  Vergnügen. 

©a  ift  ap  Dbft :  SBeintrauben, 
Slprtfofen,  $ftrftc|e,  Strnen,  ic* 

3«h  bitte  ju  entfhulbigen,  p  j&äte 
jur  ©enüge* 


Will  you  have  a  little  of  this  roast- 
meat  ? 

Shall  I  help  you  to  a  bit  of  this 
sirloin  ?  ' 

Do  you  like  fat  ? 

Give  me  some  of  the  lean,  if  you 
please. 

Here  is  a  piece  which,  I  hope,  will 
please  you. 

You  have  no  gravy. 

How  do  you  like  this  roäst-beef  ? 

It  is  delicious. 

Do  you  like  to  eat  any  vegetables 
or  sälad  with  your  meat  ? 

Pray,  help  yourself. 

Will  you  have  white  or  brown  bread  ? 

It  is  quite  the  same. 

You  don’t  eat,  Sir. 

I  beg  your  pardon,  I  eat  with  great 
appetite,  as  you  see. 

Allow  me  to  help  you  to  a  slice  ol 
this  leg  of  mutton. 

Give  me  but  very  little  of  it. 

Here  are  chickens  coming,  will  you 
try  them  ? 

Not  any  more,  I  thank  you. 

A  little  bit  of  fowl  cannot  hurt  you. 

Help  me  then  to  a  very  small  piece. 

Bring  a  plate  to  the  gentleman. 

Y  ou  give  me  a  good  deal  too  much. 

Give  me  but  half  of  it. 

What  sort  of  wine  do  you  like  best, 
red  or  white  ? 

I  choose  white  wine,  if  you  please. 

Permit  me  to  have  the  honöur  of 
taking  wine  with  you. 

With  much  pleasure. 

There  is  also  some  fruit:  grapes, 
apricots,  peaches,  pears,  etc. 

I  have  enough,  I  beg  to  be  ex- 
cused. 


%  h  e  n  b 

SBollen  Ste  bletben  unb  mit  ung  $u 
9lbenb  effen  ? 

3c|  btn  3fmen  berbunben,  aber  tch 
beforge,  baff  eg  ju  fpät  fern  tmrb* 

SBir  toerbeu  foglep  ju  2lbenb  effen* 


e  f  f  c  tt* 

Will  you  stay  and  sup  with  us  ? 

I  am  obliged  to  you,  but  I  am  afraid 
it  will*  be  too  late. 

We  shall  sup  directly. 


Sitte,  Beflellen  ©te  nichts  Sefon* 
bereS  für  mich. 

(Etwas  Srob  unb  Ääfe  ift  genug* 

SBtr  werben  Bios  etwas  falteS  Sleifcb 
unb  einige  Lüftern  Befcmnten* 

(Sffen  ©ie  gern  duftem  ? 

Set)  effe  fte  fe'br  gern, 

2BaS  für  Stere  IjaBen  ©ie? 

2ötr  tjaBen  rwrtreffltcbeS  2lle  bom 
Bnffe  unb  auf  glafc|en  unb  auch  £on= 
boner  porter, 

SBoIlen  ©ie  nicht  noch  jWet  ober 
brei  Lüftern  nehmen  ? 

Sftein,  t<b  banfe  Stjnen,  ich  werbe 
ein  wenig  ©cbütfert  nehmen,  wenn 
fie  ertauben* 

SBoUen  ©ie  ein  ©tücf  oott  biefer 
Slepfeltorte  ? 

3$  fattn  9ti<$t$  mehr  effen* 

3cb  fürchte,  ©ie  baBen  febr  fehlest 
$u  SIBenb  gefpetft* 

3cb  f)aBe  fet>r  gut  $u  SIBenb  gegeffen* 


3  u  $8  e  t  t 

<5$  fängt  an,  fpät  ju  werben* 

5Bte  öiet  UBr  ift  es  ? 

(Es  gebt  ftarf  auf  5D?itternacbt. 
SBarum  Bleiben  ©ie  fo  tauge  auf  en  ? 
3<b  wufte  nicht,  baf  es  fo  fpät  war. 
3ft  ber  $err  «p*  noch  nic^t  nach 
$aufe  gefommen  ? 

3<b  beute,  er  wirb  nicht  lange  auS= 
Bleiben* 

£)ies  ift  ungefähr  feine  3eit* 

(Er  fommt  gewöhnlich  rechten 
3ett  nach  |>aufe* 

3<b  Bore  Hopfen* 

SBaBrfcBetnlicB  ift  er  eS,  Wetter 
Hopft* 

(S5eBen  ©ie  unb  [eben  ©ie  $u. 
Nichtig*  (Sr  ift  es* 

2Bie  fanben  ©ie  3b*n  ©pajjtergang 
biefen  SIBenb? 

©et)r  angenebut* 

SBotten  ©te  $u  Sette  geben  ? 

Scb  Bin  febr  ntübe* 

Scb  gebe  nicht  gern  fpät  ju  Sette* 
3ft  mein  Sette  gemacht? 

3d)  toitt  mich  auSfleiben* 

Scb  wünfebe  3bnen  eine  ßüte  ^aebt* 


Pray,  do  not  order  any  thing  on 
my  account. 

A  little  bread  and  cheese  will  be 
sufficient. 

We  shall  have  just  a  little  cold  meat, 
with  a  few  oysters. 

Do  you  like  oysters  ? 

I  am  very  fond  of  them. 

What  malt  liquors  have  you? 

I  have  some  excellent  ale,  both  draft 
and  bottled,  and  also  London  porter. 

Will  you  not  take  two  or  three 
oysters  more? 

No,  I  thank  you.  I  shall  take  a 
little  ham,  if  you  please. 

Will  you  have  a  piece  of  this  apple¬ 
tart  ? 

I  cannot  take  any  thing  more. 

I  am  afraid  you  have  supped  very 
badly. 

I  have  supped  very  well. 

-'V  v  '  "  • 


c  ö  e  ^  nt* 

It  begins  to  grow  late. 

What  o’clock  is  it? 

It  is  very  near  midnight. 

Why  do  you  stay  out  so  long? 

I  did  not  know  that  i'  was  so  late. 
Is  Mr.  P.  not  come  home  yet? 

I  think  he  will  not  be  long. 

This  is  about  his  time. 

He  generally  keeps  good  hours. 

I  hear  a  knock. 

Very  likely  it  is  he  that  knocks. 

Go  and  see. 

Just  so.  It  is  he. 

How  did  you  find  your  walk  to- 
night  ? 

Very  pleasant. 

Will  you  go  to  bed? 

I  am  very  tired. 

I  do  not  like  to  go  to  bed  late. 

Is  my  bed  made  ? 

I  will  undress  myself. 

I  wish  you  a  good  night. 


-  78  - 

§lit¥nnft  in  einer  fremfccn  ©tabt* 


2M($e$  tft  tag  befte  SBirthShauä  in 
ber  ©tabt? 

©S  gtebt  mehrere  gute  ©afthöfe  tn 
nuferer  ©tabt;  ber  befte  unb  btÜigfie 
ift  ,rbte  ©tabt  Scnbon." 

3n  welchem  £beile  ber  ©tabt.  ift  er? 

sieben  ber  grofjen  $trc|e. 

ibaben  ©ie  ftc|  fdjon  bie  ©tabt  be¬ 
feren  ? 

«Ho#  nicht;  aber  btefen  Nachmittag, 
toenn  id;  mich  etvcaö  aubgeruht  haben 
inerbe,  null  i$  mich  umfeben. 

3ft  btefe  ©tabt  nolfretd)  ? 

©te  bat  ungefähr  fünfzehn  2au- 
fenb  (Stnttohner. 

©lebt  e$  ntel  Unterhaltung  tn  bte- 
fer  ©tabt? 

ßg  tfb  faft  feben  SIbenb  ©chaufbtel, 
auferbem  (Soncerte  unb  33aC(e  tt>äl)tenb 
ber  StBinter^eit. 

Nn  einigen  Drten  lönnen  ©te  auch 
engltfche  unb  frartjofifd^e  Bettungen 
lefeu. 


Which  is  the  best  inn  in  town? 

There  are  several  good  inns  in  our 
city ;  the  best  and  cheapest  is  „the  city 
of  London.“ 

In  what  part  of  the  town  is  it  I 

Near  the  greät  church. 

Have  you  gone  to  see  the  town  al- 
ready  ? 

Not  yet,  Sir;  but  this  afternoon 
when  I  shall  have  taken  some  rest  I 
will  go  to  see  it. 

Is  this  city  populous? 

It  has  about  fifteen  thousand  in- 
nabitants. 

Is  there  much  amusement  in  this 
city  1 

There  is  play  at  the  theatre  almost 
every  evening,  besides  concerts  during 
the  winter-season. 

At  some  places  you  may  also  read 
English  and  French  papers. 


<£in¥ef)r  in  ei 

Waffen  ©ie  uns  abfietgen,  mein 
£err 

Äbnnen  tntr  f>ier  logtren? 

3a,  mein  £err,  mir  tiaben  fc^öne 
Btntmer  unb  gute  Setten. 

3d>  tnünfdje  etn  Btmmer  mit  ©t|Iaf- 
fammer. 

IDamtt  fann  ich  3huen  bienen. 

2>iefe3  3tmmer  tf*  ju  butt  ff  1,  jeigen 
©ie  mir  etn  helleres. 

©eben  ©ie  gefädtgft  btefe  Sreg^c 
hinauf. 

3ch  trntt  biefeS  Bunrner  nehmen. 

2Bo  ift  ber  Kellner? 

©dürfen  ©ie  ihn  fogteich  herauf. 

©agen  ©ie  bem  2aftträger,  ba§  er 
meinen  Koffer  heraufbrtngen  Jod. 

Baffen  ©te  einheijjen,  es  ift  bebeutenb 
falt. 

SBtrb  tu  biefem  ©ajtyof  tabled’höte 
gefgeift? 

3 a  toohl,  ©ie  Serben  rerfjt  ange¬ 
nehme  ©efedfehaft  finben* 

2BaS  haben  ©ie  jum  Nbenbeffen  ? 

$ter  ift  bie  ©beifefarte,  tndblen  ©ie 
felbfL 


nent  ©afttjofe* 

Let  us  alight,  Sir. 

May  we  lodge,  here? 

Yes,  Sir,  we  have  fine  rooms  and 
good  beds. 

I  wish  to  have  a  room  with  a  bed- 
room. 

I  can  accommodate  you,  Sir. 

This  room  is  too  dark,  show  me  a 
lighter  one. 

Please  to  walk  up  this  staircase. 

I  will  take  this  room. 

Where  is  the  waiter  1 

Send  him  up  directly. 

Teil  the  porter  to  carry  up  my 
trunk. 

Give  Orders  to  make  a  good  fire,  it 
is  rather  cold. 

Is  a  public  table  kept  in  this  house  ? 

Yes,  Sir,  and  you  will  find  pretty 
good  Company. 

What  have  you  for  supper  I 

Here  is  the  card,  you  may  choose. 
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©entfett  ©ie  bag  Gffen  auf  mein 
3immer,  t4  bin  mübe  unb  Wünf4e 
allein  ju  effert* 

!3D?ac^cn  ©ie  fc^nett,  bag  t$  eg  halb 
befomme. 

34  wünf4e,  jeitig  ju  Sette  ju  gehen. 

34  mochte  »erber  etwag  ©ubbe 
haben, 

Sebürfen  ©ie  fonft  noch  etwag  ? 

34  bebarf  9?tch^  alg  9iube. 

34  wunf4e  3bnen  eine  angenehme 
Sftube. 

Sefehien  ©ie  3h^m  $augfne4t, 
mich  um  fünf  Uhr  ju  Werfen. 

34  werbe  ni4t  »erfeblen. 


Send  the  supper  up  to  my  room,  I 
am  tired  and  like  to  sup  alone. 

Make  haste  to  let  me  have  it. 

I  wish  to  go  to  bed  early. 

I  should  like  to  have  some  broth  be- 
fore. 

Do  you  want  any  thing  eise  1 

I  want  nothing  but  rest. 

I  wish  you  a  good  night’s  rest. 

Teil  your  servant  to  awake  us  at 
five  o’clock. 

I  I  shall  not  fail. 


Ilm  fid)  $  u  erfuttbigem 


34  fu4*  einen  gewiffett  $errn  S., 
fonnten  ©te  mir  wohl  fagen,  wo  et 
Wohnt  ? 

(£r  wohnt  nahe  bei  ber  $tr4e, 

SBollten  ©te  mit  wohl  fein  #aug 
geigen  ? 

9te4t  gern,  mein  £err. 

kennen  ©te  £errn  S.  ? 

3a,  t4  renne  thn. 

£at  ■pett  S.  nicht  frühet  fjier  ge* 
Wohnt  ? 

3a,  allein  00t  einigen  2Öo4en  tft 
et  wegge^ogen. 

3ft  fein  Äaffeehaug  in  bet  fftäbe  ? 

3a,  mein  £err,  eg  ift  ein  febr  guteg 
hiet. 

SBoüen  ©te  fo  gütig  fein,  mt4  ba= 
hin  jn  fühten  ?  34  ntu§  eine  (srftt= 
f4ung  jn  mir  nehmen. 

34  ft  ehe  ju  3h*en  Dtenfien,  mein 
£err. 

«Diarqueur,  wag  fann  man  haben? 

©te  fonnen  Kaffee,  Xhee,  €fwfefabe, 
$unf4  unb  allerlei  ütqueure  haben. 

Srtngen  ©te  ung  $wet  (5)läfer 
$unf4,  aber  et  muf)  hei§  fein. 

Höoilen  ©te  etwag  bet  bem  $unf4 
effen? 

«Hein,  i4  bin  tttcht  hungrig. 

2Bet4en  2Beg  rnufj  i4  flehen,  um 
na4  bem  Theater  ju  fommen? 

SBenn  ©te  einen  Slugenbltrf  warten 
Wollen,  fo  gehe  t4  mit  3bnen,  unb  will 
eg  3hnen  jetgen. 

34  würbe  3h«en  feht  banfbar  fein. 


I  ask  for  one  Mr.  B.,  could  you  teil 
me  where  he  lives  1 

He  Uves  near  the  church. 

W ould  you  show  me  his  house  1 

With  pleasure,  Sir. 

Do  you  know  Mr.  B.  1 

Yes,  I  know  him. 

Did  Mr.  B.  not  lodge  here  formerly  ? 

Y es,  he  did,  but  some  weeks  ago  he 
has  changed  his  lodging. 

Is  there  no  cofFee-house  near  at  hand  ? 

Yes,  Sir,  there  is  a  very  good  one. 

Will  you  be  so  kind  as  to  lead  me 
to  it?  I  want  to  take  some  refresh¬ 
ment. 

I  am  at  your  Service,  Sir. 

Waiter,  what  can  we  have  ? 

You  can  have  coffee,  tea,  chocolate, 
punch  and  all  sort  of  liqueurs. 

Bring  us  two  glasses  of  punch,  but 
let  it  be  hot. 

Will  you  eat  something  with  your 
punch  ? 

No,  I  am  not  hungry. 

What  way  must  I  go  to  get  to  the 
theatre  ? 

If  you  will  stay  a  moment,  I  shall 
go  along  with  you  and  show  you. 

I  would  be  much  obliged  to  you. 
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X  i)  c  a 

iMen  ©fe  beute  Slbenb  tn’S 
ter  ßc^en  ? 

SBelcbeS  ©tüd  totrb  gegeben? 

Die  „SEoc&ter  bes  Regiments"  jum 
erften  SJfate* 

2Bann  beginnt  bte  33or|teHung  ? 

Um  fe$S  Utir  toerben  bte  pnten 
gebffnet,  unb  um  fteben  Ubr  fängt  baS 
©tüd  an* 

SBaS  tft  ber  $rctS  tm  parterre? 

£)er  $retS  tft  fet^S  ©cbtlltnge* 

£aben  ©te  etnen  Xtjeaterjettel  ? 

T)aS  parterre  tft  überfüllt,  totr  fom- 
men  ettx>a^  ju  fpat* 

9ü?ein  £err,  tft  btefer  $la£  befetjt? 

3d;  fattn  es  3fmen  nidjt  fagen* 

SBte  gefällt  3bnen  ber  Vorhang  ?_ 

£)te  Weiterungen  bes  Kaufes  ftnb 
tn  feb>r  gutem  ©efebmad* 

£)as  |>aus  tft  febr  febbn  unb  glän* 
jenb  erleuchtet* 

£)er  Vorhang  wirb  fcgletcb  aufgeben, 
2BaS  h^ten  ©ie  ^on  btx  Worflet*» 
lung  ? 

£)aS  ©tüd  tft  tntereffant,  unb  ity 
ftnbe  an  ber  SSorftellung  otel  ju  loben* 
£>as  ©tüd  tft  aus* 

SBollen  totr  bletben  unb  bas  Sfacb* 
fytel  febett? 

Sletn,  totr  toollen  nach  £>aufe  gehen* 
3<h  btn  mübe,  unb  toünfd;e  mtch  jetttg 
fchlafen  su  legen* 


t  c  t* 

Will  you  go  to  the  theatre  this 

ening  ? 

What  is  the  piece? 

To-night  the  „daughter  of  the  regi- 
ment“  is  to  be  performed  for  the  first 
time. 

What  time  döes  the  performance 
hegin  ? 

The  doors  are  opened  at  six,  and 
the  performance  begins  at  seven. 

What  is  the  pit  price? 

The  price  is  six  Shillings. 

Have  you  got  a  play-bill  ? 

The  pit  is  crowded,  we  come  a 
little  too  late. 

Sir,  is  this  place  engaged  ? 

I  cannot  say,  Sir. 

What  do  you  say  of  the  curtain  ? 

The  decorations  of  the  house  are  in 
very  good  taste. 

The  house  is  very  handsome,  and 
brilliantly  lighted  up. 

The  curtain  is  going  to  draw  up. 

What  do  you  think  of  the  per¬ 
formance  ? 

The  piece  is  interesting,  and  I  find 
in  the  performance  much  to  praise. 

The  piece  is  over. 

Shall  we  stay  and  see  the  after- 
piece  ? 

No,  let  us  go  home  ;  I  am  tired  and 
wish  to  get  to  bed  early. 


^rieffcbreibcti* 


3$  ntuf)  einen  23rtef  fc^retben* 
Tonnen  ©te  mir  einen  23ogen  23rtef* 
basier  letten? 

©ebr  gern,  fner  {jj 

3ft  ber  SSrtef  für  bte  fpojt? 

3a,  er  mufü  b)eute  abgeben. 

SBtffen  ©te  toobl,  toann  bte  $ojt 
abgebt  ? 

tymtt  fteben  Ubr. 

X)ann  habe  ify  feinen  Siugenbltd  &u 
»erlteren. 

$ter  tft  Stiles,  toaS  ©te  braunen* 
©oll  iib  3b*ten  «ne  geber  febnetben  ? 
3$  banfe,  teb  febretbe  nur  mit  ©tabl* 
febern* 


I  want  to  write  a  letter  ? 

Can  you  lend  me  a  sheet  of  letter- 
paper  ? 

With  pleasure,  Sir,  here  it  is. 

Ts  the  letter  for  the  post? 

Yes,  it  must  go  to-day. 

Do  you  know  at  what  hour  the  mail 
sets  off ? 

At  seven  precisely. 

Then  I  have  no  time  to  spare. 

Here  is  all  what  you  want. 

Shall  I  make  a  pen  for  you  ? 
Thank  you,  I  only  use  steel-pens. 
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$aben  ©ie  Welche  ? 

>D  ja/  h«r  tft  etn  ganzes  S)ui3enb, 
berfucfett  ©ie  treibe. 

3$  muß  eiten,  mit  meinem  Briefe 
fertig  p  werben,  ober  e$  toirb  p  fpät 
Werben. 

3ebt  habe  td)  nur  noch  bie  Slbreffe  p 
fchreiben. 

Der  S3rtef  ift  nidfjt  geflegelt. 

(£g  ift  fein  ©iegellacf  ba. 

bringen  ©ie  mir  eine  Dblate. 

3<h  fann  mein  $etfchaft  ntd;t  ftrtben* 

fMer  ift  e3. 

£rage  biefen  33rief  auf  bie 
aber  rafd)! 

©oll  er  franfirt  Werben? 

3a  wohl,  f)ter  ift  (Selb,  bas  $orto 
p  bejahen* 

S3ergi§  nicht,  p  fragen,  ob  Briefe 
für  mich  ba  ftnb. 

©anj  wohl,  ich  Werbe  gleich  lieber 
ba  fein* 


Have  you  any  ? 

Yes,  Sir,  here  is  a  whole  dozen, 
you  may  try  them. 

I  must  make  haste  to  get  my  letter 
ready,  or  it  will  be  too  late. 

Now,  I  have  only  the  direction  to 
write. 

The  letter  is  not  sealed. 

There  is  no  sealing-wax. 

Bring  me  a  wafer. 

I  cannot  find  my  seal. 

Here  it  is. 

Take  this  letter  to  the  post-office, 
but  be  quick  ! 

Must  it  be  paid  1 

Yes,  it  must,  here  is  some  money  to 
pay  the  postage. 

Don’t  forget  to  enquire  if  there  are 
any  letters  arrived  for  me. 

Very  well,  Sir,  I  shall  be  back  in  a 
moment.  , 


S  o  g  i  ö  s 

$aben  ©ie  3tmmer  p  »ermtethen  ? 

3a,  mein  |)err,  idj  habe  mehrere. 
SBaö  für  3iutmer  wünfiiien  ©ie? 

SB  ollen  ©ie  ein  mbblirteö  ober  un= 
mobltrteg  3tmn?er  * 

3ch  brauche  mbblirte  3ttnmer. 

3 4  hätte  gern  $wei  ©chlaf^immer 
nebft  einem  SBohnsimmer  unb  einer 
Äüdje. 

3d)  fanu  (Sie  bebicnen.  treten  ©ie 
gefalltgft  herein. 

3dj  werbe  3lpen  bie  3iwmer  geigen. 
$ier  ift  ba3  SBohnpnmcr. 

ift  nicht  fehr  gro§,  aber  ich  werbe 
bamtt  auSretdjcn. 

3ft  ba3  Meublement  »oUftänbig  ? 

SBte  »tel  »erlangen  ©ie  für  biefeS 
£ogt$  ? 

SB  ollen  ©ie  e$  monats  weife  ober 
auf  längere  3^t  miethen  ? 

3ch  oermiethe  e£  gewöhnlich  für  $ehn 
SDollarö  monatlich,  wenn  ©ie  e3  aber 
aufs  S3terteljahr  nehmen,  fo  follen 
©ie  e£  etwa#  billiger  haben. 

£)a#  fdjetnt  mir  »iel  (Selb  p  fein. 

Siebenten  ©ie,  baf  biefen  eine#  ber 
fdwnften  Viertel  ber  ©tabt  ift,  wo  bie 
Käufer  fehr  hoch  rnr  greife  ftehen. 


t  c  t  h  u  it  g- 

Have  you  got  any  rooms  to  let  1 

Yes,  Sir,  I  have  several.  What 
rooms  do  you  wish  to  have  t 

Do.  you  want  an  apartment  fur- 
nished  or  unfurnished  1 

L  want  fürnished  rooms. 

I  should  like  to  have  two  bed-rooms, 
with  a  parlour  and  a  kitchen. 

I  can  accommodate  you.  Please  to 
walk  in. 

I  will  show  you  the  rooms.  Here 
is  the  sitting-room. 

It  is  not  very  large,  but  it  will  do 
for  me. 

Is  the  fumiture  complete  1 

How  much  do  you  ask  for  this 
lodging  1 

Will  you  take  it  by  the  month  or 
for  a  longer  time'  ? 

I  generally  let  it  ten  dollars  a  month, 
but  if  you  take  it  by  the  quarter  you 
may  have  it  for  something  less. 

I  think  it  is  a  great  deal  of  money. 

Consider  that.it  is  one  of  the  best 
quarters  of  the  town,  where  the  houses 
are  let  very  high. 
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9hm  wohl,  ich  »iß  Simen  je^n  Dol¬ 
lars  geben ;  aber  ich  mufj  einen  ZW 
be3  &eßer$  nnb  einen  $Iafe  haben,  wo 
ich  £olj  nnb  ©teinlohlen  laffen  lann. 
Dag  »erfleht  fi$. 

SBann  gebenlen  ©ie  23ejtij  »on  Sh* 
rer  SBohhung  ju  nehmen  ? 

3cb  benfe  biefe  9tacht  hter  3«  f$la- 
fen.  ©orgen  ©ie  bafür,  bafj  Sißeg  ju 
rechter  Bett  fertig  tjh 
©ehr  wohl,  mein  £err.  ©te  lon- 
nen  fornmen,  wenn  ©te  wcßen. 


Well,  I  will  give  you  ten  dollars ; 
but  I  must  have  a  part  in  the  cellar, 
and  a  place  to  put  wood  and  coals  in. 

That  is  understood. 

When  do  you  mean  to  take  pos- 
session  of  your  lodging  1 

I  intend  to  come  and  sleep  here  to- 
night.  See  that  the  rooms  be  ready 
betimes. 

Very  well,  Sir.  You  may  come  as 
soon  as  you  please. 


kaufen  n  n  t>  öetfanfem 


£aben  ©te  fchöneg  Zu ch?  | 

SB  eiche  ©orte  £uc|  Wünfchen  ©te  j 
yu  haben  ? 

Beigen  ©te  mir  bag  befte,  weicheg  ; 
©ie  haben. 

Sft  bieö  bag  fetnjle,  weicheg  \ 
haben  ?  .  ! 

SBte  theuer  »erlaufen  ©te  eg  bte  | 
ßße?  ^  > 

Scb  »erlaufe  eg  für  »ter  Doßarg  bte  i 
(Sße.  I 

3c|  ftnbe  eg  fehr  theuer.  SB a$  ift 
ber  genauefte  $retg,  benn  ich  hanble  | 
nicht  gern. 

SJhin  £>err,  ich  überforbere  me. 

©ie  wiffen,  ba§  ich  ein  guter  ßunbe 1 
hin. 

Dag  ijt  wahr,  aber  ich  thate  nur  un¬ 
recht,  wenn  ich  mit  23erluft  »erlaufte. 

SBenn  bag  ift,  fo  fchnetben  ©ie  mir 
bret  Sßen  ba»on  ab. 
brauchen  ©te  fonft  noch  (Etwag? 
Beigen  ©te  mir  Sanfter  »»n  ©toffen 
m  SBeften  nnb  33einlletbern. 

SBünfchen  ©ie  woßenen  ober  baum¬ 
wollenen  ©toff?  _  „ 

Sch  mochte  3mg  »on  retner  SBoue 
haben,  was  feft  ift  nnb  ftch  gut  toäfcht. 

Diefeg  Beug  gefaßt  mir  nicht,  eg  tjl 
iu  grob. 

Aachen  ©te  mir  meine  Rechnung. 
Sft  ba^  ganj  richtig  ? 

3<h  glaube,  eg  ift  richtig  $  feiert  ©te 
felbft  nach. 

©chtcfen  ©te  mir  btefeg  fogletch. 
©te  foßen  eg  in  einer  SJiertelftunbe 
haben. 


Have  you  got  any  fine  cloth  1 

What  sort  of  cloth  do  you  wish  to 
have  ! 

Show  me  the  best  you  have. 

Is  this  the  finest  you  have  1 

What  is  the  price  of  it  1 

I  seil  it  for  four  dollars  a  yar-d. 

I  consider  it  very  dear.  What  is 
the  lowest  price,  for  I  do  not  like  to 
bargain. 

Sir,  I  never  ask  more  than  I  can  take. 

You  know  I  am  a  good  customer. 

It  is  true,  but  it  is  not  right,  I  should 
seil  at  a  loss. 

If  it  be  so,  cut  me  three  yards 
of  it. 

Do  you  want  any  thing  eise! 

Let  me  see  the  patterns  of  stuffs  for 
waistcoats  and  pantaloons. 

Do  you  like  woolen  or  cotton 
stuffs ! 

I  like  to  have  a  stuff  all  wool,  that 
is  stout  and  washes  well. 

This  stuff  does  not  fit  me,  it  is  too 
coarse. 

Please  to  make  up  my  bill. 

Is  that  quite  correct! 

I  think  it  is;  look  at  it  yourself. 

Send  me  that  down  immediately. 

You  shall  have  it  in  a  quarter  of 
an  hour. 


9&  i  t  eine 

£aben  ©te  pin  Sfrjte  gefc^itJt  ? 
3a,  mein  #err,  er  toirb  fogleich 
fomrnen. 

Da  tff  er» 

9Mn  £err,  ich  habe  mir  bie  fjrettjext 
genommen,  ju  3hnen  jn  fchicfen. 

2Bie  beftnben  ©te  ftcb  in  biefem 
Slugenblicfe  ? 

3$  toetfj  nicht.  3$  befinbe  mich, 
ich  toei§  nic^t  tote. 

9Sftetn  $opf  tft  ganj  fc&mtnfrlich,  unb 
ich  fann  faum  auf  ben  Seinen  flehen. 
3cf>  fühle  mich  febr  franf. 

2Bte  hat  es  angefangen  ? 
ßS  fing  oorgejlertt  mit  einem  SrÖftetn 
an. 

Darauf  habe  ich  ftarf  gefc^toilt,  unb 
fettbem  bin  ich  immer  franf  getoefen. 
£aben  Bit  ein  toenig  gefchlafen? 
©ar  nicht. 

£aben  Bit  Slbpettt? 

3<h  habe  gar  9tichtS  effen  fbnnen. 
feigen  Bit  mir  3h*e  Bunge. 

3h*  3^«9e  ift  etmaS  belegt. 

3<h  glaube,  ich  toerbe  mich  erfä'Uet 
haben. 

Das  fann  fein. 

©eben  Bit  mir  3h*en  Sirrn,  bamit 
ich  3bnen  ben  $uls  fühle. 

3hr  $ulS  geht  ettoaS  unruhig» 

Bit  haben  ettoaS  lieber, 
galten  Bit  meine  Äranfheit  für  ge* 
fährltth  ? 

^iein,  aber  Bit  müffen  ftch  in 
nehmen,  ba§  fte  es  nicht  toerbe. 

3<h  ühH  3h«en  eine  Siebtem  oer* 
fchreiben. 

$ter  tjf  bas  Stopt,  laffen  Bit  es  fo 
fchneU  als  möglich  fyrfett. 

SBann  tocrben  Bit  mich  toieber  be* 
fuchen  ? 
borgen  früh» 


nt  5t  v  %  t  e*. 

Have  you  sent  for  the  physician  ? 

Yes,  Sir,  he  will  come  immediately. 

There  he  is. 

Sir,  I  have  taken  the  liberty  to  send 
for  you. 

How.do  you  find  yourself  at  pre¬ 
sent  1 

I  don’t  know.  I  find  myself  I  don’t 
know  how. 

My  head  is  quite  giddy,  and  I  can 
hardly  stand  on  my  legs. 

I  feel  myself  very  ill. 

How  were  you  taken  ill  1 

It  began  the  day  before  yesterday 
by  a  shivering. 

Then  I  perspired  profusely,  and 
have  been  ill  ever  since. 

Have  you  slept  a  little. 

Not  at  all. 

Have  you  any  appetite  ] 

I  could  not  eat  any  thing. 

Show  me  your  tongue. 

Your  tongue  is  a  little  foul. 

I  think  I  may  have  taken  cold. 

That  may  be. 

Give  me  your  arm,  that  I  may  feel 
your  pulse. 

Your  pulse  is  a  little  flurried. 

You  are  feverish. 

Do  you  think  my  illness  danger- 
ous  ? 

No,  but  you  must  take  care  lest  it 
should  become  so. 

I  will  prescribe  a  medicine  for  you. 

Here  is  the  prescription,  send  for  it 
as  fast  as  possible. 

When  will  you  see  me  again  1 

To-morrow  moming. 


9)1  i t  einem 

SDfein  £>err,  ich  bin  ber  ©dmeiber, 
Bit  haben  btefen  borgen  nach  mir 
fehiefen  laffen. 

3d>  habe  Bit  rufen  laffen,  um  mir 
bas  9J?aa§  $u  einem  3tocfe  ju  nehmen. 
$Bit  tooUen  Bit  ihn  gemacht  haben  ? 


&  ä)  n  e  i  b  e  v* 

Sir,  I  am  the  tailor,  you  have  sent 
for  me  that  moming. 

I  have  sent  for  you  to  take  my 
measure  for  a  coat. 

How  will  you  have  it  made  1 
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ÜJfaufcen  ©ie  ty n,  wie  man  fte  jebt 
trägt* 

SBaS  für  eine  2lrt  Jbnbbfe  wünfcfien 
©ie  ? 

3$  wünfc|e  mit  bemfelben  3w 
überzogene  .kttbbfe* 

©etir  Woßl* 

für  Sud)  toünfdjett  ©te  ? 
falben  ©ie  groben  bet  ftd|? 

3a  woßl/  fiter  ift  mein  SJtufterbud). 
3d;  werbe  oott  btefem  Mauen  l;ter 
nehmen-* 

£)enfen  ©te  baran,  baß  tcfj  btefen 
«Rotf  unfehlbar  bt$  jum  nädjften  ©onn= 
tag  Ijaben  muß* 

©ie  foHen  ityn  am  ©omttag  bor¬ 
gen  haben* 

keimten  ©te  ftd)  in  3l$t,  benn  wenn 
©te  nicht  SBort  galten,  fo  ift  bte3  bie 
Xe^te  Arbeit,  bie  ©te  für  mich  machen* 
bringen  ©te  mir  meinen  3*tod:? 
3a,  mein  ■Cierr,  fiier  ift  er» 

©te  ftnb  etn  SDlann  »on  SBort,  £af= 
fen  ©ie  mich  ihn  anprobtten* 

©te  hüben  bie  5lermel  zu  lang  unb 
ju  weit  gemacht, 

5Dtetn  £>err,  man  trägt  fte  jefd  fo* 
©te  tonnen,  fich  barüber  nicht  befla= 
gen*  (Er  ftijt  Sorten  ungemein  gut. 

£aben  ©ie  bie  Rechnung  mitge- 
bracht  ? 

9tein,  mein  £err,  ity  Will  ©te  mcr= 
gen  mitbringen* 


Make  it  as  they  wear  them  now. 

What  sort  of  buttons  will  you 
have  ? 

I  will  have  them  covered  with  the 
same  stuff. 

Very  well. 

What  sort  of  cloth  do  you  like  ? 

Have  you  any  patterns  with  you  ? 

Yes,  here  is  my  book  of  patterns? 

I  shall  take  of  this  blue  here. 

Remember  that  I  must  have  this 
coat  by  next  Sunday  without  fail. 

You  shall  have  it  on  Sunday 
morning. 

Mind,  for  if  you  don’t  keep  your 
word,  this  will  be  the  last  work  you 
ever  do  for  me. 

Do  you  bring  my  coat  ? 

Yes,  Sir.  Here  it  is. 

You  are  a  man  of  your  word.  Let 
me  try  it. 

You  have  made  the  sleeves  too 
long  and  too  wide. 

Sir,  they  wear  them  so  now. 

Y  ou  cannot  complain  of  this  coat. 
It  fits  you  extremely  well. 

Have  you  brought  the  bill  with 
you? 

No,  Sir,  I  shall  bring  it  to-morrow. 


i  t  b  c  nt  © 

3ß  ber  ©djufimacfjer  gefommen?  I 
3a,  mein  £>err» 

(Er  füll  heretnfommen* 

SEftcin  £err,  td)  bringe  3fmen  3^re 
©#ufte.* 

Waffen  ©ie  mich  btefelben  feX>ett* 
(Erlauben  ©ie,  baß  ich  3hnen  bte* 
felben  anprobtte. 

Siein,  t<h  banfe  3fmen*  3$  wtU 
fie  fclbft  anprobtten. 

3ch  fann  meinen  guß  nid)t  X)tnetn= 
bringen, 

©ie  ftnb  Mel  zu  enge. 

©ie  »erleben  meine  3elieu* 

©ie  werben  burch’S  Sragen  weiter 
Werben» 

3a*  2lber  bis  fte  weiter  Werben, 
Witt  tch  nicht  jum  Krüppel  werben» 


cf)  u  f>  m  a  $  e  r* 

I  Is  the  shoemaker  come  ? 

Yes,  Sir. 

Bid  him  come  in. 

Sir,  I  have  brought  your  shoes. 

Let  me  see  them. 

Give  me  leave  to  try  them  on  you. 

No,  I  thank  you.  I  will  try  them  on 
myself. 

I  cannot  get  my  foot  in. 

They  are  a  great  deal  too  tight. 

They  hurt  my  toes. 

They  will  grow  wide  enough  by 
wearing. 

Yes.  But  I  don’t  choose  to  be 
crippled  until  they  grow  wi^r 
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3$  fann  bartn  nicht  gefeit» 

©ie  derben  fie  feine  jmei  £age  ge» 
tragen  haben,  bebor  jte  aufborett,  ©te 
p  brücfen. 

£)aS  Dberleber  taugt  nichts» 

£>te  ©oplen  ftnb  ju  bünn. 

3Dte  2lbfä|e  ftnb  ju  breit» 

Nehmen  ©ie  fie  toteber  mit,  nnb 
matten  ©ie  mir  fo  halb  als  möglich  ein 
anberes  $aar. 


SJt  i  t  einem 

3#  witnfebte  einen  #üt  ju  taufen» 

|>abcn  ©te  fe£t  eine  fyübfcfje  5luS» 
ttatyl  borrätbtg. 

3a,  mein  $err,  teb  l>abe  bon  allen 
©orten  unb  ©rbfsen. 

SBollen  ©te  mir  einige  bon  ber 
neueften  5J?obe  jetgen? 

£>ier  ift  einer,  ber  fefyr  meid)  nnb 
leicht  tfi,  probtren  ©ie  ib>n  gefälltgft  auf. 

(Sr  pa§t  mir  nicht,  er  tft  ju  toeit. 

3$  bitte,  probtren  ©te  boeb  btefen 
|ier. 

£)tefer  £>ut  gefällt  mir  gan$  toobl» 

(Sr  ftebt  3b«^  febr  bübfcp,  ich  ber» 
fiebere  3bnen. 

SBaS  foftet  er  ? 

Sr  foftet  feebs  Dollars. 

Waffen  ©te  biefen  #ut  bübfdb  ftuf- 
bu^en,  unb  fcljtcfen  ©ie  ihn  mit  ber 
Rechnung  auf  mein  ßogis. 


I  cannot  walk  in  them. 

You  will  not  have  worn  them  two 
days  before  they  cease  to  hurt  you. 

The  upper-leather  is  good  for  nothing, 
The  ßoles  ave  too  thin. 

The  heels  are  a  good  deal  too  wide. 
Take  them  back,  and  make  me  an- 
other  pair  as  soon  as  possible. 


^  u  t  m  a  dj  c  r* 

I  want  to  buy  a  hat. 

Have  you  a  good  assortment  on 
hand  at  present  ? 

Yes,  Sir,  I  have  all  sorts  and  sizes. 

Will  you  show  me  some  of  the 
newest  fashion. 

Here  is  one  that  is  very  soft  and 
light,  please  to  try  it  on. 

It  does  not  fit  me,  it  is  too  wide. 

Pray,  try  this  here  on. 

I  like  this  hat  well  enough. 

You  look  very  well  in  it,  I  assure 
you. 

What’s  the  price  of  it  ? 

It  costs  five  dollars. 

Let  this  hat  be  neatly  finished  and 
then  send  it  with  the  bill  to  my 
lodgings. 


SEI  i  t  eine  nt 

3eigen  ©ie  mir  einige  golbene  £a» 
febenubren,  ßplinberubren  unb  Oiepe» 
ttrubren. 

2BaS  bedangen  ©ie  für  biefe  gol» 
bene  llbr  ? 

3ft  biefe  Uhr  gut? 

können  ©te  bafür  garantiren  ? 

3a,  mein  £>err,  ich  fann  für  ein 
3abr  garanitren. 

£uer  ift  auch  eine  Ubr  P  repariren. 

3cl)  bitte  ©ie,  btefelbe  ausjupu|en. 

©te  gebt  audb  falfcb,  fie  ftebt  oft  füll, 
[eben  ©te  boeb  natff,  woran  es  liegt» 

•Die  ©ptralfeber  ift  entzwei. 

SBann  fann  teb  fie  toteber  haben  ? 

^iäcbflen  ©onnerftag  fpäteftens. 


11  r  m  a  cf)  c  r* 

Show  me  some  golden  watches, 
cy  linder- watches  and  repeaters. 

How  much  do  you  seil  this  golden 
watch  1 

Is  this  watch  good  ? 

Can  you  warrant  it? 

Yes,  Sir,  I  can  warrant  it  for  one 
year.  * 

Here  is  also  a  watch  to  be  repaired. 

I  beg  you  to  clean  it. 

It  goes  wrong,  it  stops  very  often, 
look  what’s  the  matter. 

The  head-spring  is  broken. 

When  may  I  have  it  back  again  ? 

Thursday  next  at  latest. 


SDM  t  einer 

©ütb  fte  bte  SBafchfrau,  nach  bev  t«h 
gerieft  habe  ? 

3<h  habe  einige  f^mu^tge  2Bäf<he, 
fönnen  ©te  fte  biß  näd;ften  ©onnabenb 
mafchen  ? 

©ie  fetten  ©te  ganj  beftimmt  btg 
bet^in  ftaben. 

Seffern  ©ie  auch  2Bäf<he  aug? 
©te  fönnen  jebeg  ©tüd  augbeffern, 
mo  e^  nothig  tft. 

ttJietn  ^err,  ich  bringe  Simen  3hre 
SÖäfche. 

£)ag  ift  gnt,  laffen  ©ie  mich  fehen, 
eb  $ltteg  gut  gemäßen  ift. 

©eben  ©ie  felbft  nach,  mein  £err. 
$ter  finb  noch  einige  Sieden. 

Sch  fonnte  fte  nicht  heraugbrtngen, 
eg  finb  Stntenflede. 

©eben  ©ie  mir  ben  Settel,  ich  mitt 
meine  SBäfche  mhlett,  um  ju  fehen,  ob 
Sltteg  richtig  ift. 

(Stn  2)nhenb  $emben. 

Ster  $aar  Unterhofen. 

3  m  et  ÜBeften. 

£)ret  Unterjadeu. 

©echg  fpaar  ©öden. 

Qsttt  SDutjenb  Safchentücher. 

©echg  |)anbtncher. 

T) a  ift  etn  £>anbtuch,  bag  mir  nicht 
gebort. 

6g  fehlt  9?ichtg. 

$ter  ift  3hr  ©elb. 


2S  d  f  $  c  r  i  tu 

Are  you  the  washerwoman  for  whom 
I  sent  yesterday  1 

I  have  some  dirty  linen,  can  you 
wash  it  tili  saturday  1 

You  shall  certainly  have  it  on  that 
day. 

Do  you  also  mend  linen  1 

You  may  mend  every  piece  that 
wants  mending. 

Sir,  I  bring  your  linen. 

That’s  well,  let  me  see  if  it  is  well 
washed  1 

Please  to  look  at  i",  Sir. 

Here  are  still  some  spots. 

I  could  not  get  them  out,  they  are 
ink-blots. 

Give  me  the  bill,  I  will  count  my 
linen  over  to  see  if  all  is  right. 

One  dozen  of  shirts. 

F our  pair  of  drawers. 

Two  waistcoats. 

Three  >  under-waistcoats. 

Six  pair  of  socks. 

One  dozen  of  handkerchiefs. 

Six  towels. 

Tliere  is  a  towel  that  does  not  be- 
long  to  me. 

Notliing  is  wanting. 

Here  is  your  money. 


c i f  c  it  a  d)  Slmetit«. 


2Bte  oiel  teilen  finb 
Sremett  ? 

Sman^tg. 

Sft  ber  2Beg  gnt  ? 

6r  tft  ziemlich  gut. 


oon  hier  big 


Stnbet  man  gute  ©afthbfe  auf  b it* 
fer  Banbftrafje  ? 

6g  giebt  gute  unb  flechte. 

2Bir  finb  entfch'loffen,  nach  9?orb- 
5lmertfa  augjntnanbern. 

SBann  moUett  ©ie  abreifen  ? 

Sn  oterjehn  Sagen. 

£aben  ©te  f«hon  für  §)Iä$e  geforgt  ? 


How  many  miles  is  it  from  hence  to 

Bremen  ? 

Twenty. 

Is  the  road  good  ? 

It  is  pretty  good. 

Are  there  any  good  inns  upon  the 
road  1 

They  are  tolerable. 

We  are  resolved  to  emigrate  to 
North- America. 

When  do  you  intend  to  set  off? 

In  a  fort-night. 

Have  you  already  provided  for 
places  ? 

Yes,  we  shall  set  sail  at  Bremen. 


Sa,  mir  merben  ung  in  Bremen 
cinfchiffen. 

SBie  lange  mtrb  bte  ©eereife  bauern  ? 


How  long  may  our  passage  last? 
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©aS  fommt  auf  bas  ©etter  an. 

©aS  foftet  bie  Ueberfabrt  für  eine 
^erfon  ? 

3n  ber  Kajüte  120,  unb  im  3fot= 
fc|enbecf  85  ©ulben  mit  ber  23efoftt- 
gung. 

Um  mie  triel  Uhr  mirb  man  abfatpn  ? 

©egen  fed)S  iltjr,  trenn  ber  ©tnb  fo 
bleibt. 

3$  leibe  an  ber  ©eefranlbät. 

3<b  muß  mich  erbrechen. 

3cb  feite  £anb. 

3a,  mabrbafttg. 

©ott  fei  gehäuft,  ba§  mir  glücflicb 
angenommen  ftnb. 


It  depends  on  the  weather. 

How  much  must  the  person  pay  for 
the  passage  1 

In  the  first  cabin  120,  in  the  second 
85  florins  including provisions. 

At  what  hour  shall  we  set  sail  1 

About  six  o’clock  if  the  wind  per- 
mits. 

I  suffer  from  sea- sickness. 

I  am  unweit. 

I  see  land. 

Yes,  indeed. 

Thank  God,  that  we  are  happily 
arrived. 


^tnfunft  in 

©ann  ftnb  ©ie  in  9lem=tJorf  an- 
gefommen? 

i£s  ftnb  beute  rierjefm  £age. 

©tnb  ©ie  über  |>ollanb  gereift? 
9ietn,  ich  b^be  mich  in  Bremen  ein- 
SefW* 

©te  lange  ftnb  ©ie  unterwegs  ge- 
toefen  ? 

©tr  mären  fe$S  ©ocben  jur  ©ee. 
©aS  ift  lange. 

©effa-  angenehmer  trar  mtr  ber  2In- 
blicf  beS  2anbeS  bet  meiner  3lnfunft. 
©ie  gefällt  3bnen  ^etr-gf orl  ? 

©ebr  gut.  ©te  amertcatttfcbe  $üfte 
fab  in  ber  gerne  febr  gut  aus. 

3tb  freute  mich  über  ben  blübenben 
3uftanb  ber  amertcanifcben  Station, 
bie  turcb  Raubet  aus  allen  Slbe^en  ber 
©eit  3^ei(btbümer  erhält. 

©te  riel  (Stntrobnerbat  9tetr=§Jor!? 

Ungefähr  400,000. 

©te  ©tragen  ftnb  gerabe  unb  breit, 
unb  bie  Käufer  meiftenS  in  einem 
fcbbnen  ©tyl  gebaut, 

©iebt  es  riele  ©cutfcbe  bort  ? 

3a,  unfere  beutfcben  £anbsleute  b<** 
ben  ftc|  in  großer  34*  ba  angefiebelt. 


e  tt>  *  $  o  t  f  ♦ 

When  did  you  arrive  in  New- 
York  1 

It  is  to-day  a  fort-night. 

Did  you  travel  through  Holland  1 

No,  I  came  by  seä  from  Bremen. 

How  long  were  you  in  coming 
over  1 

We  have  been  six  weeks  at  sea. 

It  is  a  long  time. 

The  sight  of  land  on  my  arrival 
was  the  more  agreeable  to  me. 

How  do  you  like  New- York  1 

Yery  well.  The  American  coast 
looked  very  fine  at  a  distance. 

I  rejoiced  at  the  flourishing  state  of 
the  American  nation,  which  receives 
riches  by  its  commerce  from  all  parts 
of  the  globe. 

How  many  inhabitants  has  New- 
Yorkl 

About  400,000. 

The  streets  are  straight  and  broad, 
and  the  houses  are  mostly  built  in  a 
fine  style. 

Are  there  many  Germans  1 

Yes,  our  countrymen  are  established 
there  in  great  numbers. 


föott  ben  $anbn>crfcnt  in  ben  SJereiniöten  <®taatem 

können  ficb  -^anbmerfer  titel  23or-  May  workmen  in  America  expect 
tbeile  in  Slmertca  öerf^rec^en  ?  great  gains  1 

©efd)tcfte  ^anbmerfer  ftttben  leitbt  Qualified  workmen  easily  find  work. 
rin  Unterfommen, 


Sßie  otel  erhält  ein  5lrbetter  täglich  ? 

(gewöhnlich  einen  Tollar. 

(Siebt  Bünfte  in  ^lorbcSlmertfa? 


SDiefe  Snftitire  fennt  man  bort  nicht. 
Man  fann  alfo  treiben,  wag  man 


3a,  jebem  tätigen  tarnte  ftel)t  eg 
frei,  jebeg  erlaubte  (Sewerbe  $u  betreib 
beit* 

SBclcfye  Staaten  finb  für  |>anbwer- 
fer  am  oortheilhgfteften  ? 

3n  ben  «Staaten  Ohio,  Xenejfee  unb 
Äentucty  finb  bie  Arbeiten  am  einträg¬ 
lichen  unb  bag  Sehen  am  wohlfeüften. 

SBelc^e  |>anbwerfer  werben  oorgugg- 
Weife  ihr  (Sind  in  America  ftnben  ? 


©d)netber,  (Schuhmacher,  Welche  fein 
unb  jebon  arbeiten,  Scbmiebe,  «Sattler, 
iifCler,  Äammntacher,  Bierbrauer, 
Äubferfc^mtebe  unb  Uhrmacher. 

golgenbe  Zünftler  unb  £anbwerfer 
haben  nicht  oiel  ^u  erwarten :  (Selb- 
Arbeiter,  (Sürtler,  ©reagier,  ©d)lof- 
fer,  Buderbäder,  Sadtrer  unb  Ber- 
golber. 

Maurer,  3^mmerteute,  Berber  unb 
Mütter  erhalten  ebenfallg  guten  Sohn* 


How  much  does  a  journey-man  gain 
daily  ? 

Commönly  one  dollar. 

Are  there  corporations  in  North- 
America  ? 

These  institutions  are  not  known. 

People  may  also  exercise  what  they 

%? 

Yes,  every  active  man  may  exercise 
any  lawful  business. 

What  States  turn  the  most  to  work- 
men’s  profit? 

In  the  states  of  Ohio,  Tenessee  and 
Kentucky  the  labours  are  the  most  lu- 
crative  and  living  cheapest. 

What  dass  of  workmen  are  most 
likely  to  make  their  fortune  in  the 
United  States  ? 

Tailors,  shoemakers,  who  work 
tastefully  and  well,  smiths,  saddlers, 
joiners,  combmakers,  brewers,  copper- 
smiths  and  watchmakers. 

The  following  artisans  and  work¬ 
men  have  not  much  to  expect,  as ; 
goldsmiths,  girdlers,  turners,  lock- 
smiths,  confectioners,  varnishers  and 
gilders. 

Masons,  carpenters,  tanners  and 
millers  receive  also  good  wages. 


3lnficbluttö 

SBie  oiel  foftet  ber  borgen  Sanb  in 
SImerica  ? 

Ungefähr  li  ^Dollar. 

Bereitg  anaebauteg  Sanb  aber  wirb 
hoher  befahlt» 

(Siebt  eg  wol)l  noch  oiele  Sänbereten 
jurn  Anlauf? 

3)te  Sänbereten,  welche  bie  Regierung 
ö  erlauft,  fd;ä^f  man  noch  auf  334  Mil¬ 
lionen  Morgen, 

2Bie  siel  Quabratruttjen  frn* 
folcher  51  der? 

£>unbert  unb  fechjtg  Quabratruthen. 

2Bie  öiel  ift  ein  £>ollar  nach  un¬ 
ferm  '(Selbe  ? 

Bwet  (Sulben  unb  bter  unb  jwan- 
Stg  ßreujer. 

SBirb  bie  5lrbett  gut  befahlt  ? 

(Sehr  gut,  benn  felbft  ber  £aglohner 


in  America«. 

Do  you  know  how  much  an  acre 
of  land  costs  in  America  ? 

About  one  dollar  and  a  quarter. 

But  cultivated  land  is  in  a  higher 
price. 

Is  there  still  much  land  to  buy? 

The  lands  which  are  sold  by  the 
governmeht  are  esteemed  at  334 
millions  of  acres. 

How  many  square  mete-yards  does 
an  acre  contain  ? 

Hundred  and  sixty  square  mete- 
yards. 

How  much  is  a  dollar  in  our  money  1 

Two  florins  and  twenty-four  kreu- 
tzers. 

Is  the  work  well  paid  ? 

It  is  very  well  paid,  for  the  journey- 
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»erbteitr  fo  »tel  an  einem  £age,  baf  er 
mit  grau  nnb  »ter  $tnbern  bret  £age 
ba»on  leben  famt. 

Tonnen  ©te  mir  etmag  über  ba3 
5£lima  ber  bereinigten  ©taaten  fagen? 

3n  ben  niirbit^en  ©egenben  i(t  ber 
SÖtnter  oft  »ier  Monate  lang  fel;r 
ftreng,  nnb  in  ben  füblidjen  Steilen  ift 
e3  toärnter  als  tn  Europa. 

Tonnen  ©ie  mir  ett»a$  über  ben 
bortigen  $lcfer=  nnb  (Gartenbau  fagen? 

5Die  (Srjeugnif?  beS  33oben$  ftnb 
nach  ber  oerfd;iebenen  Sage  »ergeben. 

£)er  hoben  ift  fruchtbar  im  ganzen 
Si^ale  beS  b?ifftft^U©tremeg. 

SBetc^e^  ftnb  bie  $aupt=®rjeugniffe 
be3  SlcferbaueS? 

SBetjen,  $?atS,  £>anf,  glac^S, 
fen,  Torfen,  ®erfte  unb  £>afer. 

3n  SJtar^lanb  baut  man  guten 
2ubacf. 

3n  Soutfiana  ftnb  ausgebefmte  3nf* 
fer=$lantagen. 

Silber  Sßetn  ioäc^ft  fyäuftg  an  ben 
Ufern  bes  bftfftftbbi. 

2luc|  ftnbet  man  einen  großen  3^etc^= 
tßum  an  SBalbbäumen  berfc^tebener 
$rt,  als :  (Sicken,  39P^ffcn,  33«^«/ 
giften  je* 


man  gains  so  much  in  one  day  that 
he,  his  wife  and  four  children  can  live 
from  it  at  ease  three  days. 

Can  you  teil  me  something  respect- 
ing  the  climate  of  the  United  States1? 

In  the  northern  countries  the  severe 
winter  often  lasts  four  months,  and  in 
the  Southern  parts  it  is  warmer  than 
in  Europe. 

Can  you  inform  me  now  respecting 
the  culture  of  acres  and  gardens  ? 

The  productions  of  the  soil  are  dif¬ 
ferent  in  so  far  as  the  Situation  is  dif¬ 
ferent. 

The  soil  is  fertile  in  the  whole  valley 
of  the  immense  Missisippi  river. 

Which  are  the  principal  productions 
of  agriciilture  ? 

Wheat,  maize,  hemp,  flax,  hops, 
rye,  barley  and  oats. 

In  Maryland  good  tobacco  is  culti- 
vated. 

In  Louisiana  are  extensive  sugar- 
plantations. 

On  the  Missisippi  shores  wild  wine 
grows. 

You  find  also  many  species  of 
forest-trees :  oaks,  cypresses,  birches, 
pines,  &c. 


$attbcl  itt  ben  fÖerettügteu  ©taatetu 


£)er  Raubet  tfi  in  ben  bereinigten 
©taaten  überaus  gctmnnbringenb. 

jDie  ®egenftänbe  ber  Sluöfußr  ftnb  2 
baumwoUe,  böeijen,  £abaf,  0tei«, 
3ucfer,  gtfcPetn,  Xßran,  £äute  unb 
5)el?toerf. 

SBelcfye  Slrtifel  toerben  ßaubtfäc|lich 
eingefüßrt  ? 

©etben=2Baaren ,  tooflene  3 enge, 
Setntoanb,  2Betn,  grüßte  unb  Kaffee. 

5)er  innere  berfefyr  totrb  burdj  Ka¬ 
näle,  ©tragen  unb  ßifenba^nen  mel)r 
als  in  anbern  £änbern  erleichtert. 

3ft  ber  |>anbel  frei  unb  ungeftbrt  ? 

9?ein,  bie  ßingang^olle  ftnb  jum 
Ztyil  fetyr  hotty. 


The  commerce  is  extremely  profit¬ 
able  in  the  United  States. 

The  articles  of  export  are :  Wheat, 
tobacco,  rice,  sugar,  whale-bone,  train- 
oil,  hides  and  für. 

What  are  the  chief  articles  of  im- 
portation  ? 

Silk-wares,  woollen-stuffs,  linen, 
wine,  fruits  and  coffee. 

The  interior  commerce  is  facilitated 
by  can  als,  roads  and  rail-ways,  more 
than  in  other  countries. 

Is  the  commerce  exempt  from  all 
duties? 

No,  the  duties  of  many  goods  are 
very  high. 
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Slbfurjnitg  einiger  SBürfet. 


1)  3m  Anfänge  etneg  SBcrteg. 


’Specially,  especially,  befüttberg. 
’squire,  -esquire,  £anbjunfer* 

2)  3n  ber  9J?itte  bnrch 

Cou’d,  could,  fonnte. 
shou’d,  should,  füllte, 
wou’d,  would,  Wollte, 
e’re,  before,  Dorier,  eher, 
e’en,  even,  eben,  auch,  gleich. 


’stead,  instead,  flttftfltt. 

■tili,  untill,  big,  big  bafj ♦ 

3ufammenjte^)ung  ber  Silben. 

e’er,  ever,  immer,  ewig, 
se’nnight,  sevennight,  fldjt  Xage. 
ne’er,  never,  ntemalg. 
n’t,  not,  ntc^t  (feboch  nur  in  Serbin* 
bung  mit  ean). 


3)  5lm  (Snbe,  bnrch  SBeglaffung  einer  Silbe  ober  eineg  23nihfiabeng. 

Altho’,  althougli,  obgleich*  tho’,  though,  cbfchcn. 

th’,  the,  ber,  bte,  bag.  thro’,  through,  butch. 

t’,  to,  au,  nach.  y ye,  ihr,  euch* 


4)  3n  ber  ÜKitte,  burih  3ufammenätehung  zweier  SBörter. 


A’nt,  and  it,  am  not,  are  not,  is  not, 
bin  nicht,  bift  nicht,  je. 
ben’t,  be  not,  fei  nicht* 
can’t,  can  not,  fattn  ntC^t. 
she’d,  she  would,  she  had,  fie  Wollte, 
don’t,  do  not,  tfyue  nii^t. 
d’ye,  do  ye,  tl)Ut  tt>r. 
lian’t,  have  not,  habe  ni^t. 
he’d,  he  would,  er  Wollte, 
he’ll,  he  will,  er  Will, 
he’s,  he  is,  er  tft. 

I’m,  I  am,  ich  bin. 

Pli,  I  will,  ich  Witt. 


Fd,  I  would,  I  had,  ic$  Wollte,  ^«t U, 

is  n’t,  is  not,  tft  nicht. 

it’s,  it  is,  e£  ift. 

on’t,  on  it,  barüber,  barauf. 

she’s,  she  is,  fie  tft. 

coud’n’t,  could  not,  fonnte  nicht. 

shan’t,  shall  not,  foll  nicht. 

you’re,  you  are,  tf)r  feib. 

we’re,  we  are,  Wir  jtttb. 

was’nt,  was  not,  war  nicht. 

who’s,  who  is,  welker,  Wer  ijt. 

won’t,  will  not,  WtU  nicht. 

wou’dn’t,  would  not,  Wollte  nic|t. 


5)  Würzung  mehrerer  (Stgennamen. 


Arabella,  (Bell.) 

Benjamin,  (Ben.) 

Brigitta,  (Bridget). 

Dorothea,  Dorothy,  (Dol). 
Edward,  (Ned). 

Elizabeth,  ( Betty,  Betsy,  Bess). 
Helena,  (Ellen,  Nell). 

Henry,  (Harry). 

James,  (Jem). 


John,  (Jack). 

Johanna,  (Jane,  Joan,  Jenny). 
Margaret,  (Margret,  Meg,  Peg.) 
Maria,  (Mary,  Moll,  Poll,  Molly). 
Mathilda,  ( Maud). 

Richard,  (Dick,  Dickey). 

Robert,  (Bob). 

Sarah,  (Sal,  Sally). 

William,  (Will,  Bill,  Billy). 


6)  Sluferbem  pflegen  bte  ©nglänber  noch  folgenbe  SBbrter  abtufimen. 


L.,  Pounds,  $funb  ©terling. 
s.,  shilüngs,  Schillinge, 
d.,  pence,  $ence. 

Mr.,  Mister,  Master,  $err,  9Retfter. 
Mrs.,  Mistress,  9Jtabame,  $rau. 
Rev.,  Reverend,  ethWÜrbig. 
viz.  (videlicet),  to  wit,  nämlich» 


Dr.,  Doctor,  2)oftür. 

Esq.,  Esquire,  SBohlgeboren. 

Hon.,  Honorable,  ^ochwohlgeboren. 
A.  M.,  Ante  Meridiem,  üBormtttag. 
P.  M.,  Post  Meridiem,  ^tachnuttag. 
do.,  ditto,  beffelben. 
qy.,  query,  $rage. 
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©ink  bunten  nwb  *§äfü$fett$= Gillette* 


5J?abame  Sofjnfon’^  befle  Smofef)*5  Mrs.  Johnson’s  compliments  to  Mr. 
lungen  fltt  £errtt  unb  57?abame  and  Mrs.  Morton,  and  hopes,  if  they 

ton,  unb  bittet,  toemt  fte  nicf)t  fc^on  are  not  better  engaged,  that  they  will 
Oerfprochen  fein  follten,  tt)r  beute  5lbenb  favor  her  with  their  Company  this 
bas  Vergnügen  ihrer  ©efettfchaft  beim  evening  to  tea. 

Ztyt  genießen  ju  laffen. 

ü)onnerftag  Nachmittag.  Thursday  afternoon. 

51  n  t  to  o  r  1. 

£>emt  unb  9J?nbcime  9Nortün’3  befte  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Morton’s  compliments 
©rüfje  an  ^ftabame  Sobnfon,  unb  ftnb  to  Mrs.  Johnson,  and  are  happy  to 
glücfltcb,  ihre  freunblitbe  (Stnlabung  accept  their  agreeable  invitation. 
amunehmen. 

aDonnerftag  Nachmittag.  Thursday  afternoon. 


^räuleitt  Sampbell’^  befte  ©rü§e  Miss  Campbell’s  compliments,  should 
Ott  grauletn  3oneö,  unb  bittet  um  baö  be  glad  of  Miss  Jones’  Company  to 
ÜBergttÜgert  3hr?r  ©efettfcbuft  beim  pick  a  bit  of  dinner  with  her. 
TOtagejfen. 

51  n  t  to  o  t  t. 

Fräulein  Soneg  befte  (Smbfeb^httgen  Miss  Jones  presents  her  respects 
an  Fräulein  ©ampbell,  unb  bebauert  to  Miss  Campbell,  and  is  extremely 
rec^t  fet)r,  ba§  ein  Untooblfein,  toelche#  sorry  that  an  indisposition  which  has 
fchott  einige  Xuge  bauert,  fte  oerbittbert,  lasted  some  days  already  prevents  her 
Stäulein  ©ampbeil’^  gütige  (£inlabung  acceptance  of  Miss  Campbell’s  kind 
entnehmen.  invitation. 


©lücf  tounfcb  jur  Serhetrathung. 

$errn  2Ö00b3  freunbltt^e  ©ru§e  an  Mr.  Wood  presents  respectful  com- 
£erm  unb  Niabame  -^arrifon,  unb  pliments  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harrison, 
bittet  um  <£rtaubni§,  3bnen  fe^nc  and  begs  leave  to  offer  congratulations 
©lücftoünfcbe  JU  3btcr  -^Olbjett  über-  on  their  marriage,  and  to  wish  them 
reifen  £U  bürfen.  every  possible  happiness. 

N  n  t  to  o  r  t. 

$err  unb  Tfabame  ^arrtfon  ertoie-  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harrison  return  their 
bern  bie  freunbfdmftli^en  ©rü§e  be$  respectful  compliments  and  sincere 
£errn  SBoob,  unb  bunten  ibm  für  feine  thanks  to  Mr.  Wood  for  his  very  polite 
|>öfltchfeit  unb  5lufmerffamfett.  attention. 


23  t  t  t  e  um  eine  Unterrebung. 

©eebrter  £err!  Dear  Sir, 

Snbem  ich  fo  eben  in  btefer  (Stabt  Being  just  arrived  in  this  city  I 
angefommen  bin,  bin  icb  fo  frei,  ©te  beg  leave  to  request  you  by  the  pre- 
burch  ©egentoürtigeS  JU  erfutben,  mir  sent  to  let  me  know  the  day  and 
ben  &ag  unb  bie  ©tunbe  totffen  $U  laf-  hour  I  may  call  on  you,  having  some- 
Ten,  tOO  td)  bei  3fmeK  oorfommen  thing  of  great  importance  to  com- 
tnrt,  bu  icf)  3|tten  ettou^  tyity ft  Sßich13  municate  to  you. 
jge$  mitjuthetlen  fyabe. 
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%Dtmnlaw  9sni  SSSecfefeUt,  SItttpeifjtttgett  uitfc 
fittittmtgetn 


SB  e  <$ 

Stuf  Verlangen  (nacfi  ©t$t)  ^e^e=! 
Ben  ©te  gegen  btefen  $rima-2Öecf)fel 
an  £errn  ©nttlf)  bte  ©umrne  öon 
fet^ö$unbert  fPfb.  ©tevl.  ju  jaulen, 
Skluta  erljtelt  tn  SBaaren,  unb  es 
tn  9fecl)nung  ju  [teilen,  laut  23ertctyt. 

3üfw  ©Ijtpperftelb. 

St  n  to  e  t  1 

3$  bcrfpret^e  luermtt,  an  £>errn 
tot  ötttmore,  ober  beffen  Drbre,  nach» 
ften  1*  Slpril  220  Dollars,  nebft  üb= 
liefen  3tn[en,  m  jagten*  SBertb  er* 
galten,  —  Steinperf,  1.  gebe.  1849* 
£>ugo  ©ebalb. 

3$  »erfpvecfye  ^ternttt,  bret  9J?onat 
nach  Dato  an  bte  Herren  £atlor  unb 
(£omp.,  ober  bereu  Qtbre,  200  Dol¬ 
lars  ofyne  alten  Slbjng  &u  jablen. 
Söertfy  erhalten*  —  Baltimore,  8. 3ult. 

Robert  ©fyato. 

Quitt 

33üu  #errn  2Bttf)elm  Turner  bte 
©untme  oon  400  Lollars,  bte  teb  tl;m 
gelteren,  »oU  unb  richtig  erhalten  ju 
laben,  befennt  hiermit 

^^tlabel^^ta,  2»  Slugufh 

£>etnrtcb  Sotftocob. 

3$  bereinige  bi^rrntt,  non  £errn 
Dlompfon  bte  ©umrne  non  4,00  Doll, 
auf  2lbfc|lag  erhalten  $u  B)aben* 

Softon,  1,  Styril,  1849. 

9t  SBattS. 

®  r  e  b  t  t 

£errn  ©mttf),  9?etx>-§JorF. 

Soerpool,  2.  ©ept.  1849. 

3$  neunte  mir  bte  Freiheit,  3bnen 
ben  Ueberbrtnger  biefeö,  «fjerrn  Lotoe 
»on  |ier,  ju  empfehlen,  unb  erfudie  ©te 
^ugletcb,  tpm  einen  Srebit  btS  jurn  23e* 
trag  non  <£500,  enttoeber  gegen  feine 
Quittung,  über  auf  einen  SBecpfel  auf 
mtcb,  toaS  3|nen  üteUetcbt  bequemer  ift, 
ju  eröffnen.  3$  verbleibe  3|r  erge¬ 
bender 

5*  Douglas* 


f  e  t 

On  demand  fat  sight)  please  to 
pay  by  this  first  bill  of  exchange  to 
Mr.  Smith  the  süm  of  six  hundred 
pounds  for  value  received  in  goods, 
and  put  it  to  my  account  as  per  ad- 
vice. 

John  Shipperfield. 

ungen, 

1  hereby  promise  to  pay  to  Charles 
Fillmore,  or  order,  on  the  first  of  April 
next,  $220,  with  lawful  interest, 
value  received. 

New  York,  1.  February. 

Hugh  Sebald. 

Three  months  after  date  I  promise 
to  pay  to  Messrs.  Tailor  &  Comp.,  or 
order,  $200,  without  defalcation,  value 
received.  —  Baltimore,  8th  July. 

Robert  Shaw. 

ungen. 

Received  from  William  Turner  the 
sum  of  $400,  in  full  of  all  demands, 
which  I  had  lent  him. 

Philadelphia,  2nd  August. 

Henry  Lockwood. 

Received  of  Mr.  Thompson  the  sum 
of  $100  on  account. 

Boston,  Ist  of  April,  1849. 

R.  Watts. 

«*  33  X  i  e  f. 

Mr.  Smith,  New-York. 

Liverpool,  2nd  Sept.  1849. 

Sir,  I  take  the  liberty  of  introducing 
to  you  the  bearer  of  this  letter,  Mr. 
Lowe  of  this  city  and  beg  leave  to  open 
a  credit  with  you  in  his  favour.  Any 
sum  of  money  that  this  gentleman  may 
require,  to  the  extent  of  £500,  be 
pleased  to  advance  on  my  account, 
either  against  his  receipt,  or  his  draft 
on  me,  to  your  order,  as  may  be  more 
convenient  to  yourself.  I  am  most 
respectfully  yours  F.  Douglas. 
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Messrs.  Charles  Simson,  London. 
Sir, 


Hamburgh,  6th  October. 


By  the  „Toronto,“  Capt.  Wilbum,  we  are  shipping  to  your  consignment 
50  bags  of  Prussian  wool,  on  our  own  account,  on  which  we  hereby  request 
you  will  be  so  good  as  to  effect  a  conditional  insurance  to  the  amount  of  <£1300. 
On  the  shipment  being  completed,  we  shall  furnish  you  with  bill  of  lading  and 
invoice,  and  state  the  value  of  each  bag  for  endorsement  on  the  policy. 

We  hope  these  wools  will  arrive  at  a  good  market,  and  encourage  us  to 
continue  our  speculations  in  this  article,  the  present  being  our  first  essay 
therein. 

You  will  please  to  observe,  that  this  consignment  merely  consists  of  first 
quality  wool  and  some  locks  ;  we  hope,  therefore,  that  it  will  turn  to  account 
and  remain  very  sincerely,  Sir,  yours  very  obedient 

F.  Braun  &  Comp. 


To  Messrs.  Allen  &  Co.,  Riga. 

Leghorn,  2 Ist  August. 

Gentlemen, 

The  purport  of  the  present  is  to  inform  you  that,  although  many  houses  of 
your  city  have  tendered  us  their  Services  in  the  purchase  of  merchandize,  we 
give  you  the  preference,  and  should  thank  you  to  purchase  for  our  account 

about 

200  rolls  of  hides, 

40  casks  of  tallow, 

30  bundles  of  hemp, 

45  do.  of  flax, 

500  deal  planks,  and 
35  masts. 

We  shall  open  a  credit  for  you  on  the  house  of  Messrs.  Hope  &  Co.  of  Am¬ 
sterdam,  tö  the  amount  of  £3000.  You  will,  therefore,  proceed  to  the  imme- 
diate  purchase  and  shipment  of  the  aforesaid  goods,  and  trust  that  they  will 
be  of  the  very  best  quality. 

You  will  not  fail  to  give  notice  in  due  time  to  Messrs.  Hope  &  Co.,  respecting 
the  insurance  of  the  whole,  and  we  feel  persuaded  that  you  will  do  your  best  to 
proeure  us  every  advantage  in  this  consignment.  We  thank  you  for  the 
price-current  you  inclosed  in  your  favor  of  5.  June.  We  write  by  this  mail 
to  the  aboye  Amsterdam  friends  to  make  you  remittances,  if  you  prefer  that  to 
your  drawing  on  them :  bills  of  exchange  can  very  seldom  be  procured  hi  this 
place  on  Riga.  We  remain  respectfully,  Gentlemen, 


Your  humble  servants 


Privitera  &  Co. 
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SBttef  cm  einen  gfremtfr,  &ett4effetrö  ein 
3to?Ie$etn 

,  Dear  friend, 

I  believe  that  ever  since  you  first  knew  me,  you  will  be  ready  to  acknowl- 
edge,  that  no  person  was  ever  more  bashful  in  asking  favors  than  myself. 
Indeed  I  have  always  considered  it  as  more  pleasihg  to  an  honest  mind  to 
confer  than  to  receive  a  favor ;  but  an  unexpected  affliction  in  my  family 
obliges  me  to  solicit  your  assistance,  by  the  loan  of  about  $100  for  three 
months,  but  on  this  condition  that  you  can  spare  it  without  hurting  yourself ; 
for  I  would  by  no  means  choose  that  my  friend  should  suflfer  in  his  present 
circumstances,  in  order  to  oblige  me.  Indeed,  I  was  some  days  engaged 
amongst  my  acquaintances,  to  raise  the  money  before  I  could  prevail  with 
myself  to  ask  it  from  you ;  and  that  I  have  now  done  it,  is  from  a  principle 
far  more  noble  than  any  lucrative  motive ;  nor  indeed  would  I  have  asked  it  at 
all,  were  I  not  morally  certain  of  paying  it  at  the  time  proposed.  I  hope  this 
will  not  give  offence,  and,  as  I  said  before,  if  it  is  any  way  inconvenient,  let 
me  beg  that  you  will  refuse  it. 

I  am,  dear  friend,  with  the  greatest  sincerity  yours 

Charles  Morton. 


®  e  t  t  ä  t  5  «  S  n  i  t  ,.a 

Miss  Sophia, 

It  is  a  general  reflection  against  the  manners  of  the  present  age  that  marriage 
is  only  considered  as  one  of  those  methods  by  which  avarice  may  be  satisfied, 
and  poverty  increased ;  that  neither  the  character  nor  accomplishments  of  the 
woman  are  much  regarded,  her  merit  being  estimated  by  the  thousands  of  her 
fortune.  I  acknowledge  that  the  accusation  is  too  true,  and  to  that  may  be 
ascribed  many  unhappy  matches  we  daily  meet  with ;  for  how  is  it  possible 
that  those  should  ever  have  the  same  affection  for  each  other,  who  were  forced 
to  comply  with  terms  to  which  they  had  the  utmost  aversion,  as  if  they  had 
been  allowed  to  consult  their  own  inclination,  and  give  their  hands  where  they 
have  engaged  their  hearts.  For  my  own  part,  I  have  been  always  determined 
to  consult  my  inclinations  where  there  is  the  least  appearance  of  happiness, 
and  having  an  easy  independency  am  not  anxious  about  increasing  it;  being 
well  convinced,  that  in  all  states  the  middle  one  is  the  best,  I  mean,  neither 
poverty  nor  riches ;  which  leads  me  to  the  discovery  of  a  passion  which  I  have 
long  endeavoured  to  conceal. 

The  opportunities  which  I  have  had  of  conversing  with  you  at  Lady  B.’s, 
have  at  last  convinced  me  that  merit  and  riches  are  far  from  being  connected, 
and  that  a  woman  may  have  those  qualifications,  necessary  to  adorn  her  sex, 
although  adverse  fortune  has  denied  her  money.  I  am  sure,  that  all  those 
virtues  necessary  to  make  me  happy  in  the  marriage  state  are  centered  in  you, 
and  whatever  objection  you  have  to  my  person,  yet  I  hope  there  can  be  none 
to  my  character;  and  if  you  will  consent  to  be  mine,  it  shall  be  my  constant 
study  to  make  your  life  agreeable,  and  under  the  endearing  character  of  hus- 
oand,  endeavouv  to  supply  your  early  loss  of  the  best  of  parents.  I  shall  expect 
your  answer  as  soon  as  possible,  for  I  wait  for  it  with  the  utmost  impatience. 

I  am  your  affectionate  admirer. 


n  $  $  u  g  e 

au$  bcn 

fcefiett  cnälifd^en  iftfi elletm 


INTRODUCTION  OF  “ERNEST  MAETR AVERS.” 

BY 

E.  E.  BULWER. 

Some  four  miles  distant  from  one  of  our  northern  manufacturing 
towns,  in  the  year  18 — ,  was  a  wide  and  desolate  common  amo're 
dreary  spot  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  — the  herbage  grew  up  in  sickly 
patches  from  the  midst  of  a  black  and  stony  soil.  Not  a  tree  was  to 
be  seen  in  the  whole  of  the  comfortless^expanse.  Nature  herseif  had 
seemed  to  desert  the  solitude,  as  if  scared  by  the  ceaseless  din  of  the 
neighbouring  forges,  and  even  Art,  which  presses  all  tbings  mto  Ser¬ 
vice,  had  disdained  to  cull  use  or  beauty  from  these  unpromising  de- 
mesnes.  There  was  something  weird  and  primeväl  in  the  aspect  of  the 
place.  Especially  when  in  the  long  nights  of  winter  you  beheld  the 
distant  fires  and  lights,  which  give  to  the  vicinity  of  certain  manufac- 
tories  so  preternatural  an  appearance,  Streaming  red  and  wild  over  the 
waste.  So  abandoned  by  man  appeared  the  spot,  that  you  found  it 
difficult  to  imagine  that  it  was  only  from  human  fires  that  its  black  and 
barren  desolation  was  illumined.  For  miles  along  the  moor  you  de- 
tected  no  vestige  of  any  habitation  ;  but  as  you  approached  the  verge 
nearest  to  the  town,  you  could  just  perceive  at  a  little  distance  from  the 
main  road,  by  which  the  common  was  intersected,  a  small,  solitary, 
and  miserable  hovel. 

Within  this  lone  abode,  at  the  time  in  which  my  story  opens,  were 
seated  two  persons.  The  one  was  a  man  of  about  fifty  years  of  age, 
and  in  a  squalid  and  wretched  garb  which  was  yet  relieved  by  an  af- 
fection  of  ill-sorted  finery  :  a  silk  handkerchief,  which  boasted  the  Or¬ 
nament  of  a  large  brooch  of  false  stones,  was  twisted  jauntily  round  a 
muscular  but  meagre  throat.  His  tattered  breeches  were  also  decorated 
by  buckles,  one  of  pinchbeck,  and  one  of  steel.  His  frame  was  thin, 
but  broad  and  sinewy,  indicative  of  considerable  strength.  His  coun- 
tenance  was  prematurely  marked  by  deep  furrows,  and  his  grizzled 
hair  waved  over  a  low,  rugged,  and  folbidding  brow,  on  which  there 
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hung  an  everlasting  frown  that  no  smile  from  the  lips  (and  the  man 
smiled  often)  could  chase  away.  It  was  a  face  that  spoke  of  long- 
continued  and  hardened  vice  —  it  was  one  on  which  the  Past  had  writ- 
ten  indelible  characters.  The  hrand  of  the  hangman  could  not  have 
stamped  it  more  plainly,  nor  have  more  unequivocally  warned  the,sus- 
picion  of  honest  or  timid  men. 

He  was  employed  in  counting  some  few  and  paltry  coins,  which, 
though  an  easy  enough  matter  to  ascertain  their  value,  he  told  and  re- 
told,  as  if  the  act  could  increase  the  amount.  „There  must  be  some 
mistake  here,  Alice,”  he  said,  in  a  low  and  muttered  tone  ;  we  can’t  be 
so  low  —  you  know  I  had  two  pounds  in  the  drawer  but  Monday,  and 

now - Alice,  you  must  have  stolen  some  of  the  money  —  curse 

you !” 

The  pprson  thus  addressed  säte  at  the  opposite  side  of  the  smoulder- 
ing  and  sullen  ftre  :  she  now  lonked  quietly  up,  —  and  her  face  sin 
gularly  contrasted  with  that  of  the  man. 

She  seemed  ahout  fifleen  years  of  age,  and  her  complexion  was  re- 
markably  pure  and  delicate,  even  despite  the  sunburnt  tinge  which  her 
hahits  of  toil  had  brought  it.  Her  auburn  harr  hung  in  loose  and  natural 
curls  over  her  forehead,  and  its  luxuriance  was  remarkable  even  in  one 
so  young.  Her  countenance  was  beautiful,  nay,  even  fault! ess,  in  its 
small  and  childlike  features,  hut  the  expression  pained  you  —  it  was  so 
vacant.  In  repose  it  was  almost  the  expression  of  an  idiot  —  butwhen 
she  spoke,  or  smiled,  or  even  moved  a  muscle,  the  eyes,  colour,  lips, 
kindled  into  a  life  which  proved  that  the  intellect  was  still  there,  though 
but  imperfectly  awakened  .... 

„I  did  not  steal  any,  father,”  she  said,  in  a  quiet  voice,  „but  I  should 
like  to  have  takeiT  some,  only  I  knew  you  would  beat  me  if  I  did.” 

„And  what  do  you  want  money  for?” 

„To  get  food  when  Pm  hungered.” 

„Nothing  eise  ?” 

.,1  don’t  know.” 

The  girl  paused  —  „Why  don’t  you  let  me,”  she  said  after  a  while, 
„why  don’t  you  let  me  go  and  work  with  the  other  girls  at  the,  factory  ^ 
I  should  make  money  there  for  you  and  me  both.” 

The  man  smiled  — -  such  a  smile  —  it  seemed  to  bring  into  sudden 
play  all  the  revolting  charasteristics  of  his  countenance.  “Child,'”  he 
said,  „you  are  just  fifteen,  and  a  sad  fool  you  are  :  perhaps  if  you  went 
to  the  factory,  you  would  get  away  from  me  ;  and  what  should  I  do 
without  you  %  No,  I  think,  as  you  are  so  pretty,  you  might  get  more 
money  an  other  way.” 

The  girl  did  not  seem  to  understand  this  allusion  ;  but  repeated, 
vacantly,  „I  should  like  to  go  to  the  factory.” 

„Stuff,“  said  the  man,  angrily,  „I  have  three  minds  to - ” 

Here  he  was  interrupted  by  a  loud  knock  at  the  door  of  the  hovel. 

The  man  grew  pale.  „What  can  that  be  ?”  he  muttered.  „The  hour 
is  late  —  near  eleven.  Again  —  again  !  Ask  who  knocks,  Alice.” 

The  girl  stood  spell-hound  a  moment  at  the  door;  and  as  she  stood, 
her  form,  rounded  yet  slight,  her  earnest  look,  her  varying  colour,  her 
tender  youth,  and  a  singulär  grace  of  attitude  and  gesture,  would  have 
inspired  an  artist  with  the  very  ideal  of  rustic  beauty. 
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After  a  pause,  she  placed  her  lips  to  a  chink  in  the  door,  and  repeated 
her  father’s  question. 

„Pray  pardon  me,”  said  a  clear,  loud,  yet  courteous  voice,  „but  seeing 
a  light  at  your  window,  I  have  ventured  to  ask  if  any  one  within  will 
conduct  me  to  ***  •  I  will  pay  the  Service  handsomely.” 

,,Open  the  door,  Alley,”  said  the  owner  of  the  hut. 

The  girl  drew  a  large  wooden  holt  from  the  door,  and  a  tall  figure 
crossed  the  threshold. 

The  new-comer  was  in  the  first  bloom  of  youth,  perhaps  about  eighteen 
years  of  age,  and  his  air  and  appearance  surprised  both  sire  and 
daughter.  Alone,  on  foot,  at  such  an  hour  it  was  impossible  for  any 
one  to  mistake  him  for  any  other  than  a  gentleman  ;  yet  his  dress  was 
plain,  and  somewhat  soiled  by  dust,  and  he  carried  a  small  knapsack 
on  his  shoulder.  As  he  entered,  he  lifted  his  hat  with  something  of 
foreign  urbanity,  and  a  profusion  of  fair  brown  hair  feil  partially  over 
a  high  and  commanding  forehead.  His  features  were  handsome,  with- 
out  being  eminently  so,  and  his  aspect  at  once  bold  and  prepossessing. 

„I  am  much  obliged  by  your  civility,”  he  said,  advancing  carelessly, 
and  addressing  the  man,  who  surveyed  him  with  a  scrutinising  eye ) 
„and  trust,  my  goöd  fellow,  that  you  will  increase  the  Obligation  by  ac- 
companying  me  to  ***.” 

„You  can’t  miss  your  way  well,”  said  the  man,  surlily ;  „the  lights 
will  direct  you.” 

„They  have  rather  misled  me,  for  they  seem  to  suround  the  whole 
common,  and  there  is  no  path  across  it  that  I  can  discern ;  however,  if 
you  will  put  me  in  the  right  way,  I  will  not  trouble  you  further.” 

„It  is  very  late,”  replied  the  churlish  landlord,  equivocally. 

„The  better  reason  why  I  should  be  at  ***.  Come,  my  good  friend, 
put  on  your  hat,  and  I’ll  give  you  half-a-guinea  for  your  trouble.” 

The  man  advanced  ;  then  halted  ;  again  surveyed  his  guest,  and 
said,  „Are  you  quite  alone,  Sir  V' 

„Quite.” 

„Probably  you  are  known  at  *** 

„Not  I.  But  what  matters  that  to  you  ?  I  am  a  stranger  in  these 
parts.” 

„It  is  full  four  miles.” 

„So  far,  and  I  am  fearfully  tired  already  !”  exclaimed  the  young  man, 
with  impatience.  As  he  spoke,  he  drew  out  his  watch.  „Past  eleven, 
too  !” 

The  watch  caught  the  eye  of  the  cottager ;  that  evil  eye  sparkled. 
He  passed  his  hand  over  his  brow.  „I  am  thinking,  Sir,”  he  said,  in  a 
more  civil  tone  than  he  had  yet  assumed,  „that  if  you  are  so  tired,  and 
the  hour  is  so  late,  you  might  almost  as  well - .” 

„What  V\  exclaimed  the  stranger,  half  stamping  petulantly. 

„I  don’t  like  to  mention  it )  but  my  poor  roof  is  at  your  service,  and 
I  would  go  with  you  to  ***  at  day -break  to-morrow.” 

The  stranger  stared  at  the  cottager,  and  then  at  the  dingy  walls  of 
the  hut.  He  was  about,  very  abruptly,  to  reject  the  hospitable  propo- 
sal,  when  his  eye  rested  suddenly  on  the  form  of  Alice,  who  stood, 
eager-eyed,  and  open-mouthed,  gazing  on  the  handsome  intruder.  As 
she  caught  his  eye,  she  blushed  deeply,  and  turned  aside.  The  view 
seemed  to  change  his  intentions  of  the  stranger.  He  hesitated  a  mo- 
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ment ;  then  muttered  between  his  teeth  :  and  sinking  his  knapsack  to 
the  ground,  he  cast  himself  into  a  chair  beside  the  fire,  stretched  his 
limbs,  and  cried  gaily :  „So  be  it,  my  host :  shut  up  your  house  again. 
Bring  me  a  cup  of  beer,  and  a  crust  of  bread,  and  so  much  for  supper  ! 
As  for  bed,  this  chair  will  do  vastly  well.” 

„Perhaps  we  can  manage  better  for  you  than  that  chair,”  answered 
the  host.  „But  our  best  accommodation  must  seem  bad  enough  to  a 
gentleman  :  we  are  very  poor  people  —  liard- working,  but  very  poor.” 

„Never  mind  me,”  answered  the  stranger,  busying  himself  in  stirring 
the  fire ;  „I  am  tolerably  well  accustomed  to  greater  hardships  than 
sleeping  on  a  chair,  in  an  honest  man’s  house ;  and  though  you  are 
poor,  I  will  take  it  for  granted  you  are  honest.” 

The  man  grinned ;  and  turning  to  Alice,  bade  her  spread  what  their 
larder  would  afFord.  Some  crusts  of  bread,  some  cold  potatoes,  and 
some  tolerable  strong  beer,  composed  all  the  fare  set  before  the  traveller. 

Despite  his  previous  boasts,  the  young  man  made  rather  a  wry  face 
at  these  Socratic  preparations,  while  he  drew  his  chair  to  the  board. 
But  his  look  grew  more  gay  as  he  caught  Alice’s  eye  ;  and  as  she 
lingered  by  the  table,  and  faltered  out  some  hesitating  words  of  apology, 
he  seized  her  hand,  and  squeezing  it  tenderly  —  „Prettiest  of  lasses,” 
said  he;  and  while  he  spoke  he  gazed  on  her  with  undisguised  admira- 
tion  —  „a  man  who  has  travelled  on  foot  all  day,  through  the  ugliest 
country  within  the  three  seas,  is  sufficiently  refreshed  at  night  by  the 
sight  of  so  fair  a  face.” 

Alice  withdrew  her  hand,  and  went  and  seated  herseif  in  a  corner  of 
the  room,  whence  she  continued  to  look  at  the  stranger  with  her  usual 
vacant  gaze,  but  with  a  half  smile  upon  her  rosy  lips. 

Alice’s  father  looked  hard  at  the  young  people. 

„Eat,  Sir,”  said  he,  with  a  sortof  chuckle,  „and  no  fine  words;  „poor 
Alice  is  honest,  as  you  said  just  now.” 

„To  be  sure,”  answered  the  traveller,  employing  with  great  zeal  a 
set  of  strong,  even  and  dazzling  teeth  at  the  tough  crusts ;  „to  be  sure 
she  is.  I  did  not  mean  to  offend  you  ;  but  the  fact  is,  that  I  am  half  a 
foreigner,  and  abroad,  you  know,  one  may  say  a  civil  thing  to  a  pretty 
girl,  without  hurting  her  feelings,  or  her  father’s  either .” 

„Half  a  foreigner !  Why,  you  talk  English  as  well  as  I  do,”  said  the 
host,  whose  intonations  and  words  were,  on  the  whole,  a  little  above 
his  Station. 

The  stranger  smiled.  „Thank  you  for  the  compliment,”  said  he. 
„What  I  meant  was,  that  I  have  been  a  great  deal  abroad  ;  in  fact,  I 
have  just  returned  from  Germany.  But  I  am  English-born.” 

„And  going  home  V1 

„Yes” 

„Far  from  hence 

„About  thirty  miles,  I  believe.” 

„You  are  young,  Sir,  to  be  alone  V' 

The  traveller  made  no  answer,  but  finished  his  uninviting  repast, 
and  drew  his  chair  again  to  the  fire.  He  then  thought  he  had  sufficiently 
ministered  to  his  host’s  curiosity  to  allow  him  to  attend  to  his  own. 

„You  work  at  the  factories,  I  suppose  V1  said  he. 

„I  do,  Sir  —  bad  times  ” 

„And  your  pretty  daughter  ?” 
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„Minds  the  house.” 

„Have  you  no  other  children 

„No ;  one  mouth  besides  my  own  is  as  much  as  I  can  feed,  and  that 
scarcely.  But  you  would  like  to  rest  now ;  you  can  have  my  bed, 
Sir,  —  I  can  sleep  here.” 

„By  no  means,”  said  the  stranger,  quickiyy  „just  put  a  few  more 
coals  on  the  fire,  and  leave  to  make  myself  comfortable.” 

The  man  rose,  and  did  not  press  his  offer,  but  left  the  room  for  a 
supply  of  fuel.  Alice  remained  in  her  corner. 

„Sweetheart,”  said  the  traveller,  looking  round,  and  satisfying  him- 
self  that  they  were  alone ;  I  should  sleep  well  if  I  could  get  one  kiss 
from  those  coral  lips.” 

Alice  hid  her  face  with  her  hands. 

„Do  I  vex  you  V1 

“Oh  no,  Sir.” 

At  this  assurance  the  traveller  rose,  and  approached  Alice  softly.  He 
drew  away  her  hands  from  her  face,  when  she  said  gently :  „Have  you 
much  money  about  you  V' 

„0  the  mercenary  baggage  !”  said  the  traveller  to  himself  5  and  then 
replied  aloud,  „Why,  pretty  one  1  —  Do  you  seil  your  kisses  so  high 
then 

Alice  frowned,  and  tossed  the  hair  from  her  brow.  „If  you  have 
money,”  she  said,  in  a  whisper,  „don’t  say  so  to  father.  Don’t  sleep  if 
you  can  help  it.  I’m  afraid  —  hush  —  he  comes  !” 

The  young  man  returned  to  his  seat  with  an  altered  manner.  And  as 
his  host  entered,  he  for  the  first  time  surveyed  him  closely.  The  im- 
perfect  glimmer  of  the  half-dying  and  single  candle,  threw  into  strong 
lights  and  shades  the  marked,  rugged,  and  ferocious  features  of  the  cot- 
tager ;  and  the  eye  of  the  traveller,  glancing  from  the  face  to  the  limbs 
and  frame,  saw  that  whatever  the  mind  might  design  of  evil,  the  body 
might  well  execute. 

The  traveller  sank  into  a  gloomy  reverie.  The  wind  howled  —  the 
rain  beat  —  through  the  casement  shone  no  solitary  star  —  all  was 
dark  and  sombre  ;  —  should  he.proceed  alone  —  might  he  not  sufifer  a 
greater  danger  upon  that  wide  and  desert  moor  —  might  not  the  host 
follow  —  assault  him  in  the  dark  ?  He  had  no  weapon,  save  a  stick. 
But  within,  he  had  at  least  a  rüde  ressource  in  the  large  kitchempoker 
that  was  beside  him.  At  all  events,  it  would  be  better  to  wait  for  the 
present.  He  might  at  any  time,  when  alone,  withdraw  the  bolt  from 
the  door,  and  slip  out  unobserved. 

Such  was  the  fruit  of  his  meditations  while  his  host  plyed  the  fire. 

„You  will  sleep  sound  to-night,”  said  his  entertainer,  smiling. 

„Humph  !  Why  I  am  over-fatigued  ;  I  dare  say  it  will  be  an  hour  or 
iwo  before  I  fall  asleep ;  but  when  I  once  am  asleep,  I  sleep  like  a 
rock !” 

„Come,  Alice,”  said  her  father,  „let  us  leave  the  gentleman.  Good 
night,  Sir.” 

„Good  night  —  good  night,”  returned  the  traveller,  yawning. 

The  father  and  daughter  disappeared  through  a  door  in  the  corner  of 
the  roonj.  The  guest  heard  them  ascend  the  creaking  stairs  —  all  was 
still. 

„Fooi  thatl  am,”  said  the  traveller  to  himself;  will  nothing  teach  me 
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that  I  am  no  longer  a  Student  at  Gottingen,  or  eure  me  of  these  pedes- 
trian  adventures  ?  Had  it  not  been  for  that  girl’s  big  blue  eyes,  I  should 
be  safe  at  ***  by  this  time ;  if,  indeed,  the  grim  father  had  not  murdered 
me  by  the  road.  However,  we’ll  balk  him  yet  ;  another  half-hour,  and 
I  am  on  the  moor  :  we  must  give  him  time.  And  in  the  mean  while 
here  is  the  poker.  At  the  worst  is  it  but  one  to  one  ;  but  the  churl  is 
strongly  duilt.” 

Although  the  traveller  thus  endeavoured  to  cheer  his  courage,  his 
heart  beat  more  loudly  than  its  wont.  He  kept  his  eyes  stationed  on 
the  door  by  which  the  cottagers  had  vanished,  and  his  hand  on  the 
massive  poker. 

While  the  stranger  was  thus  employed  below,  Alice,  instead  of  turn- 
ing  to  her  öwn  narrow  cell,  went  into  her  father’s  room. 

The  cottager  was  seated  at  the  foot  of  his  bed,  muttering  to  himself, 
and  with  eyes  fixed  to  the  ground. 

The  girl  stood  before  him,  gazing  on  his  face  and  with  her  arms 
lightly  crossed  above  her  bosom. 

„It  must  be  worth  twenty  guineas,”  said  the  host  abruptly  to  himself. 

„What  is  it  to  you,  father,  what  the  gentleman’s  watch  is  worth  V' 

The  man  started. 

„You  mean,”  continued  Alice,  quietly,  „you  mean  to  do  some  injury 
to  that  young  man ;  but  you  shall  not.” 

The  cottagerrs  face  grew  black  as  night.  „How,”  he  began,  in  a 
.oud  voice,  but  suddenly  dropped  the  tone  into  a  deep  growl,  „how 
dare  you  talk  to  me  so  1  —  go  to  bed,  go  to  bed.” 

„No,  father.” 

„No 

„I  will  not  stir  from  this  room  until  day-break.” 

„We  will  soon  see  that,”  said  the  man  with  an  oath. 

„Touch  me,  and  I  will  alarm  the  gentleman,  and  teil  him  that  — ” 
„What  V\ 

The  girl  approached  her  father,  placed  her  lips  to  his  ear,  and  whis- 
pered,  „That  you  intend  to  murder  him.” 

The  cottager’s  frame  trembled  from  head  to  foot ;  he  shut  his  eyes 
and  gasped  painfully  for  breath  ;  „Alice,”  said  he  gently,  after  a  pause 
—  „Alice,  we  are  often  nearly  starving.” 

„ I am  —  you  never  !” 

„Wretch,  yes !  if  I  do  drink  too  much  one  day,  I  pinch  for  it  the 
next.  But  g  >  to  bed,  1  say  —  I  mean  no  harm  to  the  young  man. 
Think  you  I  would  twist  myself  a  rope  I  —  no,  no  ;  —  go  along,  go 
along.” 

Alice’s  face,  which  had  before  been  earnest,  and  almost  intelligent, 
now  relapsed  into  its  wonted  vacant  stare. 

„To  be  sure,  father,  they  would  hang  you  if  you  cut  his  throat. 
Don’t  forget  that;  —  good  night —  and  so  saying,  she  walked  to  her 
own  opposite  chamber. 

Left  alone,  the  host  pressed  his  hand  tightly  to  his  forehead,  and  re» 
mained  motionless  for  nearly  half  an  your.  „If  that  cursed  girl  would 
but  sleep,”  he  muttered  at  last,  turning  round,  ,,it  might  be  done  at 
once.  And  there’s  the  pond  behind,  as  deep  as  a  well ;  and  I  might 
say  at  day-break  that  the  boy  had  bolted.  He  seems  quite  a  stranger 
here  —  nobody  ’ll  miss  him.  He  must  have  plenty  of  blunt  to  give 
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half-a-guinea  for  a  companion  for  four  miles !  I  want  money,  and  I 
won’t  work  —  if  I  can  help  it,  at  least.” 

While  he  thus  soliloquised,  the  air  seemed  to  oppress  him  ;  he  opened 
the  window,  he  leant  out  —  the  rain  beat  upo-n  him.  He  closed  the 
window  with  an  oath  ;  took  off  his  shoes,  stole  to  the  threshold,  and, 
by  the  candle  which  he  shaded  with  his  hand,  surveyed  the  opposite 
door.  It  was  closed.  He  then  bent  anxiously  forward  and  listened. 

„ All’s  quiet,”  thought  he  ;  „perhaps  he  sleeps  already.  I  will  steal 
down.  If  Jack  Walters  would  hut  come  to-night,  the  job  could  be 
done  charmingly.” 

With  that  he  crept  gently  down  the  stairs.  In  a  corner,  at  the  foot 
of  the  staircase,  lay  sundry  matters,  a  few  faggots,  and  a  cleaver.  He 
caught  up  the  last.  „Aha,”  he  muttered,  „and  there’sthe  sledge-hammer 
somewhere  for  Walters.”  Leaning  himself  against  the  door,  he  then 
applied  his  eye  to  a  chink  which  admitted  a  dim  view  of  the  room  with- 
in  lighted  fitfully  by  the  fire. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  the  stranger  deemed  it  advisable  to  com- 
mence  his  retreat.  The  slight  and  suppressed  sound  of  voices,  which 
at  first  he  had  heard  above  in  the  conversation  of  the  father  and  cliild, 
had  died  away.  The  stillness  at  once  encouraged  and  warned  him. 
He  stole  to  the  front-door,  softly  undid  the  bolt,  and  found  the  door 
locked  and  the  key  missing.  He  had  not  observed  that  during  his  re- 
past,  and  ere  his  suspicions  had  been  aroused,  his  host,  in  replacing  the 
bar  and  relocking  the  entrance,  had  abstracted  the  key.  His  fears  were 
now  confirmed.  His  next  thought  was  the  window  — the  shutteronly 
protected  it  half  way,  and  was  easily  removed ;  but  the  aperture  of  the 
lattice,  which  only  opened  in  part,  like  most  cottage  casements,  was  far 
too  small  to  admit  his  person.  His  only  meansof  escape  was  in  break- 
ing  the  whole  window ;  a  matter  not  to  be  effected  without  noise  and 
consequent  risk. 

He  paused  in  despair.  He  was  naturally  of  a  strong-nerved  and  gal- 
lant  temperament,  nor  unaccustomed  to  those  perils  of  life  and  limb 
which  German  students  delight  to  brave  :  but  his  heart  well  nigh  failed 
him  at  that  moment.  The  silence  became  distinct  and  burthensome  to 
him,  and  a  chill  moisture  gathered  to  his  brow.  While  he  stood  irre¬ 
solute  and  in  suspense,  striving  to  collect  his  thoughts,  his  ear,  preter- 
naturally  sharpened  by  fear,  caught  the  faint  muffled  sound  of  creeping 
footsteps  —  he  heard  the  stairs  creak.  The  sound  broke  the  spell. 
The  previous  vague  apprehension  gave  way,  when  the  danger  became 
actually  at  hand.  His  presence  of  mind  returned  at  once.  He  went 
ba^k  quickly  to  the  fire-place,  seized  the  poker,  and  began  stirring  the 
fire,  and  coughing  loud,  and  indicating  as  vigorously  as  possible  that 
he  was  wide  awake. 

He  feit  that  he  was  watched  —  he  feit  that  he  was  in  momently  peril. 
He  feit  that  the  appearance  of  slumber  would  be  the  signal  for  a  mortal 
conflict.  Time  passed,  all  remained  silent ;  nearly  half  an  hour  had 
elapsed,  since  he  had  heard  the  steps  upon  the  stairs.  His  Situation  be¬ 
gan  to  prey  upon  his  nerves,  it  irritated  them  —  it  became  intolerable. 
It  was  not  now  fear  that  he  experienced,  it  was  the  overwrought  sense 
of  mortal  enmity  —  the  consciousness  that  a  man  may  feel  who  knows 
that  the  eye  of  a  tiger  is  on  him,  and  who,  while  in  suspense  he  has 
regained  his  courage,  foresees  that  sooner  or  later  the  spring  must  come. 


The  suspense  itself  becomes  an  agony,  and  he  desires  to  expedite  the 
deadly  struggle  he  cannot  shun. 

Utterly  incapable  any  longer  to  bear  his  own  sensations,  the  traveller 
rose  at  last,  fixed  his  eyes  upon  the  fatal  door,  and  was  about  to  cry 
aloud  to  the  listener  to  enter,  when  he  heard  a  low  tap  at  the  window ; 
it  was  twice  repeated ;  and  at  the  third  time  a  low  voice  pronounced 
the  name  of  Darvil.  It  was  clear,  then,  that  accomplices  had  arrived  ; 
it  was  no  longer  against  one  man  he  should  have  to  contend.  He  drew 
his  breath  hard,  and  listened  with  throbbing  ears.  He  heard  steps  with- 
out  upon  the  plashing  soll ;  they  retired,  —  all  was  still. 

He  paused  a  few  minutes,  and  walked  deliberately  and  firmly  to  the 
inner  door  at  which  he  fancied  his  host  stationed  ;  with  a  steady  hand 
he  attempted  to  undo  the  holt ;  it  was  fastened  on  the  opposite  side. 
„So  !”  said  he,  bitterly,  and  grinding  his  teeth;  ,,X  must  die  like  a  rat  in 
a  cage.  Well,  I’ll  die  biting.” 

He  returned  to  his  former  post,  drew  himself  up  to  his  full  height, 
and  stood  grasping  his  homely  weapon,  prepared  for  the  worst,  and  not 
altogether  unelated  with  a  proud  consciousness  of  his  own  natural  ad- 
vantages  of  activity,  stature,  strength,  and  daring.  Minutes  rolled  on  ; 
the  silence  was  broken  by  some  one  at  the  inner  door ;  he  heard  the 
holt  gently  withdrawn.  He  raised  his  weapon  with  both  hands  ;  and 
started  to  find  the  intruder  was  only  Alice.  She  came  in  with  bare 
feet,  and  pale  as  marble,  her  finger  on  her  lips. 

She  approached  —  she  touched  him. 

„They  are  in  the  shed  behind,”  she  w7hispered,  „looking  for  the 
ßledge-hammer  —  they  mean  to  murder  you ;  get  you  gone  —  quick  ” 

„How  ]  —  the  door  is  fock.eij .” 

„Stay.  I  have  taken  the  key  from  his  room.” 

She  gained  the  jdoor,  applied  the  key  —  the  door  yielded.  The  tra¬ 
veller  threw  his  knapsack  once  more  over  his  shoulder  and  made  but 
one  stride  to  the  threshold.  The  girl  stopped  him.  „Don’t  say  any- 
thing  about  it ;  he  is  my  father  — -  they  would  hang  him.” 

„No,  no.  But  you  ?  —  are  safe,  I  trust;  depend  on  my  gratitude, 
I  shall  be  at  ***  to-morrow  —  thö  best  inn  —  seek  me  if  you  can  I 
Which  way  now  I” 

„Keep  to  the  left.” 

The  stranger  was  already  several  paces  distant )  through  the  dark- 
ness,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  räin,  he  fled  on  with  the  speed  of  youth. 
The  girl  lingered  an  instant,  sighed,  then  laughed  aloud  ;  closed  and  re- 
barred  the  door,  and  was  creeping  back,  when  from  the  inner  entrance 
advanced  the  grim  father,  and  another  man,  of  broad,  short,  sinewy 
frame,  his  arms  bare,  and  wielding  a  large  hammer. 

„How  !”  asked  the  host )  „Alice  here,  and  —  hell  and  the  devil,  have 
you  let  him  go 

„I  told  you  that  you  should  not  harm  him.” 

With  a  violent  oath,  the  ruffian  struck  his  daughter  to  the  ground, 
sprang  over  her  body,  unbarred  the  door,  and,  accompanied  by  his  com- 
rade,  set  off  in  vague  pursuit  of  his  intended  victim. 


The  day  dawned  ;  it  was  a  mild,  damp,  hazy  morning;  the  sod  sank 
deep  beneath  the  foot,  the  roads  were  heavy  with  mire,  and  the  rain  of 
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the  last  night  lay  here  and  there  in  broad  shallow  pools.  Towards  the 
town,  waggons,  carts,  pedestrian  groups  were  already  moving ;  and, 
now  and  then,  you  caught  the  sharp  horn  of  some  early  coach,  wheel- 
ing  its  he-cloaked  outside  and  be-night-capped  inside  passengers  along 
the  northern  thoroughfare.  . 

A  young  man  bounded  over  a  stile  into  tbe  road  just  opposite  to  the 
mile-stone,  that  declared  him  to  be  one  mile  from  ***. 

„Thank  heaven!”  he  said,  almost  aloud.  „After  spending  the  night 
wandering  about  morasses  like  a  will-o’-the-wisp,  I  approach  a  town 
at  last.  Thank  heaven  again  and  for  all  its  mercies  this  night !  I 
breathe  freely.  I  am  safe. 

He  walked  on  somewhat  rapidly;  he  passed  a  slow  wTaggon  he 
passed  a  group  of  mechanics  —  he  passed  adrove  of  sheep,  and  now  he 
saw  wmlking  leisurely  before  him  a  single  figure.  It  was  a  girl,  in  a 
worn  and  humble  dress,  who  seemed  to  seek  her  weary  way  with  pain 
and  languor.  He  was  about  also  to  pass  her,  when  he  heard  a  low  cry. 
He  turned,  and  beheld  in  the  way-farer  his  preserver  of  the  previous 
night. 

„Heavens  !  is  it  indeed  you  %  can  I  believe  my  eyes  V 

„I  was  coming  to  seek  you,  Sir,”  said  the  girl,  faintly.  „I  too  have 
escaped  ;  I  shall  never  go  back  to  father,  I  have  no  roof  to  cover  my 

head  now  .”  _  . 

„Poor  child  !  but  how  is  this  ?  Did  they  ill-use  you  for  releasing  me  1 

,;Father  knocked  me  down  ;  and  beat  me  again  when  he  came  back  ; 
but  that  is  not  all,”  she  added  in  a  very  low  tone. 

What  eise  V*  , 

The  girl  grew  red  and  white  by  turns.  She  set  her  teeth  rigidly, 
stopped  short,  and  then  walking  ön  quicker  than  before,  replied,  ,,It 
don’t  matter  ;  I  will  never  go  back  —  I’m  alone  now.  What,  what  shall 
I  do  I”  and  she  wrung  her  hands. 

The  traveller’s  pity  was  deeply  moved.  „My  good  girl,”  said  he 
earnestly,  „you  have  saved  my  life,  and  I  am  not  ungrateful.  Here,” 
(and  he  placed  some  gold  in  her  hand)  „get  yourself  a  lodging,  food 
and  rest ;  you  look  as  if  you  wanted  them ;  and  see  me  again  this 
evening  when  it  is  dark,  and  we  can  talk  unobserved.”  ' 

The  girl  took  the  money  passively,  and  looking  up  in  his  face  while 
he  spoke ;  the  look  was  so  unsuspecting,  and  the  whole  countenance 
was  so  beautifully  modest  and  virgin-like,  that  had  any  evil  passiön 
prompted  the  traveller’s  last  words  —  it  must  have  fled  scared  and 
abashed  as  he  met  the  gaze. 

„My  poorl  girl,”  said  he,  embarrassed,  and  after  a  short  pause,  — 
you  are  very  young,  and  very,  very  pretty.  In  this  town  you  will  be 
exposed  to  many  temptations  :  take  care  where  you  lodge ;  you  have, 
no  doubt,  friends  here  ?” 

„  Friends  —  what  are  friends  ?”  answered  Alice. 

„Have  you  no  relations ;  no  mothcr's  Mn  ?” 

,  None.” 

„Do  you  know  where  to  ask  shelter  I” 

„No,  Sir;  for  I  can’t  go  where  father  goes,  lest  he  should  find  me 

„Well,  then,  seek  some  quiet  inn,  and  meet  me  this  evening,  just  here, 
half-a-mile  from  the  town,  at  seven.  I  will  try  and  think  of  something 
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for  you  in  the  meanwhile ;  but  you  seem  tired,  you  walk  with  pain  ; 
perhaps  it  will  fatigue  you  to  come  —  I  mean,  you  had  rather  perhaps 
rest  another  day.” 

„Oh  !  no  !  it  will  do  me  good  to  see  you  again,  Sir.” 

The  young  man’s  eye.«?  met  hers,  and  hers  were  not  withdrawn  ;  their 
soft  blue  was  suffused  with  tears  —  they  penetrated  his  soul. 

He  turned  away  hastily,  and  saw  that  they  were  already  the  subject 
of  curious  observation  to  the  various  passengers  that  overtook  them. 
„Don’t  forget !”  he  whispered,  and  strode  on  with  a  pace  that  soon 
brought  him  to  the  town. 

He  inquired  for  the  principal  hotel  —  entered  it  with  an  air  that  be- 
spoke  that  nameless  consciousness  of  superiority  which  belongsto  those 
accustomed  to  purchase  welcome,  wherever  w^elcome  is  bought  and  sold 
—  and  before  a  blazing  fire  and  no  unsubstantial  breakfast,  forgot  all 
the  terrors  of  the  past  night,  ö:  rather  feit  rejoiced  to  think  he  had  added 
a  new  and  stränge  hazard  to  the  catalogue  of  adventures,  already  ex- 
perienced  by  Ernest  Mal  travers.- 


PETER  SIMPEE; 

OR 

THE  ADVENTURES  OF  A  MIDSHIPMAN. 

BY 

CAPTAIN  MARRYATT, 

Peter  Simple1  s  and  O’Brien’s  arrival  at  Givet  prison. 

Four  months  from  the  time  of  our  capture  we  arrived  at  ourdestined 
prison  at  Givet. 

„Peter,”  said  Ö’Brien,  as  he  looked  hastily  at  the  fortifications,  and 
the  river  w^hich  divided  the  two  towns,  „I  see  no  reason,  either  English 
or  French,  that  we  should  not  eat  our  Christmas  dinner  in  England. 
I’ve  a  bird’s  ey j  view  of  the  outside,  and  now,  have  only  to  find  out 
whereabouts  we  may  be  in  the  inside.” 

I  must  say  that,  when  I  looked  at  ditches  and  high  ramparts,  that  I 
had  a different  opinion  ;  so  had  a  gendarme  who  was  walking  by  our  side, 
and  wdio  had  observed  O’Brien’s  scrutiny,  and  who  quietly  said  to  him 
in  French  :  „  Vous  le  croyez  possible  ?” 

„Every  thing  is  possible  to  a  brave  man  —  the  French  armies  have 
proved  that,”  answered  O’Brien. 

„You  are  right,”  replied  the  gendarme,  pleäsed  with  the  compliment 

tohisnation;  „I  wish  you  success,  you  will  deserve  it;  but . ”  and 

he  shook  his  head. 

„If  I  could  but  obtain  a  plan  of  the  fortress,”  said  O’Brien,  „I  would 
give  five  Napoleons  for  one,”  and  he  looked  at  the  gendarme. 

„I  cann  t  see  any  objection  to  an  officer,  although  a  prisoner,  stüdying 
fortification,”  replied  the  gendarme.  „In  two  hours  you  will  be  within 
the  wTalls  ;  and  now  I  recollect,  in  the  map  of  the  two  towns,  the  fortress 
is  laid  down  sufficiently  accurately  to  give  you  an  idea  of  it.  But  we 
have  conversed  too  long.”  So  saying,  the  gendarme  dropped  into  the  rear. 
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In  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  \ve  arrived  at  the  Place  d’Armes,  where  we 
were  met,  as  usual,  with  another  detachment  of  troops,  and  drummers, 
who  paraded  us  through  the  town  previous  to  our  being  drawn  up  be- 
fore  the  governor’s  house.  Tliis,  I  ought  to  have  observed,  was  by  order 
of  government  done  at  every  town  we  passed  through,  it  was  very 
contemptible,  but  prisoners  were  so  scarce,  that  they  made  all  the  dis- 
play  of  us  that  they  could.  As  we  stopped  at  the  goyernor’s  house, 
the  gendarme,  who  had  left  us  in  the  square,  made  a  sign  to  O’Brien, 
as  much  as  to  say,  I  have  it.  O’Brien  took  out  five  Napoleons,  which 
he  wrapped  in  paper  ajid  held  in  his  hand.  In  a  minute  or  two,  the 
gendarme  came  up  and  presented  O’Brien  with  an  old  silk  handker- 
chief,  saying  :  „Votre  mouchoir,  monsieur” 

„ Merci ,”  replied  O’Brien,  putting  the  handkerchief  which  contained 
the  map  into  his  pocket,  „ voici  a  boire ,  mon  ami and  he  slipped  the 
paper  with  the  five  Napoleons  into  the  hand  of  the  gendarme,  who  im- 
mediately  retreated. 

This  was  very  fortunate  for  us,  as  we  afterwards  discovered  that  a 
mark  had  been  put  against  O’Brien’s  and  my  name,  not  to  allow  parole 
or  ptrmission  to  leave  the  fortress,  even  under  surveillance.  Indeed, 
even  if  it  had  not  been  so,  we  never  should  have  obtained  it,  as  the 
lieutenant  killed  by  O’Brien  was  nearly  related  to  the  commandant  of 
the  fortress,  who  was  as  much  a  mauvais  sujet  as  his  kinsman.  Having 
waited  the  usual  hour  before  the  governor’s  house,  to  answer  to  our 
muster  roll,  and  to  be  stared  at,  we  were  dismissed;  and  in  a  few  mi- 
nutes,  found  ourselves  shut  up  in  one  of  the  strongest  fortresses  in 
France. 


O'Brien  receives  his  commission  as  lieutenant  and  then  we  take  French 

leave  of  Givet. 

If  I  doubted  the  practicability  of  escape  when  I  examined  the  ex- 
terior,  when  we  were  ushered  into  the  interior  of  the  fortress,  I  feit 
that  it  was  impossible,  and  I  stated  my  opinion  to  O’Brien.  We  were 
conduc.ted  into  a  yard  surrounded  by  a  high  wall ;  the  buildings  ap- 
propriated  for  the  prisoners  were  built  with  lean-to  roofs  on  one  side, 
and  at  each  side  of  the  square  was  a  sentry  looking  down  upon  us.  It 
was  very  much  like  the  dens  which  they  now  build  for  bears,  only  so 
much  larger.  O’Brien  answered  me  with  a  „Pish  !  Peter,  it’s  the  very 
security  of  the  place  which  will  enable  us  to  get  out  of  it.  But  don’t 
talk,  as  there  are  always  spies  about  who  understand  English.” 

We  were  shown  into  a  room  allotted  to  six  of  us;  our  baggage  was 
examined,  and  then  delivered  over  to  us.  ,,Better  and  better  Peter,” 
observed  O’Brien,  „they  ’ve  not  found  it  out !” 

„What  ?”  inquired  I. 

„0,  only  a  little  selection  of  articles,  which  might  be  useful  to  us  by- 
and-by.” 

He  then  showed  me  what  I  never  before  was  aware  of ;  that  he  had 
a  false  boltom  to  his  trunk,  but  it  was  papered  over  like  the  rest,  and 
very  ingeniously  concealed.  „And  what  is  there,  O’Brien  T”  inquired  I. 

„Never  mind;  I  had  them  made  at  Montpellier.  You’ll  see,  by- 
and-by.” 

The  others,  who  were  lodged  in  the  same  room,  tnen  came  in,,  and 
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after  staying  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  went  away  at  the  sonnd  of  the  din- 
ner-bell.  „Now,  Peter,”  said  O’Brien,  „I  must  get  rid  of  my  load.  Turn 
the  key.”  . 

O’Brien  then  undressed  himself,  and  when  he  threw  off  his  shirt  and 
drawers,  showed  me  a  rope  of  silk,  with  a  knot  of  every  two  feet.  about 
half  an  inch  in  size,  wound  round  and  round  his  body.  There  was 
about  sixty  feet  of  it  altogether.  As  I  unwound  it,  he,  turning  round 
and  round,  observed  :  „Peter,  Pve  worn  this  rope  ever  since  I  left 
Montpellier,  and  you’ve  no  idea  of  the  pain  I  have  suffered  ;  but  we 
must  go  to  England,  that’s  decided  upon.” 

When  I  looked  at  O’Brien,  as  the  rope  was  wound  off,  I  could  easily 
imagine  that  he  had  really  been  in  great  pain  ;  in  several  places  his 
flesh  was  quite  raw  from  the  continual  friction,  and  after  it  was  all  un¬ 
wound,  and  he  had  put  on  his  clothes,  he  fainted  away.  I  was  very  much 
alarmed,  but  I  recollected  to  put  the  rope  into  the  trunk  and  take  out 
the  key,  before  I  called  for  assjstance.  He  soon  came  to  himself,  and 
on  being  asked  what  was  the  matter,  said  that  he  was  subject  to  fits 
from  his  infancy.  He  looked  earnestly  at  me,  and  I  showed  him  the 
key,  which  was  sufficient. 

For  some  days  O’Brien,  who  really  was  not  very  well,  kept  to  his 
room.  Düring  this  time,  he  often  examined  the  map  given  him  by  the 
gendarme.  One  day  he  said  to  me,  „Peter,  can  you  swim  %n 

„No,”  replied  I  •  „but  never  mind  that.” 

„But  I  must  mind  it,  Peter,  for  observe,  we  shall  have  to  cross  the 
river  Meuse,  and  boats  are  not  always  to  be  had.  You  observe,  that 
this  fortress  is  washed  by  the  river  on  one  side  :  and  as  it  is  the 
strongest  side,  it  is  the  least  guarded  —  we  must  escape  by  it.  I  can 
see  my  way  clear  enough  tili  we  got  to  the  second  rampart  on  the  river, 
but  when  we  drop  into  the  river,  if  you  cannot  swim,  I  must  contrive 
to  hold  you  up,  somehow  or  another  ” 

„Are  you  then  determined  to  escape,  O’Brien  ?  I  cannot  pcrceive  how 
we  are  even  to  get  up  this  wall,  with  four  sentries  staring  us  in  the 
face.” 

„Never  do  you  mind  that,  Peter,  mind  your  own  business  ;  and  first 
teil  me,  do  you  intend  to  try  your  luck  with  me 

„Yes,”  replied  I,  „most  certainly,  if  you  have  sufficient  confidence  in 
me  to  take  me  as  your  companion.” 

„To  teil  you  the  truth,  Peter,  I  would  not  give  a  farthing  to  escape 
without  you.  We  were  taken  together,  and  please  God  we’ll  take 
ourselves  off  together;  but  that  must  not  be  for  this  month ;  our  great- 
est  help  will  be  the  dark  nights  and  foul  weather.” 

The  prison  was  by  all  accounts  very  different  from  Verdun  and  some 
others.  We  had  no  parole,  and  but  little  communication  with  the  towns- 
poeple.  Some  were  permitted  to  come  in  and  supply  us  with  various 
articles;  but  their  baskets  were  searched,  to  see  that  they  contained 
nothing  that  might  lead  to  an  escape  on  the  part  of  the  prisoners.  With¬ 
out  the  precautions  that  O’Brien  had  taken,  any  attempt  would  have 
been  useless.  Still,  O’Brien,  as  soon  as  he  left  his  room,  did  obtain 
several  little  articles  especially  balls  of  twine  —  for  one  of  the  amuse- 
ments  of  the  prisoners  was  flying  kites.  This,  however,  was  put  a 
stop  to,  in  consequence  of  one  of  the  strings,  whether  purposely  or  not, 
I  cannot  say,  catching  the  lock  of  the  musket  carried  by  one  of  the 
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sentries,  who  looked  down  upon  us,  and  twitching  it  out  of  his  hand ; 
after  which  an  order  was  given  by  the  commandant  for  no  kites  to  be 
perinitted.  This  was  fortunate  for  us,  as  O’Brien,  by  degrees,  purchased 
all  the  twine  belonging  to  the  other  prisoners;  and,  as  we  were  more 
than  three  hundred  in  number,  it  amounted  to  sufficient  to  enable  him, 
by  stealth,  to  lay  it  up  into  very  strong  cord,  or  rather,  into  a  sort  of 
square  plait,  known  only  to  sailors.  ,,Now,  Peter,”  said  he  one  day, 
„I  want  nothing  more  than  an  umbrella  for  you.” 

„Why  an  umbrella  for  me 

„To  keep  you  from  being  drowned  with  too  much  water,  that’s  all.” 

„Rain  won’t  drown  me.” 

„No,  no,  Peter ;  but  buy  a  new  one  as  soon  as  you  can.” 

I  did  so.  O’Brien  boiled  up  a  quantity  of  bees’  wax  and  oil,  and 
gave  it  several  coats  of  this  preparation.  He  then  put  it  carefully  away 
in  the  ticking  of  his  bed.  I  asked  him  whether  he  intended  to  make 
known  his  plan  to  any  of  the  other  prisoners ;  he  replied  in  the  nega¬ 
tive,  saying,  that  there  were  so  many  of  them  who  could  not  be  trusted, 
that  he  would  trust  no  one.  We  had  been  now  about  two  months  in 
Givet,  when  a  Steel’s  List  was  sent  to  a  lieutenant,  who  was  confined 
there.  The  lieutenant  came  up  to  O’Brien,  and  asked  him  his  Christian 
name,  „Terence,  to  be  sure,”  replied  O’Brien. 

„Then,”  answered  the  lieutenant,  „I  may  congratulate  you  on  your 
promotion,  for  here  you  are  upon  the  list  of  August.” 

„Sure  there  must  be  some  trifling  mistake;  let  me  look  atit.  Terence 
O’Brien  sure  enough  ;  but  now  the  question  is,  has  any  other  fellow 
robbed  me  of  my  name  and  promotion  at  the  same  time  ?  Brother,  what 
can  it  mane  ?  I  won’t  belave  it  —  not  a  word  of  it.  Pve  no  more  in- 
terest  than  a  dog  who  drags  cat’s  meat.” 

„Really,  O’Brien,”  observed  I,  „I  cannot  see  why  you  should  not  be 
made ;  I  am  sure  you  deserve  your  promotion  for  your  conduct  when 
you  were  taken  prisoner.” 

„And  pray  what  did  I  do  then,  you  simple  Peter,  but  put  you  on  my 
back  as  the  men  do  their  hammocks  when  they  are  piped  down  ;  but, 
barring  all  claim,  how  could  any  one  know  what  took  place  in  the  bat- 
tery,  except  you,  and  I,  and  the  armourer,  who  lay  dead  ?  So  explain 
that,  Peter,  if  you  can.” 

„I  think  I  can,”  replied  I,  after  the  lieutenant  had  left  us.  And  I 
then  told  O’Brien  how  I  had  written  to  captain  Savage,  and  had  had 
the  fact  attested  by  the  major  who  had  made  us  prisoners. 

„Well,  Peter,”  said  O’Brien,  after  a  pause,  „there  is  a  fable  about  a 
lion  and  a  mouse.  If,  by  your  means,  I  have  obtained  my  promotion, 
why,  then,  the  mouse  is  a  finer  baste  than  the  lion ;  but  instead  of  being 
happy,  I  shall  now  be  miserable  until  the  truth  is  ascertained  one  way 
or  the  other,  and  that’s  another  reason  why  I  must  set  off  to  England 
as  fast  as  I  can.” 

For  a  few  days  after  this  O’Brien  was  very  uneasy,  but  fortunately 
letters  arrived  by  that  time  ;  one  to  me  from  my  father,  in  which  he  re- 
quested  me  do  draw  for  whatever  money  I  might  require,  saying  that 
the  whole  family  would  retrench  in  every  way  to  give  me  all  the  com¬ 
fort  which  might  be  obtained  in  my  unfortunate  Situation.  I  wept  at 
his  kindness,  and  more  than  ever  longed  to  throw  myself  into  his  arms, 
and  thank  him.  He  also  told  me  that  my  uncle  William  was  dead,  and 
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that  there  was  only  one  between  him  and  the  title,  but  that  my  grand- 
father  was  in  good  health,  and  had  been  very  kind  to  him  lately.  My 
mother  was  much  afflicted  at  my  having  been  made  a  prisoner,  and  re- 
quested  I  would  write  as  often  as  I  could.  O’Brien’s  letter  was  from 
captain  Savage  ;  the  frigate  had  been  sent  home  with  despatches,  and 
O’Brien’s  conduct  represented  to  the  Admiralty,  which  had,  in  conse- 
quence,  promoted  him  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant.  O’Brien  came  to  me 
with  the  letter,  his  countenance  radiant  with  joy  as  he  put  it  into  my 
hands.  In  return  I  put  mine  into  his,  and  he  read  it  over. 

„Peter,  my  boy,  I’m  under  great  obligations  to  you.  When  you  were 
wounded  and  feverish,  you  thought  of  me  at  a  time  when  you  had 
quite  enough  to  think  of  yourself;  but  I  never  thank  in  words.  I  see 
your  uncle  William  is  dead.  How  many  more  uncles  have  you  j” 

„My  uncle  John,  who  is  married,  and  has  already  two  daughters.” 

„Blessings  on  him  ;  may  he  stick  to  the  female  line  of  business  !  Pe¬ 
ter,  my  boy,  you  shall  be  a  lord  before  you  die.” 

„Nonsense,  O’Brien !  I  have  no  chance.  Don’t  put  such  foolish 
ideas  in  my  head.” 

„What  chance  had  I  of  being  a  lieutenant,  and  am  I  not  one  T  Well, 
Peter,  you’ve  helped  to  make  a  lieutenant  of  me,  but  I’ll  make  a  man 
of  you,  and  that’s  better.  Peter,  I  perceive,  with  all  your  simplicity, 
that  you’re  not  over  and  above  simple,  and  that,  with  all  your  asking 
for  advice,  you  can  think  and  act  for  yourself  on  an  emergency.  Now, 
Peter,  these  are  talents  that  must  not  be  thrown  away  in  this  cursed 
hole,  and,  therefore,  my  boy,  prepare  yourself  to  quit  this  place  in  a 
week,  wind  and  weather  permitting  - —  that  is  to  say,  not  fair  wind  and 
weather,  but  the  fouler  the  better.  Will  you  be  ready  at  any  hour  of 
any  night  that  I  may  call  you  up  V' 

„Yes,  O’Brien,  I  will,  and  do  my  best.” 

„No  man  can  do  much  more,  that  ever  I  heard  of.  But,  Peter,  do  me 
one  favour  :  as  I  really  am  a  lieutenant,  just  touch  your  hat  to  me  only 
once,  that’s  all :  but  I  wish  the  compliment,  just  to  see  how  it  looks.” 

„Lieutenant  O’Brien,”  said  I,  touching  my  hat,  „have  you  any  further 
Orders  I” 

„Yes,  Sir,”  replied  he ;  „that  you  never  presume  to  touch  your  hat  to 
me  again,  unless  we  sail  together,  and  then  that’s  a  different  sort  of 
thing.” 

About  a  week  afterwards,  O’Brien  came  to  me,  and  said  :  „The  new 
moon’s  quartered  in  with  foul  weather ;  if  it  holds,  prepare  for  a  Start. 
I  have  but  what  is  necessary  in  your  little  haversack ;  it  may  be  to- 
night.  Go  to  bed  now,  and  sleep  for  a  week  if  you  can,  for  you’ll  get 
but  little  sleep,  if  we  succeed,  for  the  week  to  come.” 

This  was  about  eight  o’clock.  I  went  to  bed,  and  about  twelve  I  was 
roused  by  O’ßrien,  who  told  me  to  dress>  myself  carefully,  and  come 
down  to  him  in  the  yard.  I  did  so  without  disturbing  any  body,  and 
found  the  night  as  dark  as  pitch,  (it  was  then  November,)  and  raining 
in  torrents  ;  the  wind  was  high,  howling  round  the  yard,  and  sweepin^ 
in  the  rain  in  every  direction  as  it  eddied  to  and  fro.  It  was  some  time 
before  I  could  find  O’Brien,  who  was  hard  at  work ;  and,  as  I  had  al¬ 
ready  been  made  acquainted  with  all  his  plans,  I  will  now  explain  them. 
At  Montpellier  he  had  procured  sixe  large  pieces  of  iron,  about  eighteen 
inches  long,  with  a  gimlet  at  one  end  of  each,  and  a  square  at  he  other, 
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which  Atted  to  a  handle  which  unshipped.  For  precaution,  he  had  a 
spare  handle,  but  each  handle  fittedsto  all  the  irons.  O’Brien  had  screwed 
one  of  these  pieces  of  iron  between  the  interstices  of  the  stones  of  which 
the  wall  was  built,  and  sitting  astride  on  that,  was  fixing  another  about 
three  feet  above.  When  he  had  accomplished  this,  he  stood  upon  the 
lower  iron,  and  supporting  himself  by  the  second,  which  about  met  his 
hip,  he  screwed  in  a  third,  always  fixing  them  about  six  inches  on  one 
side  of  the  other,  and  not  one  above  the  other.  When  he  had  screwed 
in  his  six  irons,  he  was  about  half  up  the  wall,  and  then  he  fastened 
his  rope,  which  he  had  carried  round  his  neck,  to  the  upper  iron,  and 
lowering  himself  down  unscrewed  the  four  lower  irons ;  then  ascending 
by  the  rope,  he  stood  upon  the  fifth  iron,  and  supporting  himself  by  the 
upper  iron,  recommenced  his  task.  By  these  means  he  arrived  in  the 
course  of  an  hour  and  a  half  to  the  top  of  the  wall,  where  he  fixed  his 
last  iron,  and  making  his  rope  fast,  he  came  down  again.  „Now,  Peter,” 
said  he,  „there  is  no  fear  of  the  sentries  seeing  us ;  if  they  had  the  eyes 
of  cats,  they  could  not  until  we  are  on  the  top  of  the  wall ;  but  then  we 
arrive  at  the  glacis,  and  we  must  creep  to  the  ramparts  on  our  bellies. 
I  am  going  up  with  all  the  materials.  Give  me  your  haversack  —  you 
will  go  up  lighter ;  and  recollect,  should  any  accident  happen  to  me,  you 
run  to  bed  again.  If,  on  the  contrary,  f  pull  the  rope  up  and  down 
three  or  four  times,  you  may  sheer  up  it  as  fast  as  you  can.”  O’Brien 
then  loaded-  himself  with  the  other  rope,  the  two  knapsacks,  iron  crows, 
and  other  implements  he  had  procured  ;  and,  last  of  all,  with  the  um- 
brella.  „Peter,  if  the  rope  bears  me  with  all  this,  it  is  clear  it  will  bear 
such  a  creature  as  you  are,  therefore  don’t  be  afraid.”  So  whispering, 
he  commenced  his  ascent  ;  in  about  three  minutes  he  was  up,  and  the 
rope  pulled.  I  immediately  followed  him,  and  found  the  rope  very  easy 
to  climb,  from  the  knots  at  every  two  feet,  which  gave  me  a  hold  for 
my  feet,  and  I  was  up  in  as  short  a  time  as  he  was.  He  caught  me  by 
the  collar,  putting  his  wet  hand  on  my  mouth,  and  I  lay  down  beside 
him  while  he  pulled  up  the  rope.  We  then  crawled  on  our  stomachs 
across  the  glacis  tili  we  arrived  at  the  rampart.  The  wind  blew  tre- 
mendously,  and  the  rain  pattered  down  so  fast,  that  the  sentries  did  not 
perceive  us;  indeed,  it  was  no  fault  of  theirs,  for  it  was  impossible  to 
have  made  us  out.  Ii  was  some  time  before  O’Brien  could  find  out  the 
point  exactly  above  the  drawbridge  of  the  first  ditch  ;  at  least  he  did  — 
he  fixed  his  crow-bar  in,  and  lowered  down  the  rope.  „Now,  Peter,  I 
had  better  go  first  again  ;  when  I  shake  the  rope  from  below,  all’s  right.” 
O’Brien  descended,  and  in  a-few  minutes  the  rope  again  shook ;  I  fol¬ 
lowed  him,  and  found  myself  received  in  his  arms  upon  the  meeting  of 
the  drawbridge,  but  the  drawbridge  itself  was  up.  O’Brien  led  the  wäy 
across  the  chains,  and  I  followed  him.  When  we  had  crossed  the  moat, 
we  found  a  barrier-gate  locked  ;  this  puzzled  us.  O’Brien  pulled  out 
his  picklocks  to  pick  it,  but  without  success ;  here  we  were  fast.  „We 
must  undermine  the  gate,  O’Brien ;  we  must  pull  up  the  pavement  until 
we  can  creep  under.”  „Peter  you  are  a  fine  fellow  ;  I  never  thought 
of  that.”  We  worked  very  hard  until  the  hole  was  large  enough,  using 
the  crow-bar  which  was  Ifift,  and  a  little  wrench  which  O’Brien  had 
with  him.  By  these  means  we  got  under  the  gate  in  the  course  of  an 
hour  or  more.  This  gate  led  to  the  lower  rampart,  but  we  had  a  covered 
way  to  pass  through  before  we  arrived  at  it.  We  proceeded  very  cau- 
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tiously,  when  we  heard  a  noise  :  we  stopped,  and  found  that  it  was  a 
sentry,  who  was  fast  asleep,  and  snoring.  Little  expecting  to  find  one 
here,  we  were  pnzzled ;  pass  him  we  could  not  well,  as  he  was  sta- 
tioned  on  the  very  spot  where  we  required  to  place  our  crow-bar  to 
descend  the  lower  rampart  into  the  river.  O’Brien  thought  for  a  mo- 
ment.  „Peter,”  said  he,  „now  is  the  time  for  you  to  prove  yourself  a 
man.  He  is  fast  asleep,  but  his  noise  must  be  stopped.  I  will  stop  his 
mouth,  but  at  the  very  moment  that  I  do  so  you  must  throw  open  the 
pan  of  his  musket,  and  then  he  cannot  fire  it.”  „I  will,  O’Brien  ;  don’t 
fear  for  me.”  We  crept  cautiously  up  to  him,  and  O’Brien  motioni'ng 
me  to  put  my  thumb  upon  the  pan,  I  did  so,  and  the  moment  that 
O’Brien  put  his  hand  upon  the  soldier’s  mouth,  I  threw  open  the  pan. 
The  fellow  struggled,  and  snapped  his  lock  as  a  sigaal,  but  of  course 
without  discharging  his  musket,  and  in  a  minute  he  was  not  only 
gagged  but  bound  by  O’Brien,  with  my  assistance.  Leaving  him  there, 
we  proceeded  to  the  rampart,  and  fixing  the  crow-bar  again,  O’Brien 
descended ;  I  followed  him,  and  found  him  in  the  river  hanging  on  to  the 
rope ;  the  umbrella  was  opened  and  turned  upwards,  the  preparation 
made  it  resist  the  water,  and,  as  previously  explained  to  me  by  O’Brien, 
I  had  only  to  hold  on  at  arms’  length  to  two  beckets  which  he  had  af- 
fixed  to  the  point  of  the  umbrella,  which  was  under  water.  To  the 
same  part  O’Brien  had  a  tow-line,  which  taking  in  his  teeth,  he  towed 
me  down  with  the  stream  to  about  a  hundred  yards  clear  of  the  fortress, 
where  we  landed.  O’Brien  was  so  exhausted  that  for  a  few  minutes 
he  remained  quite  motionless ;  I  also  was  benumbed  with  the  cold. 
„Peter,”  said  he,  „thank  God  we  have  succeeded  so  far;  now  must  we 
push  on  as  far  as  we  can,  for  we  shall  have  daylight  in  two  hours.” 

O’Brien  took  out  his  flask  of  spirits,  and  we  both  drank  a  half  tumbler 
at  least,  but  we  should  not,  in  our  state,  have  been  affected  with  a  bottle. 
We  now  walked  along  the  river-side  tili  we  feil  in  with  a  small  craft, 
with  a  boat  towing  astern  ;  O’Brien  swam  to  it,  and  cutting  the  painter 
without  getting  in,  towed  it  on  shore.  The  oars  were  fortunately  in 
the  boat.  I  got  in,  we  shoved  off,  and  rowed  away  down  the  stream 
tili  the  dawn  of  day.  „All’s  right,  Peter ;  now  we’ll  land.  This  is 
the  forest  of  Ardennes.”  We  landed,  replaced  the  oars  in  the  boat,  and 
pushed  her  off  into  the  stream,  to  induce  people  to  suppose  that  she  had 
broken  adrift,  and  then  hastened  into  thethickest  of  the  wood.  It  still 
rained  hard  ;  I  shivered,  and  my  teeth  chattered  with  the  cold,  but 
there  was  no  help  for  it.  We  again  took  a  dram  of  spirits,  and,  worn 
out  with  fatigue  and  excitement,  soon  feil  fast  asleep  upon  a  bed  of 
leaves  which  we  had  collected  together. 


Grave  consequences  of  gravitation. — O’Brien  enlists  himself  as  a  gen- 
darme ,  and  takes  chafge  of  me. — We  are  discovered  and  obliged  to  run 
for  it. —  The  pleasures  of  a  winter  bivouac. 

It  was  not  until  noon  that  I  awoke,  when  I  found  that  O’Brien  had 
covered  me  more  than  a  foot  deep  with  leaves,  to  protect  me  from  the 
weather.  1  feit  quite  warm  and  comfortable  ;  my  clothes  had  dried  on 
me,  but  without  giving  me  cold.  „How  very  kind  of  you,  O’Brien,” 
said  I. 

„Not  a  bit,  Peter  j  you  have  hard  Work  to  go  through  yet,  amd  I 
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must  take  care  of  you.  You’re  but  a  bud,  and  I’m  a  full  blown  rose.” 
So  saying,  he  put  the  spirit  flask  to  his  mouth,  and  then  handed  it  to 
me.  „Now,  Peter,  we  must  make  a  Start,  for  depend  upon  it,  they  will 
scour  the  country  for  us  ;  but  this  is  a  large  wood,  and  they  may  as 
well  attempt  to  find  a  needle  in  a  bündle  of  hay,  if  we  once  get  into  the 
heart  of  it.” 

„I  think,”  said  I,  „that  this  forest  is  mentioned  by  Shakspeare  m  one 
of  his  plays.” 

„Very  likely,  Peter,”  replied  O’Brien  :  „but  we  are  at  no  play-work 
now  ;  and  what  reads  amazing  prettily  is  no  joke  in  reality.  I’ve  often 
observed,  that  your  writers  never  take  the  weather  into  consideration.” 

„I  beg  your  pardon,  O’Brien ;  in  King  Lear  the  weather  is  tre- 
mendous.” 

„Very  likely  ;  but  who  was  the  king  that  went  out  in  such  weather  V' 

„King  Lear  did,  when  he  was  mad  ” 

„So  he  was,  that’s  certain,  Peter;  but  runaway  prisoners  have  some 
excuse  ;  so  now  for  a  Start.” 

We  set  off,  forcing  our  way  through  the  thicket,  for  about  three 
hours,  O’Brien  looking  occasionally  at  his  pocket  compass ;  it  then  was 
again  nearly  dark,  and  O’Brien  proposed  a  halt.  We  made  up  a  bed  of 
leaves  for  the  night,  and  slept  much  more  comfortably  than  we  had  the 
night  before.  All  our  bread  was  wet,  but  as  we  had  no  water,  it  was 
rather  a  relief;  the  meat  we  had  with  us  was  sufficient  foraweek. 
Once  more  we  laid  down  and  feil  fast  asleep.  About  five  0  clock  in  the 
morning  I  was  aroused  by  O’Brien,  who  at  the  same  time  put  his  hand 
gently  over  my  mouth.  I  sat  up,  and  perceived  a  large  fire  not  far  from 
us.  „The  Philistines  are  upon  us,  Peter,”  said  he ;  „I  have  reconnoitred, 
and  they  are  the  gendarmes.  I’m  fearful  of  going  away,  as  we  may 
stumble  upon  some  more  of  them.  I’ve  been  thinking  what’s  best  before 
I  waked  you  ;  and  it  appears  to  me,  that  we  had  better  get  up  the  tree, 

and  lie  there.”  „  ,  .  . 

At  that  time  we  were  hidden  in  a  copse  of  underwood,  with  a  large 
oak  in  the  centre,  covered  with  ivy.  „I  think  so  too,  O’Brien ;  shall 
we  go  up  now,  or  wait  a  little  P’ 

„Now,  to  be  sure,  that  they  are  eating  their  prog.  Mount  you,  Peter 

and  I’ll  help  you.”  ..  ...  , 

O’Brien  shoved  me  up  the  tree,  and  then  waiting  a  little  while  to  bury 
our  haversacks  among  the  leaves,  he  followed  me.  He  desired  me  to 
remain  in  a  very  snug  position,  on  the  first  fork  of  the  tree.  while  he 
took  another,  amongst  a  bunch  of  ivy,  on  the  largest  bough.  There  we 
remained  for  about  an  hour,  when  day  dawned.  We  observed  the  gen¬ 
darmes  mustered  at  the  break  of  day,  by  the  corporal,  and  then  they  all 
separated  in  different  directions,  to  scour  the  wood.  We  were  delighted 
to  perceive  this,  as  we  hoped  soon  to  be  able  to  get  away  ;  but  there 
was  one  gendarme  who  remained.  He  walked  to  and  fro,  looking  everj- 
where,  until  he  came  directly  under  the  tree  in  which  we  were  con- 
cealed.  He  poked  about,  until  at  last  he  came  to  the  bed  of  leaves  upon 
which  we  had  slept ;  these  he  turned  over  and  over  with  his  bayonet, 
until  he  routed  out  our  haversacks.  „Pardi,”  exclaimed  he,  „where  the 
nest  and  eggs  are,  the  birds  are  near.”  He  then  walked  round  the  tree, 
looking  up  into  every  part,  but  we  were  well  concealed,  and  he  did  not 
discover  us  for  some  time.  At  last  he  saw  me,  and  ordered  me  to  come 
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down.  I  paid  no  attention  to  him,  as  I  had  no  signal  from  O’Brien.  He 
walked  round  a  little  further,  until  he  was  directly  under  the  branch  on 
which  O’Brien  lay.  Taking  up  this  position,  he  had  a  fairer  aim  at  me, 
and  levelled  his  musket,  saying  :  „ Descendez ,  ou  je  tire  .”  Still  I  con- 
tinued  immoveable,  for  I  knew  not  what  to  do.  1  shut  my  eyes,  how- 
ever  ;  the  musket  shortly  afterwards  was  discharged,  and  whether  from 
fear  or  not,  I  can  hardly  teil,  I  lost  my  hold  of  a  sudden,  and  down  I 
came.  I  was  stunned  with  the  fall,  and  thought  I  must  have  been 
wounded,  and  was  very  much  surprised,  when,  instead  of  the  gendarme, 
O’Brien  came  up  to  me,  and  asked  whether  I  was  hurt.  I  answered,  I 
helieve  not,  and  got  upon  my  legs,  when  I  found  the  gendarme  lying  on 
the  ground,  breathing  heavily,  but  insensible.  When  O’Brien  perceived 
the  gendarme  level  his  musket  at  me  he  immediately  dropped  from  the 
bough,  right  upon  his  head  ;  this  occasioned  the  musket  to  go  off,  with- 
out  hitting  me,  and  at  the  same  time,  the  weight  of  O’Brien’s  body  from 
such  a  height  killed  the  gendarme,  for  he  expired  beföre  we  left  him. 
„Now,  Peter,”  said  O’Brien,  „this  is  the  most  fortunate  thing  in  the 
world,  and  will  take  us  half  through  the  country  ;  but  we  have  no 
time  to  lose.”  He  then  stripped  the  gendarme,  who  still  breathed 
heavily,  and  dragged  him  to  our  bed  of  leaves,  covered  him  up,  threw 
off  his  own  clothes,  which  he  tied  up  in  a  bündle,  and  gave  to  me  to 
carry,  and  put  on  those  of  the  gendarme.  I  could  not  help  laughing  at 
the  metamorphosis,  and  asked  O’Brien  wrhat  he  intended.  „Sure,  l’m  a 
gendarme,  bringing  with  me  a  prisoner,  who  has  escaped.”  He  then 
tied  my  hands  with  a  cord,  shouldered  his  musket,  and  off  we  set.  We 
now  quitted  the  wood  as  soon  as  we  could,  for  O’Brien  said  that  he  had 
no  fear  for  the  next  ten  days ;  and  so  it  proved.  We  had  one  difficulty, 
which  was  tha,t  we  were  going  the  wrong  way  ;  but  that  was  obviated 
by  travelling  mostly  at  night,  when  no  questions  were  asked,  except  at 
the  cabarets  where  we  lodged,  and  they  did  not  know  which  way  we  came. 
When  we  stopped  at  night,  my  youth  excited  a  great  deal  of  commise- 
ration,  especially  from  the  females ;  and  in  one  instance  I  was  offered 
assistance  to  escape.  I  consented  to  it,  but  at  the  same  time  infoimed 
O’Brien  of  the  plan  proposed.  O’Brien  kept  watch— I  dressed  myself, 
and  was  at  the  open  window,  when  he  rushed  in,  seizing  me,  and  de- 
claring  that  he  would  inform  the  government  of  the  conduct  of  the  par- 
ties.  Their  confusion  and  distress  was  very  great.  They  offered 
O’Brien  twenty,  thirty,  forty  Napoleons,  if  he  would  hush  it  up,  for 
they  were  aware  of  the  penalty  and  imprisonment.  O’Brien  replied  that 
he  would  not  accept  of  any  money  in  compromise  of  his  duty,  that  after 
he  had  given  me  into  the  Charge  of  the  gendarme  of  the  next  post,  his 
business  was  at  an  end,  and  he  must  return  to  Flushing,  where  he  was 
stationed. 

„I  have  a  sister  there,”  replied  the  hostess,  „who  keeps  an  inn. 
You’ll  want  good  quarters,  and  a  friendly  cup  ;  do  not  denounce  us, 
and  I’ll  give  you  a  letter  to  her,  which,  if  it  does  not  prove  of  Service, 
you  can  then  return  and  give  the  information  ” 

O’Brien  consented ;  the  letter  was  delivered  and  read  to  him,  in  which 
the  sister  was  requested,  by  the  love  she  bore  to  the  writer,  to  do  all 
she  could  for  the  bearer,  who  had  the  power  of  making  the  whole  fa- 
mily  miserable,  but  had  refused  so  to  do.  O’Brien  pocketed  the  letter, 
filled  his  brandy-flask,  and  saluting  all  the  women,  left  the  cabaret, 
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dragging  me  after  him  with  a  cord.  The  only  difference,  as  O’Brien  ob- 
served  after  he  went  out,  was,  that  he  (O’Brien)  kissed  all  the  women, 
and  the  women  all  kissed  me.  In  this  way,  we  had  proceeded  by  Char- 
leroy  and  Louvain,  and  were  within  a  few  miles  of  Malines,  when  a 
circumstance  occurred  which  embarrassed  us  not  a  little.  We  were  fol- 
lowing  our  route,  avoiding  Malines,  which  was  a  fortified  town,  and  at 
the  time  were  in  a  narrow  lane,  with  wide  ditches,  full  of  water  on  hach 
side.  At  the  turning  of  a  sharp  corner,  we  met  the  gendarme  who  had 
supplied  O’Brien  with  the  map  of  the  town  of  Givet.  „Good  morning, 
comrade,”  said  he  to  O’Brien,  looking  earnestly  at  him,  ,,whom  have 
we  here  P 

„A  young  Englishman,  whom  I  picked  up  close  by,  escaped  from 
prison.” 

„Where  from  Vr 

„He  will  not  say ;  but  I  suspect  from  Givet.” 

„There  are  two  who  have  escaped  from  Givet,”  replied  he)  „how 
they  escaped,  no  one  can  imagine;  but,”  continued  he,  again  looking  at 
O’Brien,  ,, avec  les  braves  il  n'y  a  rien  d'impossible.” 

„That  is  true,”  replied  O’Brien ;  „I  have  taken  one,  the  other  cannot 
be  far  off.  You  had  better  look  for  him.”  •  , 

„I  should  like  to  find  him,”  replied  the  gendarme,  „for  you  know 
that  to  retake  a  runaway  prisoner,  is  certain  promotion.  You  will  be 
made  a  corporal.” 

„So  much  the  better,”  replied  O’Brien,  „adfew,  mon  ami 

„Nay,  I  merely  came  for  a  walk,  and  will  return  with  you  to  Ma¬ 
lines,  where  of  course  you  are  bound.” 

„We  shall  not  get  there  to-night,”  said  O’Brien,  „my  prisoner  is  too 
much  fatigued.” 

„Well,  then,  we  will  go  as  far  as  we  can,  and  I  will  assist  you.  Per- 
haps  we  may  find  the  second,  who,  I  understand,  obtained  a  map  of  the 
fortress  by  some  means  or  another.” 

We  at  once  perceived  that  we  were  discovered  ;  he  afterwards  told 
us  that  the  body  of  a  gendarme  had  been  found  in  the  wood,  no  doubt 
murdered  by  the  prisoners,  and  that  the  body  was  stripped  naked.  „I 
wonder,”  continued  he,  „whether  one  of  the  prisoners  put  on  his  clothes, 
and  passed  as  a  gendarme.” 

„Peter,”  said  O’Brien,  „are  we  to  murder  this  man  or  not  ?” 

„I  should  say  not  j  pretend  to  trust  him,  and  then  we  may  give  him 
the  slip.”  This  was  said  during  the  time  that  the  gendarme  stopped  a 
moment  behind  us. 

„Well,  we’ll  try;  but  first  I’ll  put  him  off  his  guard.”  When  the 
gendarme  came  up  with  us,  O’Brien  observed,  that  the  English  prisoners 
were  very  liberal )  that  he  knew  that  a  hundred  Napoleons  were  often 
paid  for  assistance,  and  he  thought  that  no  corporal’s  rank  was  equal 
to  a  sum  that  would  in  France  make  a  man  happy  and  independent 
for  life.” 

„Very  true,”  replied  the  gendarme,  „and  let  me  only  look  upon  that 
sum,  and  I  will  guarantee  a  positive  safety  out  of  France.” 

„Then  we  understand  each  other,”  replied  O’Brien  ;  „this  boy  will 
give  two  hundred — one  half  shall  be  yours,  if  you  will  assist.” 

„I  will  think  of  it,”  replied  the  gendarme,  who  then  talked  about  in¬ 
different  subjects,  until  we  arrived  at  a  small  town  called  Acarchot, 
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where  we  proceeded  to  a  cabaret.  The  usual  curiosity  passed  over,  we 
were  left  alone,  O’Brien  telling  the  gendarme  that  he  wouJd  expect  his 
reply  that  night  or  to-morrow  morning.  The  gendarme  said  to-morrow 
morning.  O’Brien  requesting  him  to  take  Charge  of  me,  he  called  the 
woman  of  the  cabaret,  to  show  him  a  room  5  she  showed  him  one  or 
two,  which  he  refused,  as  not  sufficiently  safe  for  the  prisoner.  The 
woman  laughed  at  the  idea,  observing,  „what  had  he  to  fear  from  a 
pauvre  enfant  like  me.“ 

,,Yet  this  pauvre  enfant  escaped  from  Givet,”  replied  O’Brien  5  „these 
Englishmen  are  devils  from  their  birth.”  The  last  room  showed  to 
O’Brien  suited  him,  and  he  chose  it  —  the  woman  not  presuming  to 
contradict  a  gendarme.  As  soon  as  they  came  down  again,  O’Brien 
ordered  me  to  bed,  and  went  up  stairs  with  me.  He  bolted  the  door, 
and  pulling  me  to  the  large  chimney,  we  put  our  heads  up,  and  whis- 
pered,  that  our  Conversation  should  not  be  heard.  „This  man  is  not  to 
be  trusted,”  said  O’Brien,  „and  we  must  give  him  the  siip.  I  know  my 
way  out  of  the  inn,  and  we  must  return  the  way  we  came,  and  then 
strike  off  in  another  direction.” 

„But  will  he  permit  us  V 

„Not  if  he  can  help  it  5  but  I  «hall  soon  find  out  his  manoeuvres.” 

O’Brien  then  went  and  stopped  the  key-hole  by  hanging  his  handker- 
chief  across  it,  and  Stripping  himself  of  his  gendarme  uniform,  put  on 
his  own  clothes  ;  then  he  stuffed  the  blankets  and  pillow  into  the  gen- 
darme’s  dress,  and  laid  it  down  on  the  outside  of  the  bed,  as  if  it  were 
a  man  sleeping  in  his  clothes  —  indeed  it  was  an  admirable  deception. 
He  laid  his  musket  by  the  side  of  the  image,  and  then  did  the  same  to 
my  bed,  making  it  appear  as  if  there  was  a  person  asleep  in  it,  of  my 
size,  and  putting  my  cap  on  the  pillow.  „Now,  Peter,  we’ll  see  if  he 
is  watching  us.  He  will  wait  tili  he  thinks  we  are  asleep.”  The  light 
still  remained  in  the  room,  and  about  an  hour  afterwards  we  heard  a 
noise  of  one  treading  on  the  stairs,  upon  which,  as  agreed,  we  crept 
under  the  bed.  The  latch  of  our  door  was  tried,  and  finding  it  open, 
which  he  did  not  expect,  the  gendarme  entered  and  looking  at  both  beds, 
went  away.  „Now,”  said  I,  after  the  gendarme  had  gone  down  stairs, 
„O’Brien,  ought  we  not  to  escape  Vr 

„I’ve  been  thinking  of  it,  Peter,  and  I  have  come  to  a  resolution  thal 
we  can  manage  itbetter.  He  is  certain  to  come  again  in  an  hour  ortwo. 
It  is  only  eleven.  Now,  I’ll  play  him  a  trick.”  O’Brien  then  took  one 
of  the  blankets,  made  it  fast  to  the  window,  which  he  left  wide  open, 
and  at  the  same  time  disarranged  the  images  he  had  made  up  so  as  to 
let  the  gendarme  perceive  that  they  were  counterfeit.  We  again  crept 
under  the  bed,  and  as  O’Brien  foretold,  in  about  an  hour  more  the  gen¬ 
darme  returned ;  our  lamp  was  still  burning,  but  he  had  a  light  of  his 
own.  He  looked  at  the  beds,  perceived  at  once  that  he  had  been  duped, 
went  to  the  open  window,  and  then  exclaimed,  ,, Sacredieu  !  ils  m’ont 
echappe ,  je  ne  suis  plus  caporal !  F — tre  /  a  la  chasse.”  He  rushed  out 
of  the  room,  and  in  a  minute  afterwards,  we  heard  him  open  the  Street 
door,  and  go  away. 

„That  will  do,  Peter,”  said  O’Brien,  laughing ;  „now  we’ll  be  off 
also,  there’s  no  great  hurry.”  O’Brien  then  resumed  his  dress  of  a 
gendarme,  and  about  an  hour  afterwards  we  went  down,  and  wishing 
the  hostess  all  happiness,  quitted  the  cabaret,  returning  the  same  road 
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by  which  we  had  come.  ,,Now,  Peter,”  said  O’Brien,  „w’ere  in  a 
bit  of  a  puzzle.  This  dress  won’t  do  any  more,  still  there’s  a  res- 
pectability  about  it,  which  will  not  allow  me  to  put  it  off  tili  the  last 
moment.”  We  walked  on  tili  daylight,  when  we  hid  ourselves  in  a 
copse  of  trees.  At  night  we  again  started  for  the  forest  of  Ardennes, 
for  O’Brien  said  our  best  chänce  was  to  return,  until  they  supposed  that 
we  had  had  time  to  effect  our  escape ;  but  we  never  reached  the  forest, 
for  on  the  next  day  a  violent  snow  storm  came  on  ;  it  continued  with- 
out  intermission  for  four  days,  during  which  we  suffered  much.  Our 
money  was  not  exhausted,  as  I  had  drawn  upon  my  father  for  £60 ; 
which,  with  the  disadvantageous  exchange,  had  given  me  fifty  Napo¬ 
leons.  Occasionally  O’Brien  crept  into  a  cabaret  and  obtained  provi- 
sions  *,  but,  as  we  dare  not  be  seen  together  as  before,  we  were  always 
obliged  to  sleep  in  the  open  air,  the  ground  being  covered  more  than 
three  feet  with  snow.  On  the  fifth  day,  being  then  six  days  from  the 
forest  of  Ardennes,  we  hid  ourselves  in  a  small  wood,  about  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  from  the  road.  I  remained  there  while  O’Brien,  as  a  gen- 
darme,  went  to  obtain  provisions.  As  usual,  I  looked  out  for  the  best 
shelter  during  his  absence,  and  what  was  my  horror  at  falling  in  with 
a  man  and  woman,  who  lay  dead  in  the  snow,  having  evidently  perished 
from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather  !  Just  as  I  discovered  them,  O’Brien 
returned,  and  I  told  him  ;  he  went  with  me  to  view  the  bodies.  They 
were  dressed  in  a  stränge  attire,  ribands  pinned  upon  their  clothes,  and 
two  pairs  of  very  high  stilts  lying  by  their  sides.  O’Brien  surveyed 
them,  and  then  said  :  „Peter,  this  is  the  very  best  thing  that  could  have 
happened  to  us.  We  may  now  walk  through  France  without  soiling 
our  feet  with  the  cursed  country.” 

„How  do  you  mean,”  replied  I. 

„I  mean,”  said  he,  „that  these  are  the  people  that  we  met  near  Mont¬ 
pellier,  who  came  from  the  Landes,  walking  about  on  their  stilts  for  the 
amusement  of  others,  to  obtain  money.  In  their  own  country  they  are 
obliged  to  walk  so.  Now,  Peter,  it  appears  to  me  that  the  man’s  clothes 
will  fit  me,  and  the  girl’s  (poor  creature,  how  pretty  she  looks,  cold  in 
death  !)  will  fit  you.  All  we  have  to  do  is  to  practise  a  little,  and  then 
away  we  «hart.” 

O’ßrien  then,  with  some  difficulty,  pulled  off  the  man’s  jacket  and 
trowsers,  and  having  so  done,  buried  him  in  the  snow.  The  poor  girl 
was  despoiled  of  her  gown  and  upper  petticoat  with  every  decency,  and 
also  buried.  We  collected  the  clothes  and  stilts,  and  removed  to  another 
quarter  of  the  wood,  where  we  found  a  well-sheltered  spot,  and  took 
our  meal.  As  we  did  not  travel  that  night  as  usual,  we  had  to  prepare 
our  own  bed.  We  scraped  away  the  snow,  and  made  ourselves  as 
comfortable  as  we  could  without  a  fire,  but  the  weather  was  dreadfui. 

„Peter,”  said  O’Brien,  „I’m  melancholy.  Here,  drink  plenty ;”  and 
he  handed  me  the  flask  of  spirits,  which  had  never  been  empty.  „Drink 
more,  Peter.” 

„I  cannot,  O’Brien,  without  being  tipsy.” 

„Never  mind  that,  drink  more  ;  see  how  those  two  poor  devils  lost 
their  lives  by  falling  asleep  in  the  snow.  Peter,”  said  O’Brien,  starting 
up,  „you  sha’n’t  sleep  here — follow  me.” 

I  expostulated  in  vain.  It  was  almost  dark,  and  he  led  me  to  the 
village,  near  which  he  pitched  upon  a  hovel  (a  sort  of  outhouse).  “Pe- 
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ter,  here  is  shelter;  lie  down  and  sleep,  and  Pli  keep  the  watch.  Not 
a  word,  I  will  have  it — down  at  once.” 

1  did  so,  and  in  a  very  few  minutes  was  fast  asleep,  for  I  was  worn 
out  with  cold  and  fatigue.  For  several  days  we  had  walked  all  night, 
and  the  rest  we  gained  by  day  was  trifling.  0  how  I  longed  for  a  warm 
bed  with  our  five  blankets  !  Just  as  the  day  broke,  O’Brien  roused  me  ) 
he  had  stood  sentry  all  night,  and  looked  very  haggard. 

„O’Brien,  you  are  ill,”  said  I. 

,,Not  a  bit ;  but  I’ve  emptied  the  brandy  flask,  and  that’s  a  bad  job. 
However,  it  is  to  be  remedied.” 

We  then  returned  to  the  wood  in  a  mizzling  rain  and  fog,  for  the 
weather  had  changed,  and  the  frost  had  broken  up.  The  thaw  was 
even  worse  than  the  frost,  and  we  feit  the  cold  more.  O’Brien  again 
insisted  upon  my  sleeping  in  the  outhouse,  but  this  time  I  positively  re- 
fused  without  he  would  also  sleep  there,  pointing  out  to  him,  that  we 
ran  no  more  risk,  and  perhaps  not  so  rriuch,  as  if  he  stayed  outside, 
Finding  I  was  positive,  he  at  last  consented,  and  we  both  gained  it  un- 
perceived.  We  laid  down,  but  I  did  not  go  to  sleep  for  some  time,  I 
was  so  anxious  to  see  O’Brien  fast  asleep.  He  went  in  and  out  several 
times,  during  which  I  pretended  to  be  asleep  ;  at  last  it  rained  in  tor- 
rents,  and  then  he  laid  down  again,  and  in  a  few  minutes,  overpowered 
by  nature,  he  feil  fast  asleep,  snoring  so  loudly,  that  I  was  afraid  some 
one  would  hear  us.  I  then  got  up  and  watched,  occasionally  lying 
down  and  slumbering  awhile,  and  then  going  to  the  door. 


Exalted  with  our  success ,  we  march  through  France  without  touching  the 
ground.—I  become  feminine. —  We  are  voluntary  conscripts. 

At  daybreak  I  called  O’Brien,  who  jumped  up  in  a  great  hurry. 

„Sure,  Pve  been  asleep,  Peter.” 

„Yes,  you  have,”  replied  I,  „and  I  thank  heaven  that  you  have,  for 
no  one  could  stand  such  fatigue  as  you  have,  much  longer  •  and  if  you 
fall  ill,  what  would  become  of  me  ?”  This  was  touching  him  on  the 
right  point. 

„Well,  Peter,  since  there’s  no  harm  come  of  it,  there’s  no  harm  done. 
Pve  had  sleep  enough  for  the  next  week,  that’s  certain.” 

We  returned  to  the  wood ;  the  snow  had  disappeared,  and  the  rain 
ceased;  the  sun  shone  out  from  between  the  clouds,  and  we  feit  warm. 

„Don’t  pass  so  near  that  way,”  said  O’Brien,  „we  shall  see  the  poor 
creatures,  now  that  the  snow  is  gone.  Peter,  we  must  shift  our  quar- 
ters  to-night,  for  I  have  been  to  every  cabaret  in  the  village,  and  I  can- 
not  go  there  any  more  without  suspicion,  although  I  am  a  gendarme.” 

We  remained  there  tili  the  evening,  and  then  set  off,  still  returning 
towards  Givet.  About  an  hour  before  daylight  we  arrived  at  a  copse 
of  trees  close  to  the  road  side,  and  surrounded  by  a  ditch,  not  above  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  from  a  village.  „It  appears  to  me,”  said  O’Brien, 
that  this  will  do  •  I  will  now  put  you  there,  and  then  go  boldly  to  the 
village,  and  see  what  I  can  get,  for  here  we  must  stay  at  least  a  week.” 

We  walked  to  the  copse,  and  the  ditch  being  rather  too  wide  for  me 
to  leap,  O’Brien  laid  the  four  stilts  together,  so  as  to  form  a  bridge,  over 
which  I  contrived  to  walk.  Tossing  to  me  all  the  bundles,  and  desiring 
me  to  leave  the  stilts  as  a  bridge  for  him  on  his  return,  he  set  off  to  the 
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village  with  his  musket  on  his  shoulder.  He  was  away  two  hours, 
when  he  returned  with  a  large  supply  of  provisions,  the  best  we  had 
ever  had.  French  saucissons  seasoned  with  garlic,  which  I  thought 
delightful ;  four  bottles  of  brandy,  besides  his  flask ;  a  piece  of  hung 
beef  and  six  loaves  of  bread,  besides  half  a  baked  goose  and  part  of  a 
large  pie. 

„There,”  said  he,  „we  have  enough  for  a  good  week  ;  and  look  here, 
Peter,  this  is  better  than  all.”  And  he  showed  me  two  large  horse- 
rugs. 

„Excellent,”  replied  I,”  now  we  shall  be  comfortable.” 

„I  paid  honestly  for  all  but  these  rugs,”  observed  O’Brien,  „I  was 
afraid  to  buy  them,  so  I  stole  them.  However,  we’ll  leave  them  here 
for  those  they  belong  to — it’s  only  borrowing  after  all.” 

We  now  prepared  a  very  comfortable  shelter  with  branches,  which 
we  wove  together,  and  laying  the  leaves  in  the  sun  to  dry,  soon  ob- 
tained  a  soft  bed  to  put  our  horse-rug  on.  while  we  covered  ourselves 
up  with  the  other.  Our  bridge  of  stilts  we  had  removed,  so  that  we 
feit  ourselves  quite  secure  from  surprise.  That  evening  we  did  nothing 
but  carouse — the  goose,  the  pie,  the  saucissons  as  big  as  my  arm,  were 
alternately  attacked,  and  we  went  to  the  ditch  to  drink  water,  and  then 
ate  again.  This  was  quite  happiness  to  what  we  had  suffered,  espe- 
cially  with  the  prospect  of  a  good  bed.  At  dark,  to  bed  we  went,  and 
slept  soundly  ;  I  never  feit  more  refreshed  during  our  wanderings.  At 
daylight  O’Brien  went  up. 

„Now,  Peter,  a  little  practice  before  breakfast.” 

„What  practice  do  you  mean 

„Meän  !  why  on  the  stilts.  I  expect  in  a  week  that  you’ll  be  able  to 
dance  a  gavotte  at  least ;  for  mind  me,  Peter,  you  travel  out  of  France 
upon  these  stilts,  depend  upon  it.” 

O’ßrien  then  took  the  stilts  belonging  to  the  man,  giving  me  those  of 
the  woman.  We  strapped  them  to  our  thighs,  and  by  fixing  our  backs 
to  a  tree,  contrived  to  get  upright  upon  them ;  but,  at  the  first  attempt 
to  walk,  O’Brien  feil  to  the  right,  and  I  feil  to  the  left,  O’Brien  feil 
against  a  tree,  but  I  feil  on  my  nose,  and  made  it  bleed  very  much  ; 
however,  we  laughed  and.  got  up  again,  and  although  we  had  several 
falls,  at  last  we  made  a  better  hand  of  them.  We  then  had  some  diffi- 
culty  in  getting  down  again,  but  we  found  out  how,  by  again  resorting 
to  a  tree.  After  breakfast  we  strapped  them  on  again,  and  practised, 
and  so  we  continued  to  do  for  the  whole  day,  when  we  again  attacked 
our  provisions,  and  feil  asleep  under  our  horse-rug.  This  continued 
for  five  days,  by  which  time,  being  constantly  on  the  stilts,  we  became 
very  expert ;  and  although  I  could  not  dance  a  gavotte — for  I  did  not 
know  what  that  was — I  could  hop  about  with  them  with  the  greatest 
ease. 

„One  day’s  more  practice,”  said  O’Brien,  „for  our  provision  will  last 
one  day  more,  and  then  we  Start*  but  this  time  we  must  rehearse  in 
costume.” 

O’Brien  then  dressed  me  in  the  poor  girl’s  clothes,  and  himself  in  the 
man’s ;  they  fitted  very  well,  and  the  last  day  we  practised  as  man  and 
woman. 

„Peter,  you  make  a  very  pretty  girl,”  said  O’Brien.  „Now,  don’tyou 
allow  the  men  to  take  liberties.” 
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„Never  fear,”  replied  I.  „But,  O’Brien,  as  these  petticoats  are  not 
very  warm,  I  mean  to  cut  off  my  trowsers  up  to  my  knees,  and  wear 
them  underneath.” 

„That’s  all  right,”  said  O’Brien,  „for  you  may  have  a  tumble,  and 
then  they  may  find  out  that  you’re  not  a  lady  ”  The  next  morning  we 
made  use  of  our  stilts  to  cross  the  ditch,  and  carrying  them  in  our  hands 
we  boldly  set  off  on  the  high  road  to  Malines.  We  met  several  people, 
gendarmes  and  others,  but  with  the  exception  of  some  remarks  upon  my 
good  looks,  we  passed  unnoticed.  Towards  the  evening  we  arrived  at 
the  village  where  we  had  slept  in  the  outhouse,  and  as  soon  as  we  en¬ 
tered  it  we  put  on  our  stilts,  and  commenced  a  march.  When  the 
crowd  had  gathered  we  held  out  our  caps,  and  receiving  nine  or  ten 
sous,  we  entered  a  cabaret.  Many  questions  were  asked  us  to  where 
we  came  from,  and  O’Brien  answered,  telling  lies  innumerable.  I 
played  the  modest  girl,  and  O’Brien,  who  stated  I  was  his  sister,  ap- 
peared  very  careful  and  jealous  of  any  attention.  We  slept  well,  and 
the  next  morning  continued  our  route  to  Malines.  We  very  often  put 
on  our  stilts  for  practice  on  the  road,  which  detained  us  very  much,  and 
it  was  not  until  the  eighth  day,  without  any  variety  or  any  interruption, 
that  we  arrived  at  Malines. 

We  walked  out  of  the  town  early  in  the  morning,  after  O’Brien  had 
made  purchases  of  some  of  the  clothes  usually  worn  by  the  peasantry. 
When  within  a  few  miles  of  St.  Nicholas,  we  threw  away  our  stilts 
and  the  clothes  which  we  had  on,  and  dressed  ourselves  in  those  O’ßrien 
had  purchased.  O’Brien  had  not  forgot  to  provide  us  with  two  large 
brown  coloured  blankets,  which  we  strapped  on  to  our  shoulders,  as 
the  soldiers  do  their  cöats. 

„But  what  are  we  to  pass  for  now,  O’Brien  1” 

„Peter,  I  will  settle  that  point  before  night.  My  wits  are  working, 
but  I  like  to  trust  to  chance  for  a  stray  idea  or  so  ;  we  must  walk  fast, 
or  we  shall  be  smothered  with  the  snow.” 

It  was  bitter  cold  weather,  and  the  snow  had  fallen  heavily  during 
the  whole  day ;  but  although  nearly  dusk,  there  was  a  bright  moon 
ready  for  us.  We  walked  very  fast,  and  soon  observed  persons  ahead 
of  us.  „Let  us  overtake  them,  we  may  obtain  some  information.”  As 
we  came  up  with  them,  one  of  them  (they  were  both  lads  of  seventeen 
to  eighteen)  said  to  O’Brien  :  „I  thought  we  were  the  last,  but  I  was 
mistaken.  How  far  is  it  now  to  St.  Nicholas  1” 

„How  should  I  know replied  O’Brien,  „I  am  a  stranger  in  these 
parts  as  well  as  yourself.” 

„From  what  part  of  France  do  you  come'?”  demanded  the  other,  his 
teeth  chattering  with  the  cold,  for  he  was  badly  clothed,  and  with  little 
defence  from  the  inclement  weather. 

„From  Montpellier,^  replied  O’Brien. 

„And  I  from  Toulouse.  A  sad  change,  comrade,  from  olives  and 
wines  to  such  a  climate  as  this.  Curse  the  conscription  :  I  intended  to 
have  taken  a  little  wife  next  year.” 

O’Brien  gave  me  a  push,  as  if  to  say,  „Here’s  something  that  will 
do,”  and  then  continued — 

„And  curse  the  conscription  I  say  too,  for  I  had  just  married,  and 
now  my  wife  is  left  to  be  annoyed  by  the  attention  of  th efermier  gene¬ 
ral.  But  it  can’t  be  helped.  C'est  pour  la  France  et  pour  la  gloire .” 
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„We  shall  be  too  late  to  get  a  billet,”  replied  the  other,  „and  not  a 
sous  have  I  in  my  pockets.  I  doubt  if  I  get  up  with  tbe  main  body  tili 
they  are  at  Flusbing.  By  our  route,  tbey  are  at  Axel  to-day.” 

„If  we  arrive  at  St.  Nicbolas  we  sball  do  well,”  replied  O'Bnen : 
„but  I  bave  a  little  money  left,  and  I’ll  not  see  a  comrade  want  a  sup- 
per  or  a  bed  who  is  going  to  serve  bis  country.  You  can  repay  me 
when  we  meet  at  Flushing.” 

„That  I  will  witb  thanks,”  replied  the  Frenchman;  „and  so  will 
Jacques,  here,  if  you  will  trust  him.” 

„With  pleasure,”  replied  O’Brien,  wbo  then  entered  mto  a  long  con- 
versation,  by  which  be  drew  out  from  tbe  Frenchman  that  a  party  of 
conscripts  had  been  ordered  to  Flushing,  and  that  they  had  dropped 
behind  the  maid  body.  O’Brien  passed  himself  off  as  a  conscript  belonging 
to  the  party,  and  me  as  his  brother,  who  had  resolved  to  join  the  army 
as  a  drummer,  rather  than  part  with  him.  In  about  an  hour  we  arnved 
at  St.  Nicholas,  and  after  some  difficulty  obtained  entrance  into  a  cabaret. 
..Vive  Ja  Francei m  said  O’Brien,  going  up  to  the  fire,  and  throwing  the 
snow  off  his  hat.  In  a  short  time  we  were  seated  to  a  good  supper  and 
very  tolerable  wine,  the  hostess  sitting  down  by  us,  and  listening  to 
the  true  narratives  of  the  real  conscripts,  and  the  false  one  ofl  0  Brien. 
After  supper  the  conscript  who  nrst  adressed  us  pulled  out  his  printed 
paper,  with  the  route  laid  down,  and  observed  that  we  were  two  days 
behind  the  others.  O’Brien  read  it  over,  and  laid  it  on  the  table,  at  the 
same  time  calling  for  more  wine,  having  already  puslied  it  round  very 
freely.  We  did  not  drink  much  ourselves,  but  plied  them  hard,  and  at 
last  the  conscript  commenced  the  whole  history  of  his  intended  marriage 
and  his  disappointment,  tearing  his  hair,  and  crying  now  and  then. 
„Never  mind,”  interrupted  O’Brien,  every  two  or  three  minutes,  „ buvons 
un  autre  coup  pour  la  gloire ,”  and  thus  he  continued  to  make  them  both 
drink  until  they  reeled  away  to  bed,  forgetting  their  printed  paper, 
which  Ö’Brien  had  some  time  before  slipped  away  from  the  table.  We 
also  retired  to  our  room,  when  O’Brien  observed  to  me,  „Peter,  this  de- 
scription  is  as  much  like  me  as  I  am  to  Old  Nick ;  but  that’s  of  no  con- 
sequence,  as  nobody  goes  willingly  as  a  conscript,  and  therefore  they 
will  never  have  a  doubt  but  that  it  is  all  right.  We  must  be  off  early 
to-morrow,  while  these  good  people  are  in  bed,  and  steal  a  long  march 
upon  them.  I  consider  that  we  are  now  safe  as  far  as  Flushing.” 


What  occurred  at  Flushing ,  and  what- occurred  when  we  got  out  of 

Flushing. 

An  hour  before  davhreak  we  started:  the  snow  was  thick  on  the 
ground,  but  the  sky  was  clear,  and  without  any  difficulty  or  interruption 
we  passed  through  the  towns  of  Axel  and  Halst,  arrived  at  Terneuse 
on  the  fourth  day,  and  went  over  to  Flushing  in  Company  with  about  a 
dozen  more  stragglers  from  the  main  body.  As  we  landed,  the  guard 
asked  us  whether  we  were  conscripts  1  Ö’Brien  replied  that  he  was,  and 
held  out  his  paper.  They  took  his  name,  or  rather  that  of  the  person 
it  belonged  to,  down  in  a  book,  and  told  him  that  he  must  apply  to  the 
etat-major  before  three  o’clock.  We  passed  on  delighted  with  our 
success,  and  then  O’Brien  pulled  out  the  letter  which  had  been  given 
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to  him  by  the  woman  of  the  cabaret,  who  had  offered  to  assist  me  to 
escape,  when  O’Brien  passed  off  as  a  gendarme,  and  reading  the  address, 
demanded  his  way  to  the  Street.  We  soon  found  out  the  house,  and 
entered. 

„Conscripts !”  said  the  woman  of  the  house,  looking  at  O’Brien  ;  „I 
am  billetted  f ul  1  already.  It  must  be  a  mistake.  Where  is  your  order  V1 

„Read,”  said  O’Brien,  handing  her  the  ietter. 

!She  read  the  ietter,  and  putting  it  into  her  handkerchief,  desired  him 
to  follow  her.  O’Brien  beckoned  me  to  come,  and  we  went  into  a  small 
room.  „What  can  I  do  for  you  I”  said  the  woman  ;  „I  will  do  all  in 
my  power;  but  alas!  you  will  march  from  here  in  two  or  three  days  V1 

„Never  mind,”  replied  O’Brien,  „we  will  talk  the  matter  over  by-and- 
by,  but  at  present  only  oblige  us  by  letting  us  remain  in  this  little  room  • 
we  do  not  wish  to  be  seen.” 

„ Comment  donc — you  a.  conscript,  and  not  wish  to  be  seen  1  Are  you, 
then,  intending  tö  desert 

,„Ä.nswer  me  one  question  :  you  have  read  that  Ietter,  do  you  intend 
to  att  up  to  its  purport,  as  your  sister  requests'?” 

„As  I  hope  for  merey  I  will,  if  I  suffer  every  thing.  She  is  a  dear 
sister,  and  would  not  write  so  earnestly  if  she  had  not  strong  reasons. 
My  house  and  every  thing  you  command  are  yours — -can  I  say  more  V1 

„But,”  continued  O’Brien,  „suppose  I  did  intendtodesert,  would  you 
then  assist  me 

„At  my  peril,”  replied  the  woman  ;  „have  you  not  assisted  my  family 
when  in  difficulty  V 

„Well,  then,  I  will  not  at  present  detain  you  from  your  business  ;  I 
have  heard  you  called  several  times.  Let  us  have  dinner  when  conve- 
nient,  and  we  will  remain  here.” 

„If  I  have  any  knowledge  of  phiz — what  d’ye  call  it ,”  observed 
O’Brien,  after  she  left  us,  „there  is  honesty  in  that  woman,  and  I  must 
trust  her,  but  not  yet,  we  must  wait  tili  the  conscripts  have  gone.”  I 
agreed  with  O’Brien,  and  we  remained  talking  until  an  hour  afterwards, 
when  the  woman  brought  us  our  dinner. 

„What  is  your  name  V1  inquired  O’Brien. 

„Louise  Eustach e  ;  you  might  have  read  .it  on  the  Ietter.” 

„Are  you  married  T” 

„0  yes,  these  six  years.  My  husband  is  seldom  at  home ;  he  is  a 
Flushing  pilot.  A  hard  life,  harder  even  than  that  of  a  soldier.  Who 
is  this  lad  ?” 

„He  is  my  brother,  who,  if  I  go  as  a  soldier,  intends  to  volunteer  as 
a  drummer.” 

„ Pauvre  enfant ,  c’est  dommage  ” 

The  cabaret  was  full  of  conscripts  and  other  people,  so  that  the 
hostess  had  enough  to  do.  At  night  we  were  shown  by  her  into  a 
small  bedroom,  adjoining  the  one  we  occupied.  „You  are  quite  alone 
here  ;  the  conscripts  are  to  muster  to-morrow,  I  find,  in  the  Place  d’ Ar¬ 
mes,  at  two  o’clock  :  do  you  intend  to  go  V* 

„No,”  replied  p’Brien ;  „they  will  think  that  I  am  behind.  It  is  of 
no  consequence.” 

„Well,”  replied  the  woman,  „do  as  you  please,  you  may  trust  me  ; 
hut  I  am  so  busy,  without  any  one  to  assist  me,  that  until  they  leave 
the  town,  I  can  hardly  find  time  to  speak  to  you.” 
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„That  will  be  soon  enough,  my  good  hostess,”  replied  O’Brien ;  au 
revoir.” 

The  next  evening,  the  woman  came  in,  in  some  alarm,  stating  that 
a  conscript  had  arrived  whose  name  had  been  given  in  before,  and  that 
the  person  who  had  given  it  in  had  not  mustered  at  the  place.  That  the 
conscript  had  declared,  that  his  pass  had  been  stolen  fropi  him  by  a 
person  with  whom  he  had  stopped  at  St  Nicholas,  and  that  there  were 
Orders  for  a  strict  search  to  be  made  throngh  the  town,  as  it  was  known 
that  some  English  officers  had  escaped,  and  it  was  supposed  that  one  of 
them  had  obtained  the  pass.  „Surely  you’re  not  English inquired 
the  woman,  looking  earnestly  at  O’Brien. 

„Tndeed,  but  I  am,  my  dear,”  replied  O’Brien ;  „and  so  is  this  lad 
with  me;  and  the  favour  which  your  sister  requires  is,  that  you  help 
us  over  the  water,  for  which  Service  there  are  fifty  Louis  ready  to  be 
paid  upon  delivery  of  us.” 

„Oh  mon  Dieu ,  mais  c’est  impossible .” 

„Impossible !”  replied  O’Brien;  „was  that  the  answer  I  gave  your 
sister  in  her  trouble 

„ Au  moins  c’est  fort  difficile.” 

„That’s  quite  another  concern  ;  but  with  your  husband  a  pilot,  I 
should  think  a  great  part  of  the  difficulty  removed.” 

„My  husband  !  l’ve  no  power  over  him,”  replied  the  woman,  putting 
the  apron  up  to  her  eyes. 

„But  fifty  Louis  may  have,”  replied  O’Brien. 

„There  is  truth  in  that,”  observed  the  woman,  after  a  pause ;  „but 
what  am  I  to  do  if  they  come  to  search  the  house 

„Send  us  out  of  it,  until  you  can  find  an  opportunity  to  send  us  to 
England.  I  leave  it  all  to  you — your  sister  expects  it  from  you.” 

„And  she  shall  not  be  disappointed,  if  God  helps  us,”  replied  the 
woman,  after  a  short  pause  ;  „but  I  fear  you  must  leave  this  house  and 
the  town  also  to-night .” 

,,How  are  we  to  leave  the  town 

„I  will  arrange  that ;  be  ready  at  four  o’clock,  for  the  gates  are  shut 
at  dusk.  I  must  go  now,  for  there  is  no  time  to  be  lost.” 

„We  are  in  a  nice  mess  now,  O’Brien,”  observed  I,  after  the  woman 
had  quitted  the  room. 

„Devil  a  bit,  Peter ;  I  feel  no  anxiety  whatever,  except  at  leaving 
such  good  quarters.” 

We  packed  up  all  our  effects,  not  forgetting  our  two  blankets,  and 
waited  the  return  of  the  hostess.  In  about  an  hour,  she  entered  the 
room.  „I  have  spoken  to  my  husband’s  sister,  who  lives  about  two 
miles  on  the  road  to  Middleburg.  She  is  in  town  now,  for  it  is  market 
day,  and  you  will  be  safe  where  she  hides  you.  I  told  her,  it  was  by 
my  husband’s  request,  or  she  would  not  have  consented.  Here,  boy, 
put  on  these  clothes  ;  I  will  assist  you.”  Once  more  I  was  dressed.as 
a  girl,  and  when  my  clothes  were  on,  O’Brien  burst  out  into  a  laughter 
at  my  blue  stockings  and  short  petticoats.  „II  n’est  pas  mal,”  observed 
the  hostess,  as  she  fixed  a  small  cap  on  my  head,  and  then  tied  a  ker- 
chief  under  my  chin,  which  partly  hid  my  face.  O’Brien  put  on  a  great 
coat,  which  the  woman  handed  to  him,  with  a  wide-brimmed  hat. 
„Now  follow  me  !”  She  led  us  into  the  Street,  which  was  thronged, 
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tili  we  arrived  at  the  market-place,  when  she  met  another  woman,  who 
joined  her.  At  the  end  of  the  market-place  stood  a  small  horse  and  cart, 
into  which  the  stränge  woman  and  I  mounted,  while  O’Brien,  by  the  di- 
rections  of  the  landlady,  led  the  horse  through  the  crowd  until  we  ar¬ 
rived  at  the  barriers,  when  she  wished  us  good  day  in  a  loud  voice  be- 
fore  the  guard.  The  gnard  took  no  notice  of  us,  and  we  passed  safely 
through,  and  found  ourselves  upon  a  neatly  paved  road,  as  straight  as 
an  arrow,  and  lined  on  each  side  with  high  trees  and  a  ditch.  In  about 
an  hour,  we  stopped  near  to  the  farm-house  of  the  woman  who  was  in 
charge  of  us.  ,,Do  you  observe  that  wood V1  said  she  to  O’Brien,  point- 
ing  to  one  about  half  a  mile  from  the  road.  ,,I  dare  not  take  you  into 
the  house,  my  husband  is  so  violent  against  the  English,  who  captured 
his_schuyt,  and  made  him  a  poor  man,  that  he  would  inform  against  you 
immediately  *  bat  go  you  there,  make  yourselves  as  comfortable  as  you 
can  to-night,  and  to-morrow  I  will  send  you  what  you  want.  Adieu  ! 
Je  vous  plains,  pauvre  enfant ,”  said  she,  looking  at  me,  as  she  drove  off 
in  the  cart  towards  her  own  house. 

„Peter,”  said  O’Brien,  „I  think  that  her  kicking  us  out  of  her  house 
is  a  proof  of  her  sincerity,  and  therefore  I  say  no  more  about  it ;  we 
have  the  brandy-flask  to  keep  up  our  spirits.  Now  then  for  the  wood, 
though,  by  the  powers,  I  shall  have  no  relish  for  any  of  your  pic-nic 
parties,  as  they  call  them,  for  the  next  twelve  years.” 

„But,  O’Brien,  how  can  I  get  over  this  ditch  in  petticoats  ?  I  could 
hardly  leap  it  in  my  own  clothes.” 

„You  must  tie  your  petticoats  round  your  waist,  and  make  a  good 
run  ;  get  over  as  far  as  you  can,  and  I  will  drag  you  through  the  resL” 

„But  you  forget  that  we  are  to  sleep  in  the  wood,  and  that  it’s  no 
laughing  matter  to  get  wet  through,  freezing  so  hard  as  it  does  now.” 

„Very  true,  Peter ;  but  as  the  snow  lies  so  deep  upon  the  ditch,  per- 
haps  the  ice  may  bear.  I’ll  try  ;  if  it  bears  me,  it  will  not  condescend 
to  bend  at  your  shrimp  of  a  carcass.” 

„O’ßrien  tried  the  ice,  which  was  firm,  and  we  both  walked  over, 
and  making  all  the  haste  we  could,  arrived  at  the  wood,  as  the  woman 
called  it,  but  which  was  not  more  than  a  clump  of  trees  of  about  half 
an  acre.  We  cleared  away  the  snow  for  about  six  feet  round  a  very 
hollow  part,  and  then  O’Brien  cut  stakes  and  fixed  them  in  the  earth,  to 
which  we  stretched  one  blanket.  The  snow  being  about  two  feet  deep, 
there  was  plenty  of  room  to  creep  underneath  the  blanket.  We  then 
collected  all  the  leaves  we  could,  beating  the  snow  off  them,  and  laid 
them  at  the  bottom  of  the  hole ;  over  the  leaves  we  spread  the  other 
blanket,  and  taking  our  bundles  in,  we  then  stopped  up  with  snow 
every  side  of  the  upper  blanket,  except  the  hole  to  creep  in  at.  It  was 
quite  astonishing  what  a  warm  place  this  became  in  a  short  time  after 
we  had  remained  in  it.  It  was  almost  too  warm,  although  the  weather 
outside  was  piercingly  cold.  After  a  good  meal  and  a  dose  of  brandy, 
we  both  feil  fast  asleep,  but  not  until  I  had  taken  off  my  woman’s  attire 
and  resumed  my  own  clothes.  We  never  slept  better  or  more  MTarmly 
than  we  did  in  this  hole  which  we  had  made  on  the  ground,  covered 
with  ice  and  snow. 
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O’Brien  parts  Company  to  huntfor  provisions,  and  I  have  other  Company 

in  consequence  of  another  hunt. — O’Brien  pathetically  mouvns  my 

deathy  and  finds  mealive. — We  escape. 

The  ensuing  morning  we  looked  out  anxiously  for  the  promised  as- 
sistance,  for  we  were  not  very  rieh  in  provisions,  although  what  we 
had  were  of  a  very  good  quality.  It  was  not  until  three  o  clock  in  the 
afternoon  that  we  perceived  a  little  girl  eoming  towards  us,  escorted  hy 
a  large  mastiff.  When  she  arrived  at  the  copse  of  trees  where  we  lay 
concealed,  she  cried  out  to  the  dog  in  Dutch,  who  immediately  scoured 
the  wood  until  he  came  to  our  hiding-place,  when  he  crouched  down 
at  the  entrance,  barking  furiously,  and  putting  us  in  no  small  dread, 
lest  he  should  attack  us )  but  the  little  girl  spoke  to  him  again,  and  he 
remained  in  the  same  position,  looking  at  us,  wagging  his  tail,  with  his 
under  jaw  lying  on  the  snow.  She  soon  came  up,  and  looking  under- 
neath,  put  a  basket  in,"  and  nodded  her  head.  We  emptied  the  basket, 
O’Brien  took  out  a  Napoleon  and  offered  it  to  her ;  she  refused  it,  but 
O’Brien  forced  it  into  her  hand,  upon  which  she  again  spoke  to  the  dog, 
who  commenced  barking  so  furiously  at  us,  that  we  expected  every  mq- 
ment  he  would  fly  upon  us.  The  girl  at  the  same  time  presenting  the 
Napoleon,  and  pointing  to  the  dog,  I  went.  forward  and  took  the  Napo¬ 
leon  from  her,  at  which  she  immediately  silenced  the  enormous  brüte, 
and  laughing  at  us,  hastened  away.  .  _ni.ii. 

,,By  the  powers,  that’s  a  fine  little  girl,”  said  O’Brien  ;  „I’ll  back  her 
and  her  dog  against  any  man.  Well,  I  never  had  a  dog  set  at  me  for 
giving  money  before,  but  we  live  and  learn,  Peter  j  now  let  s  see  what 
she  brought  in  the  basket.”  We  found  hard-boiled  eggs,  bread,  and  a 
smoked  mutton-ham,  with  a  large  bottle  of  gin.  „What  a  nice  little 
girl!  I  hope  she  will  often  favour  us  with  her  Company.  I’ve  been 
thinking,  Peter,  that  we’re  quite  as  well  off  here,  as  in  a  midshipman’s 
berth.” 

„You  forget  that  you  are  a  lieutenant.” 

„Well,  sol  did,  Peter,  and  that’s  the  truth,  but  it’s  the  force  of  habit. 
Now  let’s  make  our  dinner.  It’s  a  new-fashioned  way  though,  of  making 
a  meal,  lying  down  ;  but  however  it’s  economical,  for  it  must  take  longer 
to  swallow  the  victuals.” 

„The  Romans  used  to  eat  their  meals  lying  down,  so  I  have  read, 
O’Brien.” 

„I  can’t  say  that  I  ever  heard  it  mentioned  in  Ireland,  but  that  don’t 
prove  that  it  was  not  the  case ;  so,  Peter,  I’ll  take  y our  word  for  it. 
Murder  !  how  fast  it  snows  again  !  I  wonder  what  my  father’s  thinking 
on  just  at  this  moment.” 

This  observation  of  O’Brien  induced  us  to  talk  about  our  friends  and 
relations  in  England,  and  after  much  conversation  we  feil  fast  asleep. 
The  next  morning  we  found  the  snow  had  fallen  about  eight  inches, 
and  weighed  down  our  upper  blanket  so  much,  that  we  were  obliged  to 
go  out  and  cut  stakes  to  support  it  up  from  the  inside.  While  we  were 
thus  employed,  we  heard  a  loud  noise  and  shouting,  and  perceived  se^ 
veral  men,  apparently  armed  and  accompanied  by  dogs.  running  straight 
in  the  direction  of  the  wood  where  we  were  encamped.  We  were  much 
alarmed,  thinking  that  they  were  in  search  of  us,  but  on  a  sudden  they 
turned  off  in  another  direction,  continuing  with  the  same  speed  as  before. 
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„What  could  it  be  P’  said  I  to  O’Brien.  „I  can’t  exactly  say,  Peter; 
but  I  should  think  tbat  they  were  hunting  something,  and  theonlygame 
that  I  think  likely  to  be  in  such  a  place  as  this  are  Otters.”  I  was  of 
the  same  opinion.  We  expected  the  little  girl,  but  she  did  not  come, 
and  after  looking  out  for  her  tili  dark,  we  crawled  into  our  hole  and 
supped  upon  the  remainder  of  our  provisions. 

The  next  day,  as  may  be  supposed,  we  were  very  anxious  for  her  ar- 
rival,  but  she  did  not  appear  at  the  time  expected.  Night  again  came 
on,  and  we  went  to  bed  without  having  any  sustenance,  except  a  small 
piece  of  bread  that  was  left,  and  some  gin  which  Was  remaining  in  the 
flask.  „Peter,”  said  O’Brien,  „if  she  don’t  come  again  to-morrow,  Pli 
try  what  I  can  do;  for  I’ve  no  idea  of,  our  dying  of  hunger  here,  like 
the  two  babes  in  the  wood,  and  being  found  covered  up  with  dead  leaves. 
If  she  does  not  appear  at  three  o’clock,  I’m  off  for  provisions,  and  I  don’t 
see  much  danger,  for  in  this  dress  I  look  as  much  of  a  boor  as  any  man 
in  Holland.” 

We  passed  an  uneasy  night,  as  we  feit  convinced,  either  that  the 
danger  was  so  great  that  they  dared  not  venture  to  assist  us,  or  that, 
being  overruled,  they  had  betrayed  us,  and  left  us  to  manage  how  we 
could.  The  next  morning  I  climbed  up  the  only  large  tree  in  the  copse 
and  looked  round,  especially  in  the  direction  öf  the  farm-house  belong- 
ing  to  the  woman  who  had  pointed  out  to  us  our  place  of  concealment ; 
but  nothing  was  to  be  seen  but  one  vast  tract  of  flat  country  covered 
with  snow,  and  now  and  then  a  vehicle  passing  at  a  distänce  of  the 
Middleburg  road.  I  descended,  and  found  O’Brien  preparing  for  a  start. 
He  was  very  melancholy,  and  said  to  me,  „Peter,  if  I  am  taken,  you 
must,  at  all  risks,  put  on  your  girl’s  clothes,  and  go  to  Flushing  to  the 
cabaret.  The  woman  there,  I  am  sure,  will  protect  you,  and  send  you 
back  to  England.  I  only  want  two  Napoleons  ;  take  all  the  rest,  you 
will  require  them.  If  I  am  not  back  by  to-night,  set  off  for  Flushing 
to-morrow  morning.”  O’Brien  waited  some  little  time  l'onger,  talking 
with  me,  and  it  then  being  past  four  o’clock,  he  shook  me  by  the  hand, 
and,  without  speaking,  left  the  wood.  I  never  feit  miserable  during  the 
whole  time  since  we  were  first  put  into  prison  at  Toulon,  tili  that  mo- 
ment,  and,  when  he  was  a  hundred  yards  off,  I  knelt  down  and  prayed. 
He  had  been  absent  two  hours,  and  it  was  quite  dusk,  when  I  heard  a 
noise  at  a  distänce  ;  it  advanced  every  moment  nearer  and  nearer.  On 
a  sudden,  I  heard  a  rustling  of  the  bushes,  and  hastened  under  the 
blanket,  which  was  covered  with  snow,  in  hopes  that  they  might  not 
perceive  the  entrance  ;  but  I  was  hardly  there  befpre  in  dashed  after  me 
an  enormous  wolf.  I  cried  out,  expecting  to  be  torn  to  pieces  every 
moment,  but  the  creature  lay  on  his  belly,  his  mouth  wide  open,  his 
eyes  glaring,  and  his  long  tongue  hanging  out  of  his  mouth  and  al- 
though  he  touched  me,  he  was  so  exhausted  that  he  did  not  attack  me. 
The  noise  increased,  and  I  immediately  perceived  that  it  was  the  hunters 
in  pursuit  of  hiiri.  I  had  crawled  in  feet  first,  the  wolf  ran  in  head 
foremost,  so  that  we  laid  head  and  tai).  I  crept  out  as  fast  as  l  could, 
and  perceived  men  and  dogs  not  two  hundreds  yards  off  in  full  chase. 

I  hastened  to  the  large  tree,  and  had  not  ascended  six  feet  when  they 
came  up  ;  the  dogs  flew  to  the  hole,  and  in  a  very  short  time  the  wolf 
was  killed.  The  hunters  being  too  busy  to  observe  me,  I  had,  in  the 
mean  time,  climbed  up  the  trunk  of  the  tree,  and  hid  myself  as  well  as 


I  could.  Being  not  fifteen  yards  from  them,  I  heard  their  expressions 
of  surprise  as  they  lifted  up  the  blanket  and  diagged  out  the  dead  wolf, 
which  they  carried  away  with  them  ;  their  conversation  being  in  Dutch, 
I  could  not  understand  it,  but  I  was  certain  that  they  made  use  of  the 
word  „ English •”  The  hunters  and  dogs  quitted  the  copse,  and  I  was 
about  to  descend,  when  one  of  them  returned,  and  pulling  up  the 
hlankets,  rolled  them  together  and  walked  away  with  them.  Fortu- 
nately  he  did  not  perceive  our  bundles  by  the  little  light  given  by  the 
moon.  1  waited  a  short  time,  and  then  came  down.  What  to  do  I 
knew  not.  If  I  did  not  remain  and  O’Brien  returned,  what  would  he 
think  ?  If  I  did,  I  should  he  dead  with  cold  before  the  morning.  I 
looked  for  our  bundles,  and  found  that  in  the  eonflict  between  the  dogs 
and  the  wolf,  they  had  been  buried  among  the  leaves.  I  recollected 
O’Brien’s  advice,  and  dressed  myself  in  the  girl’s  clothes,  but  I  could 
not  make  up  my  mind  to  go  to  Flushing.  So  I  resolved  to  walk  to- 
wards  the  farm-house,  which  being  close  to  the  road,  would  give  me  a 
chance  of  meeting  with  O’Brien.  I  soon  arrived  there  and  prowled 
round  it  for  some  time,  but  the  doors  and  Windows  were  all  fast,  and  I 
dared  not  knock,  after  what  the  woman  had  said  about  her  husband’s 
inveteracy  to  the  English.  At  last,  as  I  looked  round  and  round,  quite 
at  a  loss  what  to  do,  I  thought  I  saw  a  figure  at  a-distance  proceeding 
in  the  direction  of  the  copse.  I  hastened  after  it,  and  saw  it  enter.  I 
then  advanced  very  cautiously,  for  although  I  thought  it  might  be 
O’Brien,  yet  it  was  possible  that  it  was  one  of  the  men  who  chased  the 
wolf  in  search  of  more  plunder.  But  I  soon  heard  O’Briens  voice,  and 
I  hastened  towards  him.  I  was  close  to  him  without  his  perceiving 
me,  and  found  him  sitting  down  with  his  face  covered  up  in  his  two 
hands.  At  last  he  cried  :  „0  Pater  !  my  poor  Pater  !  are  you  taken  at 
last could  I  not  leave  you  for  one  hour  in  safety  %  Ochone  !  why  did 
I  leave  you  1  My  poor,  poor  Pater  !  simple  you  were,  sure  enough,  and 
that’s  why  I  loved  you;  but,  Pater,  I  would  have  made  a  man  of  you, 
for  you’d  all  the  materials,  that’s  the  truth — and  a  fine  man  too.  Where 
am  I  to  look  for  you,  Pater  %  You’re  fast  locked  up  by  this  time,  and  all 
my  trouble’s  gone  for  nothing.  But  I’ll  be  locked  up  too,  Pater.  Where 
you  are,  will  1  be  ;  and  if  we  can’t  go  to  England  together,  why  then 
we  11  go  to  that  blackguard  hole  of  Givet  together.  Ochone  !  Ochone  !” 
O’Brien  spoke  no  more,  but  burst  into  tears.  I  was  much  affected  with 
this  proof  of  O’Brien’s  sincere  regard,  and  I  came  to  his  side,  and  clapsed 
him  in  my  arms.  O’Brien  stared  at  me,  „Who  are  you,  you  ugly  Dutch 
frow  1”  (for  he  had  quite  forgotten  the  woman’s  dress  at  the  moment,) 
but  recollecting  himself,  he  hugged  me  in  his  arms.  „Pater,  you  come 
as  near  to  an  angel’s  shape  as  you  can,  for  you  come  in  that  of  a  wo¬ 
man,  to  comfort  me ;  for  to  teil  the  truth,  1  was  very  much  distressed 
at  not  finding  you  here ;  and  all  the  blankets  gone  to  boot.  What  has 
been  the  matter  1”  I  explained  in  as  few  words  as  I  could. 

„Well,  Peter,  Pm  happy  to  find  you  all  safe,  and  much  happier  to 
find  that  you  can  be  trusted  when  I  leave  you,  for  you  could  not  have 
behaved  more  prudently  ;  now  I’ll  teil  you  what  I  did,  which  was  not 
much,  as  it  happened.  I  knew  that  there  was  no  cabaret  between  us 
and  Flushing,  for  I  took  particular  notice  as  1  came  along  ;  so  I  iook  the 
road  to  Middleburg,  and  found  but  one,  which  was  full  of  soldiers.  I 
passed  it,  and  found  no  other.  As  I  came  back  past  the  same  cabaret, 
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one  of  the  soldiers  came  out  to  me,  but  I  walked  along  the  road.  He 
quickened  his  pace,  and  so  did  I  mine,  for  I  expected  mischief.  At  last 
he  came  up  to  me,  and  spoke  to  me  in  Dutch,  to  which  I  gave  him  no 
answer.  He  collared  me,  and  then  I  thought  it  convenient  to  pretend 
that  I  was  deaf  and  dumb.  I  pointed  to  my  mouth  with  an  Au — au — 
and  then  to  my  ears,  and  shook  my  head;  but  he  would  not  be  con- 
vinced,  and  I  heard  him  say  something  about  English.  I  then  knew 
that  there  was  no  time  to  be  lost,  so  I  first  burst  out  into  a  loud  laugh 
and  stopped ;  and  on  his  attempting  to  force  me,  I  kicked  up  his  heels, 
and  he  feil  on  the  ice  with  such  a  rap  on  the  pate,  that  I  doubt  if  he 
has  recovered  it  by  this  time.  There  I  left  him,  and  have  run  back  as 
hard  as  E  could,  without  any  thing  for  Peter  to  fill  his  little  hungry  in- 
side  with.  Now,  Peter,  what’s  your  opinion  ?  for  they  say,  that  out  of 
the  mouth  of  babes  there’s  wisdom  ;  and  although  I  never  saw  any  thing 
come  out  of  their  mouths  but  sour  milk,  yet  perhaps  I  may  be  more  for- 
tunate  this  time,  for,  Peter,  you’re  but  a  baby.” 

„Not  a  small  one,  O’Brien,  although  not  quite  so  large  as  Fingal’s 
babby  that  you  told  me  the  story  of.  My  idea  is  this.  Let  us,  at.  all 
hazards,  go  to  the  farm-house.  They  have  assisted  us,  and  my  be  in- 
clined  to  do  so  again ;  if  they  refuse,  we  must  push  on  to  Flushing,  and 
take  our  chance.” 

„Well,”  observed  O’Brien,  after  a  pause,  „I  think  we  can  do  no  bet- 
ter,  so  let’s  be  off.”  We  went  to  the  farm-house,  and,  as  We  approached 
the  door,  were  met  by  the  great  mastiff.  I  started  back,  O’Brien  boldly 
advanced.  „He’s  a  clever  dog,  and  may  know  us  again,  I’ll  go  up,” 
said  O’Brien,  not  stopping  while  he  spoke,  „and  pat  his  head  ;  if  he 
flies  at  me,  I  shall  be  no  worse  than  I  was  before,  for  depend  upon  it 
he  will  not  allow  us  to  go  back  again.”  O’Brien  by  this  time  had  ad¬ 
vanced  to  the  dog,  who  looked  earnestly  and  angrily  at  him.  He  patted 
his  head,  the  dog  growled,  but  O’Brien  put  his  arm  round  his  neck,  and 
patting  him  again,  whistled  to  him,  and  went  to  the  door  of  the  farm- 
house.  The  dog  föllowed  him  silently  but  closely.  O’Brien  knocked, 
and  the  door  was  opened  by  the  little  girl ;  the  mastiff  advanced  to  the 
girl,  and  then  turned  round,  facing  O’Brien,  as  much  as-  to  say — „Is  he 
to  come  in  I”  The  girl  spoke  to  the  dog,  and  went  in  doors.  Düring 
her  absence  the  mastiff  iaid  down  in  the  threshold.  In  a  few  seconds 
the  woman,  who  had  brought  us  from  Flushing,  came  out,  and  desired 
us  to  enter.  She  spoke  very  good  French,  and  told  us  that  fortunately 
her  husband  was  absent ;  that  the  r’eason  why  we  had  not  been  sup- 
plied  was,  that  a  wolf  had  met  her  little  girl  returning  the  other  day, 
but  had  been  beaten  off  by  the  mastiff,  and  that  she  was  afraid  to  allow 
her  to  go  again  ;  that  she  heard  the  wolf  had  been  killed  this  evening, 
and  had  intended  her  girl  to  have  gone  to  us  early  to-morrow  morning. 
That  wolves  were  hardly  known  in  that  country,  but  that  the  severe 
winter  had  brought  them  down  to  the  lowlands,  a  very  rare  circum- 
stance,  occurring  perhaps  not  once  in  twenty  years.  „But  how  did  you 
pass  the  mastiff'?”  said  she  ;  „that  has  surprised  my  daughter  and  me.” 
O’Brien  told  her,  upon  which  she  said,  „that  the  English  were  really 
ldes  braves f  No  other  man  had  ever  done  the  same.”  So  1  thought, 
for  nothing  would  have  induced  me  to  do  it.  O’Brien  then  told  the 
history  of  the  death  of  the  wolf,  with  all  particulars,  and  our  intention, 
if  we  could  not  do  betten,  of  returning  to  Flushing. 
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„I  heard  that  Pierre  Eustache  came  home  yesterdav,”  replied  the  wo¬ 
man;  „and  I  do  think  that  you  will  be  safer  there  than  here,  for  hey 
will  never  think  of  looking  for  you  among  the  casernes,  which  jom  their 
cabaret.” 

„Will  you  lend  us  your  assistance  to  get  in 

„I  will  see  what  I  can  do.  But  are  you  not  hungry  f 

„About  as  hungry  as  men  who  have  eaten  nothing  for  two  days. 

»Mon  Dien!  c'est  vrai .  I -never  thought  it  was  so  long,  but  those 
whose  stomachs  are  filled  forget  those  who  are  empty.  God  make  us 

better  and  more  charitable  !”  .  A  ,  ,  A  .  To 

She  spoke  to  the  little  girl  in  Dutch,  who  hastened  to  load  the  table, 
which  we  hastened  to  empty.  The  little  girl  stared  at  our  voracity ; 
but  at  last  she  laughed  out,  and  clapped  her  hands  at  every  f resh  mouth- 
ful  which  we  took,  and  pressed  us  to  eat  more.  She  allowed  me  to 
kiss  her,  until  her  mother  told  her  that  I  was  not  a  woman,  when  she 
pouted  at  me,  and  beat  me  off.  Before  midmght  we  were  fast  asleep 
upon  the  benches  before  the  kitchen  fire,  and  at  daybreak  were  roused 
up  by  the  woman,  who  offered  us  some  bread  and  spirits,  and  then  we 
went  out  to  the  door,  where  we  found  the  horse  and  cart  all  ready,  and 
loaded  with  vegetables  for  the  market.  The  woman,  the  little  girl,  and 
myself  got  in,  Ö’Brien  leading  as  before,  and  the  mastiff  following.  We 
had  learnt  the  dog’s  name,  which  was  Achtlle ,  and  he  seemed  to  be 
nuite  fond  of  us.  We  passed  the  dreaded  barriers  without  Interruption, 
and  in  ten  minutes  entered  the  cabaret  of  Eustache ;  and  lmmediately 
walked  into  the  little  room  through  a  crowd  of  soldiers,  two  of  whom 
chucked  me  under  the  chin.  Who  should  we  find  there  but  Eustache 
the  pilot  himself,  in  conversation  with  his  wife,  and  it  appeared  that 
they  were  talking  about  us,  she  insisting,  and  he  unwilling,  to  have  any 
hand  in  the  business.  „Well,  here  they  are  themselves,  Eustache  ;  the 
soldiers  who  have  seen  them  come  in  will  never  believe  that  it  is  their 
first  entry,  if  you  give  them  up.  I  have  them  to  make  their  own 
bargain  :  but  mark  me,  Eustache,  I  have  slaved  night  and  day  in  this 
cabaret  for  your  profit ;  if  you  do  not  oblige  me  and  my  family,  I  no 

longer  keep  a  cabaret  for  you.”  .  ,  •  +._ 

Madame  Eustache  then  quitted  the  room  with  her  husband  s  sister 
and  little  girl,  and  O’Brien  immediately  accosted  him.  „I  promise  you, 
said  he  to  Eustache,  „fifty  Louis  if  you  put  us  on  shore  at  any  part  of 
England,  or  on  board  of  any  English  man-of-wai : ;  and  il ^you 1  do  it 
within  a  week,  I  will  make  it  twenty  Louis  more  ”  O’Brien  then  pu  led 
out  twenty-five  Napoleons,  and  laid  them  on  the  table.  „Here  is  thi 
in  advance,  to  prove  my  sincerity.  Say,  is  it  a  bargain  or  not  .  . 

I  never  yet  heard  of  a  poor  m^n  who  could  withstand  his  wife  s  ar- 
guments,  backed  with  seventy  Louis,”  said  Eustache  smiling,  and  sweep- 

in^%”u0Ätveno  objection  to  Start  to-nigbt  1  That  will  be  ten 

“ÄÄ'SwSV  sooner  off  the  bette,  for 
I  could  not  long  conceal  you  here.  The  young  frow  with  you.  is ,  I 
suppose,  your  companion  that  my  wife  mentioned  He  has  begum  to 
suffer  hardships  early.  Come,  now,  sit  down  and  talk,  for  nothing  can 

be  done  tili  dark.”  ,  ,  r..  . 

O’Brien  narrated  the  adventures  attending  our  escape,  at  which  Eus- 
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tache  laughed  heartily ;  the  more  so,  at  the  mistake  which  his  wife 
was  under,  as  to  the  obligations  of  the  family.  „If  I  did  not  feel  in- 
clined  to  assist  you  before,  I  do  now,  just  for  the  laugh  I  shall  have  at 
her  when  I  come  back,  and  if  she  wants  any  more  assistance  for  the 
sake  of  her  relations,  I  shall  remind  her  of  this  anecdote ;  but  she’s  a 
good  woman  and  a  good  wife  to  boot,  only  too  fond  of  her  sisters.”  At 
dusk  he  equipped  us  both  in  sailors’  jackets  and  trowsers,  and  desired 
us  to  follow  him  boldiy.  He  passed  the  guard,  who  knew  him  well. 
„What,  to  sea  already  V\  said  one.  „You  have  quarrelled  with  your 
wife.”  At  which  they  all  laughed,  and  we  joined.  We  gained  the 
beach,  jumped  into  his  little  boat,  pulled  off  to  his  vessel,  and,  in  a  few 
minutes,  were  under  weigh.  With  a  strong  tide  and  a  fair  wind  we 
were  soon  clear  of  the  Scheidt,  and  the  next  morning  a  cutter  hove  in 
sight.  We  steered  for  her,  ran  under  her  lee,  O’Brien  hailed  for  a  boat, 
and  Eustache  receiving  my  bill  for  the  remainder  of  his  money,  wished 
ussuccess;  we  shook  hands,  and  in  a  few  minutes  found  ourselves 
once  more  under  the  British  pennant. 


WASHINGTON. 


BY 

PHILLIPS. 

No  matter  what  may  he  the  birth-place  of  such  a  man  as  Washington. 
No  climate  can  claim,no  country  can  appropriate  him — the  boon  of 
Providence  to  the  human  race — his  fame  is  eternity,  and  his  residence 
creation.  Though  it  was  the  defeat  of  our  arms,  and  the  disgrace  of 
our  policy,  I  almost  bless  the  convulsion  in  which  he  had  its  origin  :  if 
the  heavens  thundered  and  the  earth  rocked,  yet  when  the  storm  passed, 
how  pure  was  the  climate  that  it  cleared — how  bright  in  the  brow  of 
the  firmament  was  the  planet  it  revealed  to  us  1  In  the  production  of 
Washington,  it  does  really  appear  as  if  nature  was  endeavouring  to  im- 
prove  upon  herseif,  and  that  all  the  virtues  of  the  ancient  world  were 
but  so  many  studies  preparatory  to  the  patriot  of  the  new. 

Individual  instances,  no  doubt,  there  were  ;  splendid  exemplifications 
of  some  single  qualification — Ckesar  was  merciful,  Scipio  was  continent, 
Hannibal  was  patient — hut  it  was  reserved  for  Washington  to  blend 
them  all  in  one,  and,  like  the  lovely  master-piece  of  the  Grecian  artist, 
to  exhibit  in  one  glow  of  associated  beauty,  the  pride  of  every  model, 
and  perfection  of  every  master. 

As  a  general,  he  marshalled  the  peasant  into  a  Veteran,  and  supplied 
by  discipline  the  absence  of  experience.  As  a  statesman,  he  enlarged 
the  policy  of  the  cabinet  in  the  most  comprehensive  System  of  general 
advantage  ;  and  such  was  the  wisdom  of  his  views,  and  the  philosophy 
of  his  councils,  that  to  the  soldier  and  the  statesman  he  almost  added 
the  charaeter  of  the  sage. 

A  conqueror,  he  was  untained  with  the  crime  of  blood — a  revolu 
tionist,  he  was  free  from  any  strain  of  treason ;  for  aggression  com- 
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menced  the  contest,  and  a  country  called  him  to  the  command — liberty 
unsheathed  his  sword — necessity  stained,  victory  returned  it.  If  he  had 
paused  here,  history  might  doubt  what  Station  to  assign  him  ;  whether 
at  the  head  of  her  citizens  or  her  soldiers — her  heroes  or  her  patriots. 
ßut  the  last  glorious  act  crowned  his  career,  and  banishes  hesitation. 
Who,  like  Washington,  after  having  freed  a  country,  resigned  her 
crown,  and  retired  to  a  cottage  rather  than  reign  in  a  capitol ! 

Immortal  man  !  He  took  from  the  battle  its  crime,  from  the  conquest 
its  chains,  he  left  victorious  the  glory  of  his  self-denial,  and  turned  upon 
the  vanquished  only  the  retribution  of  his  mercy.  Happy,  proud  Ame¬ 
rica!  The  Iightnings  of  heaven  could  not  resist  your  sage — the  tempta- 
tions  of  earth  could  not  corrupt  your  soldier ! 


CHARACTER  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  NATIONS  OF 

EUROPE. 

BY 

KOIZEBÜE. 

In  religion,  the  German  is  sceptical ;  the  Englishman  devout ;  the 
Frenchman  zealous  ;  the  Italian  ceremonious  ;  the  Spaniard  a  bigot. 

In  keeping  his  word,  the  German  is  faithful ;  the  Englishman  safe  ; 
the  Frenchman  giddy ;  the  Italian  shuffling:  the  Spaniard  a  cheat. 

In  giving  advice,  the  German  is  slow ;  the  Englishman  fearless ;  the 
Frenchman  precipitate;  the  Italian  nice  ;  the  Spaniard  circumspect. 

In  external  appearance,  the  German  is  large ;  the  Englishman  well 
made ;  the  Frenchman  well  looking  ;  the  Italian  of  middle  size;  the 
Spaniard  awkward. 

In  dress,  the  German  is  shabby  ;  the  Englishman  costly;  the  French¬ 
man  fickle  ;  the  Italian  ragged;  the  Spaniard  decent. 

In  manners,  the  German  is  clownish ;  the  Englishman  barbarous  ;  the 
Frenchman  easy;  the  Italian  polite;  the  Spaniard  proud. 

In  keeping  a  secret,  the  German  forgets  what  he  has  been  told  ;  the 
Englishman  conceals  what  he  should  divulge,  and  divulges  what  he 
should  conceal ;  the  Frenchman  teils  every  thing  ;  the  Italian  is  close  ; 
the  Spaniard  mysterious. 

In  vanity,  the  German  boasts  little  ;  the  Englishman  despises  all  other 
nations ;  the  Frenchman  flatters  every  body ;  the  Italian  estimates 
cautiously ;  the  Spaniard  is  indifferent. 

In  eating  and  drinking,  the  German  is  a  drunkard  ;  the  Englishman 
gross  and  luscious  ;  the  Frenchman  delicate  ;  the  Italian  moderate  ;  the 
Spaniard  penurious. 

In  offending  and  doing  good,  the  German  is  inactive ;  the  English¬ 
man  does  both  without  consideration ;  the  Italian  is  prompt  in  bene- 
ficence,  but  vindictive  ;  the  Spaniard  indifferent. 

In  speaking,  the  German  and  Frenchman  speak  badly,  but  write  well; 
the  Englishman  speaks  and  writes  well ;  the  Italian  speaks  well,  writes 
much  and  well ;  the  Spaniard  speaks  little,  writes  little  but  well. 

In  address,  the  German  looks  like  a  blockhead  ;  the  Englishman  res- 
sembles  neither  a  fool  nor  a  wise  men ;  the  Frenchman  is  gay ;  the 
Italian  is  prudent,  but  looks  like  a  fool ;  the  Spaniard  is  quite  the  reverse. 
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Servants  are  companions  in  Germany  ;  obedient  in  England;  masters 
in  France;  respectful  in  Italy ;  submissive  in  Spain. 

The  women  are  housewives  in  Germany  ;  queens  in  England  ;  ladies 
in  France;  captives  in  Italy ;  slaves  in  Spain. 

In  courage,  the  German  ressembles  a  bear  ;  the  Enghshman  a  hon  ; 
tbe  Frenchman  an  eagle ;  the  Italian  a  fox,  and  the  Spaniard  an  ele- 

^  In  the  Sciences,  the  German  is  a  pedant ;  the  Englishman  a  philoso- 
pher;  the  Frenchman  a  smatterer;  the  Italian  a  professor;  and  the 
Spaniard  a  grave  thinker.  _ 

Magnificence. — In  Germany  the  princes,  in  England  the  ships,  m 
France  the  court,  in  Italy  the  churches,  in  Spain  the  armöries,  are 
magnificent, 


THE  CONSCR1PT. 

In  an  obscure  Street  in  Paris  resided  Paul  Chaise,  an  old  man  about 
sixty  years  of  age.  He  had  been  an  eye-witness  to  some  of  the  most 
frightful  scenes  of  the  revolution,  and  an  actor  in  many  important 
ones,  but  always  an  honest  independant  man.  He  had  served  in  se- 
veral  campaigns  under  Buonaparte  with  all  the  attachment  and  fidelity 
as  that  extraordinary  man  alone  was  capable  of  exciting.  In  spite, 
however,  of  marks  of  honour  and  favour  received  from  Napoleon’s 
own  hands,  the  moment  Paul  Chaise  discovered  that  he  aimed  at  no¬ 
thing  less  than  despotic  power;  that  this  ruler  of  kings,  and  maker  of 
princes,  and  Lord  of  half  the  world,  was  a  slave  to  the  imperial 
purple,  he  regarded  the  conqueror  with  contempt;  left  the  army,  and, 
with  his  affectionate  wife  and  promising  son  retired  to  his  small  house. 

His  son  Eugene  had  no  taste  nor  talents  for  the  army,  he  was  of  a 
studious  reflecting  turn,  and  his  distaste  for  war  rendered  him  as  re- 
pugnant  to  command  as  he  was  physically  unfit  for  mechanical  Subor¬ 
dination.  Besides  he  was  loved  and  betrothed  to  the  beautiful  Adele. 
But  all  Frenchmen  between  the  full  age  of  20  and  25  were  liable  to  the 
conscription,  and  only  the  eldest  brother  of  an  orphan  family,  the  only 
son  of  a  widow,  or  of  a  labourer  above  the  age  of  70,  might  claim  in- 
dulgence,  and  be  transfered  to  the  reserve.  Eugene’s  name  was  on  the 
list  of  conscription,  and  Paul  could  not  claim  exemption  for  his  son  ; 
but  he  insisted  of  accompanying  Eugene  to  the  place  where  thousands 
were  assembled  at  the  balloting  of  a  conscription. 

„My  boy,”  said  he,  „I  cannot  part  with  you— I  will  draw  for  you — 
I  will  trust  to  a  father’s  instinct  to  spare  his  child — a  fond  father  cannot 
ruin  his  child’s  happiness  and  his  own — God  will  not  make  me  an  in- 
strument  of  destruction  to  my  only  child.”  He  then  approached  the 
urn,  wherein  were  deposited  the  tickets  to  be  drawn,  and  plunging  his 
hand  into  the  vessel  drew  forth  a  number — it  was  clenched  in  his  grasp, 
but  he  durst  not  look  at  it.  Some  bystanders,  however,  relieved  him 
from  the  moral  death  of  suspense  by  making  known  the  extent  of  his 
misery.  It  was  one  of  the  very  lowest  numbers,  and  all  those  were  to 
march  immediately  to  the  frontier. 

,,My  poor  boy”  was  all  he  said — but  from  that  moment,  no  other 
emotion  ever  displaced  the  sternness  of  grief  on  his  manly  features. 
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Adele  clung  to  his  feel  in  her  anguish,  he  raised  her  in  his  arms,  im- 
plored  a  blessing  on  her  innocent  head,  and  then  resigned  her  to  the 
arms  of  her  lover,  and.left  them  to  each  other.  Soon  after  the  servant 
entered  the  room,  with  the  old  man’s  svvord  in  its  sheath,  and  these  few 
lines  written  hastily  with  a  pencil : 

„Till  3  o’clock  I  shall  pass  the  hours  in  prayers.  Read  then — but 
not  tili  then,  the  words  I  have  engraved  on  the  blade  of  my  sword.  I 
give  it  thee — let  it  descend  to  your  children’s  children.  It  once  belonged 
to  Napoleon,  and  it  must  never  grace  a  dastard’s  hand.  The  blessing 
of  a  father  rests  on  you.” 

The  heavy  bell  of  the  church  chimed  the  hour — it  was  3  o’clock — 
Eugene  remembered  his  father’s  injunctions  to  examine  at  that  hour  the 
blade  of  the  sword,  he  drew  it  from  its  sheath — the  words  were  distinctly 
legible  :  „Eugene  is  no  longer  a  conscript,  he  is  the  only  son  of  a 
widow.” 

Eugene  rushed  to  his  father’s  chamber — Paul  was  quite  cold — he 
had  died  by  his  own  hand. 


THE  RED  CAP  INN  IN  1RELAND. 

As  you  come  from  Kilkullen  Bridge  to  Carlow,  about  three  miles  on 
your  road  there  Stands  a  ruined  house.  It  was  formerly  a  substantial- 
looking  inn  ;  the  proprietor  was  a  farmer  as  well  as  an  inn-keeper  ;  and 
although  no  particular  or  satisfactory  reason  could  be  assigned  for  it, 
beyond  vague  and  uncertain  rumours,  he  was  by  no  means  a  favourite 
with  his  neighbours.  He  had  little  indeed  of  the  Boniface  about  him ; 
dark,  sullen,  and  down-looking,  he  never  appeared,  even  to  a  guest, 
unless  when  specially  called,  nor  much  less  to  a  thirsty  brother  farmer, 
or  labourer,  passing  his  heavy,  old  fashioned  door,  to  ask  him  to  take 
his  home-brewed  ale  or  usquebaugh;  yet  the  man  was  well  to  pass  in 
the  world,  and  with  the  aid  of  three  or  four  hulking  sons,  and  a  heart- 
broken  dTudge  of  a  wife,  managed  his  farm  and  his  inn,  so  as  to  pay 
his  way  at  fair  and  market  and  hold  his  own,  as  the  saying  is  in  the 
country.  For  all  that  there  were  those  who  did  not  stick  to  say  that 
more  travellers  went  to  his  inn  at  night  than  ever  left  it  in  the  morning; 
and  one  or  two,  who  remembered  him  in  his  early  days,  before  he  had 
learnt  to  mask  the  evil  traits  of  his  character  by  sullenness  and  reserve, 
would  not  pass  a  night  in  the  best  bed-room  of  his  house. 

A  severe  storm,  however,  compelled  a  traveller  to  halt  there  one 
evening,  although  he  had  originally  intended  to  get  further  on  his  jour- 
ney,  before  he  put  up  for  the  night.  Not  that  he  had  any  suspicion  of 
the  place  ;  on  the  contrary,  he  thought  it  rather  a  comfortable-looking 
concern,  and  said  :  „I  may  go  farther  and  fare  worse.” 

It  was  late  in  the  evening,  and  late  in  the  year,  so  the  traveller  was 
merciful  to  his  horse ;  having  seen  it  fed,  and  carefully  laid  up  for  the 
night,  thought  it  high  time  to  look  after  himself.  Accordingly,  throw- 
ing  his  saddle-bag  over  his  arm,  he  walked  into  the  kitchen,  the  most 
comfortable  winter-apartment  in  the  house  to  thaw  himself  at  the  huge 
fire,  and  giving  the  customary  mandate  concerning  supper  and  bed,  and 
a  bottle  of  good  wine.  This  feat  accomplished,  away  he  stalked  to  his 
own  apartment,  followed  by  a  terrier-dog,  who  had  been  lying  at  the 
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kitchen-fire  when  he  came  in,  but  who  now  kept  sniffling  and  smelling 
at  his  heels  every  step  of  the  way  up-stairs. 

When  he  had  reached  his  room,  and  had  pulled  off  his  riding-coat,  the 
dog  at  once  leaped  upon  him  with  a  cry  of  joy,  and  he  immediately  re- 
cognized  an  old  favourite  he  had  lost  in  Dublin  a  year  or  two  before ) 
wondering  at  the  same  time,  how  he  had  got  so  far  in  the  country. 

When  the  landlord  entered  the  room  with  supper,  the  traveller 
claimed  his  dog  and  expressed  his  determination  to  bring  him  on  with 
him  to  Cork,  whither  he  was  bound. 

The  host  made  not  the  slightest  objection,  merely  observing  that  he 
bought  him  from  a  Dublin  carrier,  who  he  supposed  had  found  him  in 
the  streets. 

That  point  settled,  the  traveller  dismissed  him  for  the  night,  with  di- 
rection  to  cause  him  to  be  called  betimes  in  the  morning  ■  the  man 
smiled  darkly,  and  withdrew. 

The  traveller  made  himself  as  comfortable  as  he  could  with  the  aid 
of  a  good  supper  and  a  cheerful  fire,  not  forgetting  his  dog,  until  after 
some  time,  finding  that  the  wine  ran  low,  and  that  a  certain  disposition 
was  creeping  over  him — that  is  to  say — nodding  over  the  fire,  he  thought 
it  best  to  transfer  himself  to  bed  that  stood  invitingly  in  a  recess  of  the 
room.  As  he  proceeded  to  undress,  the  anxiety  and  agitation  of  his  dog 
attracted  his  attention,  and  at  last  fairly  aroused  him,  sleepy,  as  he  was, 
though  he  could  in  no  way  aqcount  for  it.  The  dog  ran  back  and  for- 
ward  from  him  to  the  bed,  and  as  he  laid  aside  each  article  of  clothing, 
fetched  it  to  him  again  with  the  most  intelligent  and  beseeching  gesture, 
so  that  to  satisfy  the  poor  creature  as  well  as  to  discover  if  possible, 
what  he  wanted  and  meant,  he  resumed  some  portion  of  his  dress,  and 
then  nothing  could  equal  the  dog’s  joy.  Strange  suspicions  began  to 
flash  across  the  traveller’s  mind  ;  he  ran  over  every  circumstance,  even 
the  minutest,  which  had  occurred  since  he  entered  the  inn,  and  now  that 
his  attention  was  excited,  it  did  strike  him,  that  after  making  every  al- 
lowance  for  boorish  rusticity  and  sullenness  of  temper,  there  was  more 
of  the  goaler  than  the  innkeeper  in  the  deportment  of  his  silent  host ; 
he  remembered  too,  how  heavily  the  miserable-looking  haggard  wife 
had  sighed,  while  she  looked  at  his  own  burly  figure  as  he  stood  by 
the  fire,  as  if  she  sorrowed  over  a  victim  she  could  not  save,  and,  lastly, 
and  above  all,  he  pondered  on  the  ominous  smile,  with  which  the  inn¬ 
keeper  received  his  direction,  to  be  awakened  early  in  the  morning. 

Mean-while  the  indefatigable  dog  was  busy  in  pulling  off  the  bed- 
clothes,  as  well  as  his  strength  would  permit,  and  w’ben  his  master  went 
to  his  assistance,  what  was  his  horror  at  seeing,  beneath  clean  sheets, 
and  well-arranged  blankets,  a  bed  and  mattress  litterally  dyed  with 
dark-red  steins  of  blood.  Though  a  man  of  peaceful  habits,  he  knew 
as  little  of  fear  as  most  people,  and  the  exigency  of  the  moment  roused 
every  energy  of  his  mind  ;  he  deliberately  locked  the  door,  examined  the 
walls  to  see  if  there  was  any  private  entrance,  looked  to  the  priming  of 
his  pistols,  and  then  stood  prepared  to  abide  by  whatever  might  come, 
and  to  seil  his  life  as  dearly  as  he  could.  The  dog  watched  him  in- 
tently  until  his  preparations  were  completed,  and  then  having  assured 
himself  that  his  motions  were  observed  by  his  master,  he  jumped  once 
more  on  the  fatal  bed,  than  after  lying  down  for  an  instance,  as  if  in 
imitation  of  the  usual  posture  of  a  person  composing  himself  to  sleep, 
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he  suddenly  changed  his  mind,  sprang  hastily  to  the  floor,  and  stood, 
with  eyes  fixed  and  ears  erect,  in  an  attitude  of  most  intense  attention, 
watching  the  hed  itself,  and  nothing  eise. 

The  traveller  in  the  mean-time  never  stirred  from  the  spot,  though  his 
eyes  followed  those  of  his  dog,  and  for  a  time  everything  was  as  still 
as  the  grave.  At  last  a  slight  rustling  sound  was  heard  in  the  direction 
of  the  bed  ;  the  dog  with  ears  cocked  looked  up  at  his  master,  as  if  to 
make  sure  that  he  was  attentive,  and  in  an  instance  the  bed  was  seen 
descending  swiftly  and  stealthy  through  the  yawning  floor  while  a 
strong  light  flashed  upwards  into  the  room. 

Not  a  second  was  to  be  lost,  the  traveller  dashed  open  the  window, 
and  followed  by  his  dog  leaped  into  the  yard,  and  another  moment, 
without  minding  the  saddle,  he  was  on  the  back  of  his  horse  as  fast  a 
hunter  as  any  in  Leinster,  scouring  away  for  life  and  death  on  the  road 
to  Kilkullen.  He  spared  neither  wip  nor  spar,  and  thanks  to  Providence 
and  a  good  steed  he  reached  Kilkullen  in  safety.  The  authorities  se- 
cured  the  villanous  and  his  accomplice  sons,  and  the  infuriated  peasantry 
gave  the  fatal  inn  and  its  bloody  secrets  to  the  flames. 


MEMOIRS  OF  V1DOCQ. 

A  short  time  before  the  first  invasion  1814  Mr.  Jenard,  one  of  the 
riebest  jewellers  of  the  Palais  Royal,  having  gone  to  pay  a  visit  to  his 
friend  the  Cure  de  Livry,  found  him  in  one  of  those  perplexities  which 
are  generalLy  caused  by  the  approach  of  the  enemy.  He  was  anxious 
to  secrete  from  the  rapacity  of  Cossacks,  first  the  consecrated  vessels, 
and  then  his  own  little  treasures.  After  much  hesitation  he  decided  on 
burying  the  objects  he  was  anxious  to  save  ;  and  Mr.  Jenard,  who  like 
other  misers  imagined  that  Paris  would  be  given  up  to  pillage,  deter- 
mined  to  cover  up  in  a  similar  way  the  most  precious  articles  in  his  shop. 

It  was  then  agreed  that  both  their  riches  should  he  deposited  in  the 
same  hole.  But  who  was  to  dig  the  hole  ?  One  of  the  singers  in 
church  was  the  very  pearl  of  honest  fellows,  father  Moiselet,  and  in 
him  every  confidence  could  be  reposed.  The  hole  was  made  with  much 
skill,  and  was  soon  ready  to  receive  the  treasures.  To  the  money  of 
the  Cure  was  added  diamonds  worth  100,000  crowns,  kelonging  to  Mr. 
Jenard,  enclosed  in  a  small  box.  The  ground  was  so  well  flattened, 
that  one  would  have  betted  that  it  had  not  been  stirred  since  the  creation. 
„Moiselet  has  done  it  admirably  well,”  said  Mr.  Jenard,  rubhing  his 
hands,  „now  Gentlemen  Cossacks  you  must  have  fine  noses,  if  you  find 
it  out.” 

At  the  end  of  a  few  days  the  enemy  appeared  in  the  environs  of 
Paris.  The  Cossacks  made  great  ravages,  but  did  not  find  out  the 
hiding-place  of  the  Cure.  But  Moiselet  one  day,  more  dead  than  alive, 
ran  to  the  Cure  :  uO  Sir,  I  can  hardly  speak,  the  hole — .” — „Mercy  !  I 
want  to  learn  no  more — I  am  a  ruined  man  !”  and  while  the  Cure  put 
on  his  shoes,  Moiselet,  in  a  most  jamentable  tone,  told  him  what  he  had 
seen.  „But,”  said  the  Cure,  „perhaps  they  did  not  take  it  all.” — „God 
grant  it,  but  I  had  not  courage  enough  to  look.”  They  found,  the  spo- 
liation  had  been  complete.  What  was  the  despair  of  Mr.  Jenard,  when 
he  was  informed  of  the  event. 
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One  Monday,  when  I  was  in  the  office  of  Mr.  Henry,  I  saw  one  of 
those  little  abrupt  brisk  men  enter,  who  at  the  first  glance  are  interested 
and  distrustful.  It  was  Mr.  Jenard  who  briefly  related  his  mishap,  and 
concluded  by  saying,  that  he  had  strong  suspicions  of  Moiselet.  Mr. 
Henry  thought  also  that  he  was  the  author  of  the  robbery,  and  I  agreed 
with  both.  „But,”  said  he,  „our  opinion  is  only  founded  on  conjecture, 
and  if  Moiselet  keeps  his  own  counsel,  we  shall  have  no  chance  of  con- 
victing  him — it  will  be  impossible.” — „Impossible  !”  cried  Jenard,  „what 
will  become  of  me.  No,  I  shall  not  vainly  implore  your  succour  ?  Do 
not  you  know  all  ?  Can  you  not  do  all  when  you  choose  ?  My  dia- 
monds,  my  poor  diamonds  !  I  will  give  100,000  francs  to  get  them  back 

again.”  . 

1  then  promised  to  recover  the  jeweis,  and  the  jeweller  öfters 
10,000  francs.  In  spite  of  the  successive  abatements  of  Mr.  Jenard  in 
proportion  as  he  believed  the  discovery  probable,  I  promised  to  exert 
myself  to  effect  the  desired  result. 

It  was,  however,  neeessary  that  a  formal  complaint  should  be  made, 
and  Jenard  and  the  Cure  went  to  Pontoise,  and  the  declaration  being 
made,  and  the  robbery  stated,  Moiselet  was  taken  up  and  interrogated. 

They  tried  every  means  to  make  him  confess,  but  he  persisted  avow- 
ing  his  innocence,  and  for  lack  of  proof  to  the  contrary  the  Charge  was 
about  to  be  dröpped  altogether,  when,  to  preserve  it  for  a  time,  1  set  an 
agent  of  mine  to  work.  He  clothed  himself  in  a  rhilitary  uniform,  his 
left  arm  in  a  sling,  and  went  with  a  billet  tothe  house  where  Moiselet’s 
wife  lived.  She  was  charmed  with  his  many  little  attentions,  the 
soldier  could  write,  and  he  becäme  her  secretary,  but  the  letters  which 
she  addressed  to  her  husband  wer©  of  a  nature  not  to  eompromise  hei 
— it  was  innocence  correspondipg  with  innocence. 

At  length  I  was  convinced  that  my  agent,  in  spite  of  his  talents, 
would  draw  no  profit  from  his  mission.  I  resolved  to  manceuvre  in  per- 
son,  and,  disguised  as  a  travelling  hawker,  began  to  visit  Livry.  I  was 
one  of  those  jews  who  deal  in  everything.  An  old  female  robber,  who 
knewT  the  neighbourhood,  accompanied  me  in  my  tour.  I  flattered  myself 
that  Madam  Moiselet,  by  her  eloquence  and  by  our  merchandize,  would 
bring  out  the  störe  of  the  Cure’s  crowns ;  some  b  illiants  of  the  purest 
water  should  be  to  her  liking.  My  calculation  was  not  verified,  the 
woman  was  in  no  haste  to  make  a  bargain,  and  her  coqnetery  did  not 
get  the  better  of  her.  The  jew  hawker  was  soon  metamorphosed  into 
a  German  servant,  and  under  this  disguise  I  began  to  ramble  about  the 
vicinity  of  Pontoise,  with  a  design  of  being. apprehended.  I  sought  out 
the  gendarmes,  w'hilst  I  pretended  to  avoid  them,  but  they,  thinking  I 
wished  to  get  away  from  them,  demanded  a  sight  of  my  papers.  Of 
course  I  had  none,  and  they  desired  me  to  accompany  them  to  a  magis- 
trate,  who,  .knowing  nothing  of  the  jargon  in  which  I  replied  to  his 
questions,  desired  to  know  what  money  I  had,  and  a  search  was  forth- 
with  commenced  in  his  presence.  My  pockets  contained  some  money 
and  valuables,  the  possession  of  which  seemed  to  astonish  him.  I  was 
sent  to  the  prison.  The  prisoners  were  playing  in  the  prison-yard,  and 
the  jailor  introduced  me  amongst  them  in  t'hese  terms  :  „I  bring  you  a 
murderer  of  the  part  of  speech — understand  him  if  you  can.” 
immediately  flocked  about  me,  and  I  was  accosted  with  salutations  of 
„Landsmann”  and  „Mein  Herr”  without  end.  „Mossis  Mossie,”  I  said. 
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addressing  the  prisoner,  who  seemed  to  think  I  said  Moiselet,  ,, surement 
—der  Teufel— I  trink  wine— faut  trink  for  gelt— flask  wine .”  He  did 
not  understand  me,  but  on  making  a  gesture  that  I  wanted  to  dnnk,  he 
found  me  perfectly  intelligible.  All  the  buttons  of  my  great  coat  were 
twenty  franc  pieces  ;  I  gave  him  one.  Soon  after  I  heard  a  turnkey  say  . 
„Father  Moiselet,  I  have  taken  up  two  bottles  for  you.”  The  person  I 
had  addressed  was  then  Moiselet.  I  followed  him  into  his  room,  and 
we  began  to  drink  with  all  our  might— two  other  bottles  arrived. 

Moiselet  in  his  capacity  of  chorister  got  tipsy  with  great  good  will, 
and  incessantly  spoke  to  me  in  the  jargon  I  had  assumed 

We  continued  to  drink  tili  I  feigned  to  be  tipsy  and*  went  to  bed, 
whilst  he  filled  the  glasses  and  continued  drinking.  Moiselet  found  me 
an  excellent  companion,  and  never  quitted  me.  We  now  disclosed  our 
troubles  to  each  other.  He  was  curious  to  know  my  history,  and  that 
which  I  trumped  up  was  exactly  adopted  to  inspire  the  confidence  I 
wished  to  create.  It  told  him  then,  my  master  was  an  Austrian  ma- 
rechal,  very  rieh,  and  joined  the  regiment  at  Montereau,  where  a  great 
battle  was  fought— Napoleon  came.  Prussians,  Austnans,  Russiansall 
were  dispersed.  I  went  with  my  master  and  his  haversac,  he  told  me 
to  gallop  on— so  I  did  with  the  haversac.  And  lf  I  get  to  Germany 
again,  I  am  a  rieh  man,  my  mistress  will  be  rieh,  my  father  will  be 
rieh.— Although  the  narrative  was  not  the  cleverest  in  the  world,  M01- 

selet  swallowed  it  all  as  gospel.  „  ^  , 

My  confidence  did  not  astonish  him,  and  had  the  effect  ot  acquirmg 
for  me  an  increase  of  affection.  This  augmentation  of  friendship  proved 
to  me  that  he  had  an  accommodating  conscience,  and  I  was  convinced, 
he  knew  better  than  any  person  what  was  become  of  the  diamonds  öi 
Mr.  Jenard.  One  evening  after  a  good  dinner,  I  was  boastmg  to  him 
the  delicacies  of  the  Rhine,  the  good  wine,  and  charming  girls.  „Well, 
I  shall  go  with  you.  Kl  quit  France,  the  old  woman,  and  in  your  land 
Kl  take  a  little  girl  of  fifteen  years.”  Moiselet  returned  more  than  once 
to  his  project  of  emigration,  and  I  suggested  that  he  should  escape  with 
me  on  the  first  opportunity ;  and  when  he  had  promised  me,  that  we 
would  not  separate,  not  even  take  leave  of  his  wife,  I  was  certain  that 
I  should  soon  have  him  in  my  toils.  . 

As  soon  as  I  saw  that  he  was  resolved  to  expatnate,  I  addressed  to 
the  kino-’s  attorney-general  a  letter,  in  which,  making  myself  known  as 
the  superior  agent  of  the  police  de  surete,  I  begged  him  to  give  an  order 
that  I  should  be  sent  away  with  Moiselet,  he  to  go  to  Livry,  and  I  to 

Pa\Ve  did  not  wait  long  for  the  order,  and  I  had  a  night  hefore  me  to 
fortify  Moiselet  in  his  resolution. 

So  anxious  was  he  to  commence  his  journey  that  he  could  not  sleep. 
At  daybreak  I  gave  him  to  understand,  that  I  took  him  for  a  thief  as 
well  as  myself — he  did  not  answer,  but  could  not  help  smiling. 

At  length  the  wished-for  moment  came,  which  was  to  enable  us  to 

accomplish  our  design.  . 

We  were  tied  with  a  very  thin  rope,  and  there  was  no  dimculty  in 
breaking  it.  The  further  we  went,  the  more  he  testified  that  he  placed 
his  hope  of  safety  in  me  ;  at  each  minute  he  reiterated  a  prayer  that  I 
would  not  abandon  him.  I  leaped  a  ditch  which  separated  us  from  a 
thicket.  Moiselet,  who  seemed  young  again  jumped  after  me.^  One  of 
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the  gendarmes  alighted  to  follow  us,  and  whilst  he  made  a,  circuit  to 
join  us,  we  disappeared  in  a  hollow,  and  were  soon  out  of  view. 

A  path  into  which  we  struck  led  us  to  the  wood  of  Vaujours. 

There  Moiselet  stopped,  and,  having  looked  carefully  about  him, 
went  towards  some  bushes,  and  took  out  a  spade.  He  went  on  some 
paces  without  saying  a  word,  and  when  we  reached  a  birch-tree,  he 
took  off  his  hat  and  coat,  and  began  to  work.  He  went  to  work  with 
so  much  good  will,  that  his  labour  rapidly  advanced.  Suddenly  he 
stooped  down,  and  then  escaped  him  that  ha  !  which  betokens  satisfac- 
tion,  and  which  informed  me,  tlpat  he  had  found  his  treasure.  He  made 
two  or  three  more  strokes  with  the  spade,  and  the  box  was  exposed. 
I  seized  on  the  instrument  of  his  toils,  and,  suddenly  changing  my 
language,  declared  in  very  good  French,  that  he  was  my  prisoner :  „No 
resistance,”  said  I,  „or  I  will  cleave  your  skull  in  two.” 

At  this  threat  he  seemed  in  a  dream,  but  when  he  knew  that  he  was 
gripped,  by  that  ironhand  which  had  subdued  the  most  vigorous  male- 
factors,  he  was  convinced  that  it  was  no  vision.  Moiselet  was  as  quiet 
as  a  lamb.  Düring  the  journey  to  tbe  Station  of  the  brigade  of  gen¬ 
darmes,  where  I  deposited  him,  he  frequently  cried  out :  „1  am  undone, 
who  would  have  thought  it,  and  he  had  such  %  simple  look  too.” 

At  the  assizes  of  Versailles  Moiselet  was  sentenced  to  six  months 
solitary  confinement.  Mr.  Jenard  was  overpowered  with  joy  having 
recovered  his  100,000  crowns’  worth  of  diampnds.  Faithful  to  his 
System  of  abatement,  he  reduced  the  reward  one  half,  and  still  there 
was  difficulty  in  getting  5000  francs  of  him,  out  of  which  I  had  been 
compelled  to  expend  more  than  2000;  in  fact  at  one  moment  I  really 
thought  I  should  have  been  compelled  to  bear  the  expense  myself. 


THE  EAST  MOMENTS  OF  J.  P.  RICHTER. 

None  had  by  this  time  arrived.  Richter,  thinking  it  was  night,  said 
„it  was  time  to  go  to  rest  ?”  and  wished  to  retire.  He  wras  wffieeled 
into  his  sleeping  apartmrent,  and  all  was  arranged  as  if  for  repose ;  a 
small  table  near  his  bed,  with  a  glass  of  water,  and  his  two  watches — 
a  common  one  and  a  repeater.  His  wife  now  brought  him  a  wreath  of 
flowers  that  a  lady  had  sent  him,  for  every  one  wished  to  add  some 
charm  to  his  last  days.  As  he  touched  them  carefully,  for  he  could 
neither  see  nor  smell  them,  he  seemed  to  rejoice  in  the  images  of  the 
flowers  in  his  mind,  for  he  said  repeatedly  to  Caroline.  „My  beautiful 
flowers  !  my  lovely  flowers !”  Although  his  friends  sat  round  his  bed, 
as  he  imagined  it  was  night,  they  conversed  no  longer ;  he  arranged  his 
arms  as  if  preparing  for  repose,  which  was  to  him  the  repose  of  death, 
and  soon  sank  into  a  tranquil  sleep.  Deep  silence  pervaded  the  apart¬ 
ment.  Caroline  sat  at  the  head  of  the  bed,  with  her  eyes  immovably 
fixed  on  the  face  of  her  beloved  husband.  Otto  had  retired,  and  the 
nephew  sat  with  Plato’s  „Phsedon”  in  his  hand,  open  at  the  death  of 
Socrates.  At  that  moment  a  tall  and  beautiful  form  entered  the  cham- 
ber  ;  and,  at  the  foot  of  the  bed,  with  his  hands  raised  to  heaven,  and 
deeply  moved,  he  repeated  aloud  the  prayer  of  his  Mosaic  faith.  It  was 
Emanuel,  and,  next  to  Otho,  the  most  beloved  of  Richter’s  friends.  About 
six  o’clock  the  physician  entered.  Richter  yet  appeared  to  sleep ;  his 
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features  became  every  moment  holier,  his  brow  more  heavenly,  but 
it  was  cold  as  marble  tothetouch;  and,  as  the  tearsof  his  wife  feil 
upon  it,  he  retnained  immovable.  At  length  his  respiration  became  less 
regulär,  but  his  features  always  calmer,  more  heavenly.  A  slight  con- 
vulsion  passed  over  his  face  ;  the  physician  cried  out,  „That  is  death !” 
and  all  was  quiet.  The  spirit  had  departed  !  All  sank,  praying,  upon 
their  knees.  This  moment,  that  raised  tbem  above  the  earth  with  the 
departed  spirit,  admitted  of  no  tears  !  Thus  Richter  went  from  earth  ; 
great  and  holy  as  a  poet,  greater  and  holier  as  a  man  ! 


THE  DWARF  AND  GIANT. 

A  FABLE. 

BY 

O.  GOLDSMITH. 

Once  upon  a  time,  aGiant  and  a  Dwarf  were  friends,  and  kept  together. 
They  made  a  bargain  that  they  would  never  forsake  each  other,  but  go 
seek  adventures.  The  first  battle  they  fought  was  with  two  Saracens, 
and  the  Dwarf,  who  was  very  courageous,  dealt  one  of  the  Champions 
a  most  angry  blow.  It  did  the  Saracen  but  very  little  injury,  who  lifting 
up  his  sword,  fairly  struck  off  the  poor  Dwarf’s  arm.  He  was  now  in 
a  woeful  plight;  but  the  Giant  coming  to  his  assistance,  in  a  short  time 
left  the  two  Saracens  dead  on  the  plain,  and  the  Dwarf  cut  off  the  dead 
man’s  head  out  of  spite.  They  then  travelled  on  to  another  adventure. 
This  was  against  three  bloody-minded  Satyrs,  who  were  carrying  away 
a  damsel  in  distress.  The  Dwarf  was  not  quite  so  fierce  now  as  before  ; 
but  for  all  that,  strack  the  first  blow,  which  was  returned  by  another, 
that  knocked  out  his  eye :  but  the  Giant  was  soon  up  with  them,  and 
had  they  not  fled,  would  certainly  have  killed  them  every  one.  They 
were  all  very  joyful  for  this  victory,  and  the  damsel  who  was  relieved 
feil  in  love  with  the  Giant,  and  married  him.  They  now  travelled  far, 
and  farther  than  I  can  teil,  tili  they  met  with  a  Company  of  robbers. 
The  Giant,  for  the  first  time,  was  foremost  now  ;  but  the  Dwarf  was  not 
far  behind.  The  battle  was  stout  and  long.  Wherever  the  Giant  came, 
all  feil  before  him ;  but  the  Dwarf  had  like  to  have  been  killed  more 
than  once.  At  last  the  victory  declared  for  the  two  adventurers  :  but 
the  Dwarf  lost  his  leg.  The  Dwarf  had  now  lost  an  arm,  a  leg,  and  an 
eye,  while  the  Giant  was  without  a  single  wound.  Upon  which  he 
cried  out  to  his  little  companion  :  „My  little  hero,  this  is  glorious  sport; 
let  us  get  one  victory  more,  and  then  we  shall  have  honour  for  ever.” — 
„No,”  cried  the  Dwarf,  who  was  by  this  time  grown  wiser,  „no,  I  declare 
off;  I’ll  fight  no  more  :  for  I  find  in  every  battle  that  you  get  all  the 
honour  and  rewards,  but  all  the  blows  fall  upon  me.” 


GUI  LT  AND  SHAME, 

AN  ALLEGORY. 

Guilt  and  Shame  were  at  first  companions,  and  in  the  beginning  of 
their  journey  inseparably  kept  together.  But  their  Union  was  soon 
found  to  be  disagreeable  and  inconvenient  to  both ;  Guilt  gave  Shame 
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frequent  uneasiness,  and  Shame  often  betrayed  the  secret  conspiracies 
of  Guilt.  After  long  disagreement,  therefpre,  they  at  length  consented 
to  part  for  ever.  Guilt  boldly  walked  forward  alone,  to  overtake  Fate, 
that  went  before  in  the  shape  of  an  executioner  :  but  Shame  being  na- 
turally  timorous,  returned  back  to  keep  Company  with  Virtue,  which, 
in  the  beginning  of  their  journey,  they  had  left  behind.  Thus,  after 
men  have  travelled  through  a  few  stages  in  vice,  shame  forsakes  them, 
and  returns  back  to  wait  upon  the  few  virtues  that  are  still  remaining. 


A  NEWFOUNDLAND  DOG  1NCREASES  THE  BUSI¬ 
NESS  OF  A  DOCTOR. 

A  gentleman  had  a  valuable  Newfoundland  dog,  which  had  once  pre- 
served  his  life.  The  animal,  called  Rover,  had  run  a  thorn  into  his 
foot  during  a  few  days’  absence  of  his  master  from  home.  By  the  time 
his  master  returned,  the  poor  creature’s  leg  was  so  inflamed,  that  he 
could  not  walk.  Alarmed  at  his  Situation,  his  master  ordered  his  foot- 
man  to  carry  him  to  his  surgeon,  who  extricated.  the  thorn  and  dressed 
the  wound.  In  a  short  time  Rover  was  able  to  limp  tolerably  well,  and 
the  master,  knowing  the  dog’s  sagacity,  used  to  turn  him  out  at  the  time 
of  the  morning  he  used  to  be  carried,  and  the  dog  regularly  went  to  the 
surgeon’s,  scratched  at  the  door  tili  admitted,  and  walked  regularly  into 
the  surgery,  where  his  foot  was  dressed  as  usual,  tili  he  was  perfectly 
cured,  which  habit  prompted  him  to  continue  his  visits,  when  the 
surgeon  used  good-humouredly  to  take  the  foot  in  his  hand,  and  say  : 
„Well,  Rover,  your  foot  is  well,  you  need  come  no  more.”  As  long  as 
some  notice  was  taken  of  the  foot,  Rover  continued  his  visits.  At 
length  one  morning  the  surgeon  was  surprised  to  find  he  did  not  depart 
after  the  customary  handling  of  the  foot,  but  that  he  whined  and 
fidgetted,  making  towards  the  door,  then  returning  and  staring  the  doötor 
in  the  face,  tili  finding  he  was  not  understood,  he  took  the  doctor’ s  coat- 
skirt  in  his  mouth,  and  endeavoured  to  pull  him  along.  The  doctor 
followed  him  to  the  door,  and  lo  !  there  stood  another  lame  dog,  which 
Rover  had  brought  with  him,  and  which  the  servant  had  shut  out.  The 
good-natured  doctor  took  the  dog  in,  performed  what  was  necessary  to 
his  leg,  and  Rover  and  his  companion  went  away,  but  returned  regularly 
every  day  at  the  same  hour,  tili  the  stränge  dog  was  cured.  Nor  was 
this  the  only  dog  he  had  to  eure,  for  every  lame  or  wounded  dog  Rover 
became  acquainted  with,  he  regularly  accompanied  to  the  doctor,  who, 
from  the  whimsicality  of  the  thing,  as  well  as  from  humanity,  cured 
them  all,  and  as  gratitude — we  must  so  call  it — attached  them  all 
to  him ;  wherever  any  of  them  saw  the  doctor,  they  were  sure  to 
follow  him  ;  sometimes  two,  three,  or  six  together  ;  stränge  dogs  joined 
them,  tili  at  last  the  doctor  became  so  well  known  to  all  the  dogs  in  the 
town,  that  the  moment  he  showed  his  face  out  of  his  own  door,  his 
canine  retinue  began  to  attend  him,  increasing  as  he  went  along,  tili 
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sometimes  he  had  two  or  three  dozen  at  a  time.  At  last  it  became  a 
nuisance  to  him,  and  an  object  of  public  observation  and  laughter; 
he  went  by  the  soubriquet  of  doctor  dog-star.  Yet,  by  the  circumstance 
of  making  him  a  constant  theme  of  conversation,  and  its  originating 
in  proofs  of  his  skill,  it  äctually  increased  his  business,  and  the  dog- 
star  rose  in  his  profession. 


THE  GASCON  OFFICES. 

A  Gascon  officer  requested  his  pay  from  the  minister  of  war.  „I  need 
it  indeed,”  said  he,  „for  I  am  actually  starving.”  The  minister,  seeing 
his  jolly  face,  answered  :  „My  dear  Sir,  your  face  belies  you,  you  don’t 
look  like  a  starving  man.”— „Don’t  trust  to  my  face,  mylord,”  said  the 
officer,  „this  face  does  not  belong  to  me  ;  I  am  owing  it  to  my  landlady, 
who  has  given  me  credit  these  twelve  months.” 


THE  WOUNDED  SA1LOR. 

A  poor  sailor,  having  lost  his  leg  by  a  cannon-shot,  called  for  his  friend 
Benbo,  who  took  him  on  his  shoulders,  and  began  with  great  care  to 
descend  with  him  to  the  cockpit ;  but  it  happened  that  another  ball 
carried  off  his  head  also.  Benbo,  however,  knew  nothing  of  this  matter, 
and  carried  the  body  down  to  the  surgeon,  desiring  him  to  bear  a  hand. 
The  surgeon  turned  about,  and  exclaimed  :  „What  do  you  do  here  with 
a  man  who  has  lost  his  head  — „Lost  his  head  V1  said  Benbo,  „what 
a  lying  dog  !  He  told  me  it  was  his  leg  ;  but  I  never  believed  what  he 
said  in  my  life,  without  being  sorry  for  it  afterwards.” 


THE  BUTCHER  AND  HIS  MASTIFF. 

When  Garrick  first  came  on  the  stage,  and  on  one  very  sultry  even- 
ing  in  the  month  of  May  performed  the  character  of  Lear,  he  in  the 
first  four  acts  received  the  customary  tribute  of  applause.  At  the  con- 
clusion  of  the  fifth  act,  when  he  wept  over  the  body  of  Cordelia,  every 
eye*caught  the  soft  infection ;  tears  ran  down  every  cheek.  At  this 
interesting  moment,  to  the  astonishment  of  all  present,  his  face  assumed 
a  new  character,  and  his  whole  frame  appeared  agitated  by  a  new 
passion— it  was  not  tragic,  for  he  was  evidently  endeavounng  to  sup- 
press  a  laugh.  In  a  few  seconds,  the  attendant  nobles  seemed  to  he  af- 
fected  in  the  same  manner,  and  the  beautiful  Cordelia,  who  was  reclined 
upon  a  crimson  couch,  opened  her  eyes  to  see  what  occasioned  the  In¬ 
terruption,  leaped  from  her  sofa,  and  with  the  Majesty  of  England,  the 
gallant  Albany,  and  tough  old  Kent,  ran  laughing  off  the  stage. 

The  audience  could  not  account  for  this  stränge  termination  oi  a 

traeedv.  • 

A  fat  White-chapel  butcher  seating  in  the  centre  bench  of  the  pit, 
was  accompanied  by  his  mastiff,  who,  being  accustomed  to  seat  with  his 
master  at  home,  naturally  thought  he  might  enjoy  the  like  privilege 
here.  Finding  an  opening,  he  got  upon  the  bench,  and,  fixing  his  tore- 
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paws  on  the  rail  of  the  orchestra,  stared  at  the  performers  with  as  up- 
right  a  head,  and  as  grave  an  air,  as  the  most  sagacious  critic  of  his 
day.  Our  corpulent  buteher  was  of  melting  stuff,  and,  not  being  ac- 
customed  to  a  play-house  heat,  found  himself  much  oppressed  by  the 
weight  of  a  large  and  well-powdered  sunday-wig,  which,  for  the  grati- 
fication  of  cooling  and  wiping  his  head,  he  pulled  off,  and  placed  on  the 
head  of  his  dog.  The  dog,  being  in  so  conspicuous,  so  obtrusive  a  Si¬ 
tuation,  caught  the  eye  of  Mr.  Garrick  and  the  other  performers. 

A  mastiff  in  a  church-warden’s  wig  (for  the  buteher  was  a  parish- 
officer)  was  too  much,  it  would  have  provoked  the  laughter  of  Lear 
himself  at  the  moment  he  was  most  distressed.  No  wonder  then  that  it 
had  such  an  effect  on  his  representative. 


CHARLES  FOX  AND  THE  BLIND  WOMAN. 

Charles  Fox,  when  a  boy,  delighted  in  arch  tricks.  In  his  walks 
one  Easter-Monday,  he  met  a  blind  woman,  who  was  crying  „ Puddings 
and  pies.V  He  took  her  by  the  arm,  and  said  :  „Come  along  with  me, 
dame,  I  am  going  to  Moorfields,  where  this  holidaytime  you  may  chance 
to  meet  with  good  customers.” — ,,Thank  you  kindly,  Sir,”  said  she, 
whereupon  he  conducted  her  to  Cripple-gate  church,  and  placed  her  in 
the  middle  aisle.  „Now,”  said  he,  „you  are  in  Moorfield,”  which  she 
believing  to  be  true,  immediately  cried  out :  „Hot  puddings  and  pies, 
hot  puddings  and  pies,  come,  they  are  hot !”  which  caused  a  loud  fit  of 
laughter  among  the  congregation. 

When  the  clerk  came  to  teil  her  she  was  in  church,  she  would  not 
believe  him,  and,  on  his  offering  to  lead  her  out,  she  cursed  and  damned 
him  all  the  while  he  dragged  her  out  of  church,  to  the  great  diversion 
of  Charles  Fox  and  the  public. 


THE  BISHOP  AND  HIS  SERVANT. 

A  certain  bisfiop  had  a  servant,  whom  he  ordered  on  a  festival  to  go 
to  a  buteher,  named  David,  for  a  piece  of  meat,  and  then  to  come  to 
church  where  the  bishop  was  to  preach.  The  bishop,  in  the  course  of 
his  sermon,  happening  to  turn  towards  the  door,  as  his  servant  came  in, 
exclaimed:  „And  whatsays  David?”  Upon  which  the  other  roaredout: 
„He  swears,  if  you  do  not  pay  your  bill ,  you  need  never  send  to  his  shop 
again .” 


A  SERYANT  W1SHES  TO  LE  AVE  HIS  MASTER. 

The  servant  of  a  country  gentleman  wanted  to  quit  his  master  of 
whom  he  could  not  get  his  wages  paid  ;  he  informed  him  of  his  intention, 
and  requested  the  payment  for  the  time  he  had  served.  His  master, 
being  unwilling  to  lose  so  good  a  servant,  said  :  „You  do  wrong,  my 
lad,  to  complain,  for  though  I  owe  you  your  wages,  they  run  on,  and 
thy  money  will  increase.” — „They  run  on  indeed,”  replied  the  man, 
„and  at  such  a  rate  that  I  am  afraid  I  shall  never  overtake  them.” 
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GENTLEMEN  OF  THE  CLOTH. 

A  clergyman  going  down  to  his  living  to  spend'  the  summer,  met 
a  comical  old  chimney-sweeper :  „So,  John,”  said  the  doctor,  „whence 
come  you  ?” — „From  your  house,”  replied  the  sweep,  „for  this  morning 
I  have  swept  all  your  chimnies.” — „How  many  were  there  ■?”  asked.  the 
doctor. — „No  less  than  twenty,”  quoth  John. — „Well,  and  how  much  a 
chimney  have  you?” — „Only  a  Shilling  a-piece,  Sir.” — „Why  then,” 
returned  the  doctor,  „you  have  earned  a  great  deal  of  money  in  a  little 
time.” — „Yes,  yes,  Sir,”  said  the  sweep,  throwing  his  bag  of  soot  over 
his  shoulders,  „ we  black  coats  gef  our  money  easy  enough  ” 


THE  USER, 

A  miser  being  dead  and  fairly  interred,  came  to  the  banks  of  the  Styx, 
desiring  to  be  ferried  over  along  with  the  other  ghosts.  Charon  demands 
his  fare,  and  is  surprised  to  see  the  miser,  rather  than  pay  it,  throw  him- 
self  into  the  river  and  swim  over  to  the  other  side,  notwithstanding  all 
the  clamour  and  Opposition  that  could  be  made  to  him.  All  hell  was  in 
an  uproar;  and  each  of  the  judges  was  meditating  some  punishment 
suitable  to  a  crime  of  such  dangerous  consequences  to  the  infernal  re- 
venue.  Shall  he  be  chained  to  the  rock  along  with  Prometheus  ?  or 
tremble  below  the  precipice  in  Company  with  Danaides  ?  or  assist  Sisy- 
phus  in  rolling  his  stone  ?  No,  says  Minos,  none  of  these,  we  must  in- 
vent  some  severer  punishment.  Let  him  be  sent  back  to  the  earth,  to 
see  the  use  his  heirs  are  making  of  his  riches. 


PROMISE  TO  A  DYING  HUSBAND. 

An  old  dying  man  spoke  thus  to  his  young  wife:  „You  see  my  dear, 
iny  hour  is  come,  and  I  must  leave  thee  for  ever ;  but  cannot  die  in 
peace,  unless  you  promise  to  fulfill  my  last  request.  Youknow,  I  have 
always  been  jealous  of  our  neighhour  James,  and  am  so  still.  Promise 
me  then  never  to  marry  him ;  for  if  you  should  refuse  granting  me  this 
only  favour,  it  would  make  me  very  wretched  indeed.” 

„As  to  that  my  dear,”  answered  his  young  wife,  „you  may  die  in 
peace  and  tranquillity ;  for  I  assure  you,  though  I  had  a  mind,  it  is  no 
more  in  my  power  to  marry  James,  having  already  promised  to  wed  our 
neighbour  John.” 

■'  ■  ■;  .  r  . '  c-' 

CONVEN1ENT  ABSENCE. 

An  individual  often  visited  a  landscape  painter,  who  had  a  very 
beautiful  wife,  but  he  always  met  with  the  husband.  „Zounds,”  said 
he  one  day  to  him,  „for  a  painter  of  landscapes,  you  are  very  seldom  in 
the  country.” 

BEAUTIFUL,  COLOURS. 

„Your  colours  are  beautiful,”  said  a  deeply  rouged  lady  to  a  portrait- 
painter.  „Yes,”  answered  he,  „your  ladyship  and  I  deal  at  the  same  shop.” 
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THE  CROWN. 

A  country  sculptor  was  once  ordered  to  engrave  on  a  tombstone  the 
following  words  : 

„A  virtuous  woman  is  a  crown  to  her  husband.” 

But  the  stone  being  small,  he  engraved  on  it : 

„A  virtuous  woman  is  5s.  to  her  husband.” 


A  GRAVE-DIGGER’S  BIER. 

A  grave-digger  who  had  buried  a  Mr.  Button ,  sent  the  following 
curious  bill  tö  nis  widow  : 

„To  making  a  Button-hole  ....  25.” 


HANDSOME  REWARD. 

A  clergyman  in  the  west,  who  had  unfortunately  quarrelled  with  his 
parishioners,  had  the  misfortnne  to  have  a  shirt  stolen  from  the 
hedge  where  it  hung  to  dry,  and  he  posted  handbills  offering  a  reward 
for  the  discovery  of  the  offender.  Next  morning  was  written  at  the  foot 
of  the  copy  posted  against  the  church-door  : 

„Some  thief  has  stolen  the  parson’s  shirt, 

To  skin  naught  could  be  nearer ; 

The  parish  will  give  five  hundred  pounds 
To  him  that  steals  the  wearer!” 

IMAM®®  IPMGJM. 


So  prone  is  the  man  to  suspicion,  so  intimately  are  we  convinced  in  our 
own  hearts  of  the  fallibility  of  human  nature  at  every  point,  that  accu« 
sation  often  repeated  will  ever  leave  a  doubt  in  the  most  candid  mind. 
„Be  thou  as  cold  as  ice,  as  chaste  as  snow,  thou  shalt  not  escape  ca« 
lumny,”  cried  Shakspeare,  addressing  woman,  and  he  might  have  said 
to  the  whole  race  of  man  :  „Armour  thyself  in  the  whole  panoply  of 
virtue,  cover  thee  from  head  to  foot  in  the  triple  Steel  of  honour,  honesty, 
and  a  pure  heart,  still  the  poisoned  dart  of  malice  shall  pierce  through, 
and  wound  thee,  if  it  does  not  destroy.” 

Cautious,  indeed,  shoüld  the  legislator  be,  before,  as  a  part  of  the 
punishment  of  any  offence,  he  says  to  the  culprit :  „Thou  shalt  no  more 
return  to  virtue  ;  take  thy  place  henceforth  amongst  the  children  of 
crime  !”  And  yet  this  is  proclaimed  by  the  sentence  of  almost  every 
judge  in  almost  every  land,  and  will  be  as  long  as  laws  are  directed 
only  to  punish,  and  not  to  reform.  But  there  is  also  such  a  thing  as 
education  in  vice>  as  well  as  encouragement  to  it,  and  the  great  school 
has  always  been,  where  ?  'Not  the  gaming  house,  the  tavern,  the  den  of 
thieves  !  No,  the  prison.  There  is  the  finishing  school,  where,  under 
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the  most  expert  masters  in  every  kind  of  iniquity,  young  and  ignorant 
offenders  are  trained  up  to  supply  worthily  the  vast  society  of  rogues 
and  vagabonds  throughout  Europe. — James. 

I  could  wish  that  persons  in  high  Station  would  remember  that,  with 
their  advantages  and  Privileges,  with  wealth,  power,  and  dignity,  greater 
than  their  fellowmen,  they  have  greater  duties  and  obligations  like- 
wise,  and,  as  envy  places  them  where  all  their  faults  may  be  observed, 
it  would  be  as  well  if,  as  a  body,  they  were  to  remember,  that  each 
man  who  disgraces  himself,  disgraces  his  whole  Order.  When  the  vir- 
tuous  associate  with  the  vicious,  they  make  the  fault  their  own.  James. 


The  princes  of  Europe  have  found  out  a  manner  of  rewarding  their 
subiects,  by  presenting  them  with  about  two  yards  of  blue  ribbon,  which 
is  worn  about  the  shoulder.  They  who  are  honored  with  this  mar*  of 
distinction  are  called  knights,  and  the  king  himself  is  always  the  head 
of  the  order.  This  is  a  very  frugal  method  of  recompensmg  the  most 
important  Services;  and  it  is  very  fortunate  for  kings  that  their  subjects 
are  satisfied  with  such  trifling  rewards.  Should  a  nobleman  happen  to 
lose  his  leg  in  battle,  the  king  presents  him  with  two  yards  of  ribbon, 
and  he  is  paid  for  the  loss  of  his  limb.  Should  an  ambassador  spend  all 
his  paternal  fortune  in  supporting  the  honor  of  his  country  abroad,  the 
king  presents  him  with  two  yards  of  ribbon,  which  is  to  be  considered 
as  an  equivalent  to  his  estate.  In  short  while  an  European  king  has  a 
yard  of  blue  or  green  ribbon  left,  he  need  be  under  no  apprehension  01 
wanting  statesmen,  generals  or  soldiers. 

Providence  seems  to  debilitate  the  understanding  where  the  heart  is 
corrupt,  and  to  diminish  the  power  where  there  is  the  will  to  do  mischief. 
This  rule  seems  to  extend  even  to  animals  :  the  little  vermin  race  are 
ever  treacherous,  cruel,  and  cowardly,  whilst  those  endowed  with 
strength  and  power  are  generous,  brave,  and  gentle. — Goldsmith. 


The  dangerous  power  of  oracles,  and  the  horrid  practice  of  human 
sacrifice  were  unknown  to  the  good  sense  and  punty  of  the  heroic 
ages,  nor  is  there  to  be  discovered  the  smallest  vestige  of  these  wild  and 
wicked  inventions  in  the  writings  of  Homer. 


Cato,  before  he  killed  himself,  read  Plato’s  book  on  the  immortality 
of  the  soul. 

Lycurgus  indulged  his  inclination  for  visiting  foreign  countries,  an 
inclination  which  is  strongest  in  liberal  minds. 

Anacharsis  said  :  „Laws  are  like  cobwebs,  where  the  small  flies  are 
caught.” 

Upon  his  death-bed,  Peter  the  great  said :  „God,  I  have  trust,  will 
look  mercifully  upon  my  faults,  in  consideration  of  the  good  I  have 
done  to  my  country.”— When  we  remember  the  mill.ons,  the  Renera- 
tions,  the  kings  can  degrade  and  destroy,  we  might  almost  think  a 
hereafter  necefsary,  were  it  but  for  the  purpose  of  pumshment  fot 
their  sins — Bulwer. 
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He  who  is  onl.y  just,  is  cruel ;  who  upon  the  earth  would  live,  were 
all  judged  justly. — Byron. 

It  is  natural  enough  that  those  who  have  so  little  in  that  life  should 
look  to  the  next. — Byron. 

He  who  will  not  reason  is  a  bigot ;  he  who  cannot,  is  a  fool,  and  he 
who  dares  not,  is  a  slave. — Byron. 

Insects  have  made  the  lion  mad  ere  now. — Byron. 

The  truly  brave  are  generous  to  the  fallen. — Byron. 

Cowards  will  fight,  they  will  even  conquer,  but  they  will  never 
pardon. — Addison. 

There  is  always  a  kind  of  vagabond  consolation  in  a  man’s  having 
nothing  to  lose  in  this  world. — W.  Irving. 

’Tis  stränge  how  near  the  fool  and  the  rogue  are  akin.  Wisdom  and 
Goodness  are  brother  and  sister ;  the  one  somewhat  gentler  than  the 
other,  but  of  the  same  blood. 

Love  knows  no  reason,  and  if  it  know  reason,  it  is  no  love. — Me- 
tastasio. 

There  is  not  a  more  dangerous  thing  in  the  world  than  for  a  beauty 
to  be  a  deist.— Sterne. 

There  is  a  great  difference  between  the  reasonable  passion  which 
woman  at  a  more  advanced  age  conceive  towards  men,  and  the  idle 
liking  of  a  girl  to  a  boy. — Smollet. 

There  are  three  things  highly  pernicious  to  the  endearments  of 
beauty  :  gaming,  scandal,  and  politics. — Murphy. 

Love  will  consist  with  wonderfully  little  hope,  but  not  altogether 
without  it. — W.  Scott. 

The  greatest  pleasure  in  life  is  love  ;  the  choicest  treasu're,  content¬ 
ment  ;  the  best  possession,  health,  and  the  most  eflicacious  medicine,  a 
true  friend. 

Death  cannot  be  an  evil,  because  it  is  universal. — Schiller. 

Happiness  and  misery  are  rather  the  result  of  prudence  than  of  virtue 
in  this  life.— Goldsmith. 


He,  who  would  have  entrance  every  where,  must  have  golden  keys. 
We  learn  by  experience,  what  we  should  not  otherwise  have  learned. 
It  is  useless  to  put  bread  and  cheese  into  a  dead  man’s  mouth. 

The  lower  we  lie,  the  more  are  we  under  the  wind. — W.  Scott. 
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. I  am  old  in  days, 

And  deeds,  and  contemplation,  and  have  met 
Destruction  face  to  face  in  all  its  ways, 

The  world  has  left  me  what  it  found  me — pure. — Byron. 

. The  old  human  fiends, 

With  one  foot  in  the  grave,  with  dim  eyes,  stränge 
To  tears,  save  drops  of  dotage ;  with  long  white 
And  scanty  hairs,  and  shaking  hands,  and  heads 
As  palsied  as  their  hearts  are  hard, — they  council, 

Cabal,  and  put  men’s  lives  out,  as  if  life 
Were  no  more  than  the  feelings  longextinguish’d 
In  their  accursed  bones. — Byron. 

. Methinks  the  tree  of  knowledge 

Has  not  fulfill’d  its  promise  ! — if  they  sinn’d, 

At  least  they  ought  to  have  known  all  things  that  are 
Of  knowledge — and  the  mystery  of  death. 

What  do  they  know  - that  they  are  miserable  ; 

What  need  of  snakes  and  fruits  to  teach  us  that  ? — Byron. 

. Oh  !  thou  world  ! 

Thou  art  indeed  a  melancholy  jest ! — Byron. 

. True  words  are  true  things , 

And  dying  men’s  are  things  which  long  outlive, 

And  oftentimes  avenge  them. — Byron. 

. There  is  not  a  history 

But  shows  a  thousand  crowned  conspirators 
Against  the  people. — Byron. 

. Man,  proud  man, 

Dress’d  in  a  little  brief  authority, 

Plays  such  fantastic  tricks  before  high  heaven, 

As  make  the  angels  weep. — Byron. 

And  if  I  laugh  at  any  mortal  thing, 

’Tis  that  I  may  not  weep. — Byron. 

’Tis  only  at  the  bar  and  in  the  dungeon 

That  wise  men  know  your  felon  by  his  features  ; 

But  I  will  engage,  that  if  seen  there  but  once, 

Whethe-r  he  be  found  criminal  or  no, 

His  face  shall  be  so. — Byron. 

I  have  lived  too  long  not  to  know  how  to  die, 

The  suing  to  these  men  were  but  the  bleating 
Of  the  lamb  to  the  butcher,  or  the  cry 
Of  seamen  to  the  surge.  I  would  not  take 
A  life  eternal,  granted  at  the  hands 
Of  wretches,  from  whose  monstruous  villanies 
I  sought  to  free  the  groaning  nations. — Byron. 
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In  her  first  passion  woman  loves  her  lover, 

In  all  the  others  all  she  loves  is  love. — Byron. 

All  that  we  know  is,  nothing  can  he  known. — Byron. 

Alas  !  Man  makes  that  great  which  makes  him  little. — Byron. 

There  is  nothing  either  good  or  bad, 

But  thinking  makes  it  so. — Shakspeare. 

Infected  minds  to  their  deaf  pillows  will  discharge  their  secret. 
Shakspeare. 

If  I  am  to  be  a  beggar,  it  shall  never  make  me  a  rascal. — Goldsmith. 

Whatever  I  may  have  been,  or  am,  does  rest  between  heaven  and 
myself.  I  shall  not  choose  a  mortal  to  be  my  mediator. — Byron. 

ff  : ffi  'V  m  Y. 


TH.  MOORE. 

To  all  that  breathe  the  air  of  heaven, 

Some  boon  of  strength  has  Nature  given. 
In  forming  the  majestic  bull, 

She  fenced  with  wreathed  horns  his  skull ; 
A  hoof  of  strength  she  lent  the  steed, 

And  wing’d  the  timorous  hare  with  speed. 
She  gave  the  lion  fangs  of  terror, 

And,  o’er  the  Ocean’s  crystal  mirror, 
Taught  the  unnumber’d  Scaly  throng 
To  trace  their  liquid  path  along  ; 

While  for  the  umbrage  of  the  grove 
She  plum’d  the  warbling  world  of  love. 

To  man  she  gave  in  that  proud  hour, 

The  boon  of  intellectal  power. 

Then  what,  oh  woman,  what,  for  thee, 
Was  left  in  Nature’s  treasury  I 
She  gave  thee  beauty,  mightier  far 
Than  all  the  pomp  and  power  of  war. 

Nor  Steel,  nor  fire  itself  has  power 
Like  woman,  in  her  conquering  hour. 

Be  thou  but  fair,  mankind  adore  thee, 
Smile,  and  a  world  is  weak  before  thee ! 


When  spring  adoms  the  dewy  scene, 
How  sweet  to  walk  the  velvet  green, 
And  hear  the  west  wind’s  gentle  sighs, 
As  o'er  the  scented  mead  it  flies: 
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How  sweet  to  mark  the  pouting  vine, 

Ready  to  hurst  in  tears  of  wine  ; 

And  with  some  maid,  who  breathes  but  love, 
To  walk,  at  noontide,  through  the  grove, 

Or  sit  in  some  cool,  green  recess — 

Oh,  is  not  this  true  happiness  % 


TO  A  LADY  ON  LEAYING  THE  COUNTRY. 

When,  casting  many  a  lookbehind, 

I  leave  the  friends  I  cherish  here — 

Perchance  some  other  friends  to  find, 

But  surely  finding  none  so  dear — 

Haply  this  little  simple  page, 

Which  votive  thus  Tve  trac’d  for  thee, 

May  now  and  then  a  look  engage, 

And  steal  one  moment’s  thougfit  for  me. 


WRITTEN  IN  A  LADYS  COMMONPLACE-BOOK. 

Here  is  one  leaf  reserv’d  for  me, 

From  all  thy  sweet  memorials  free  ; 

And  here  my  simple  song  might  teil 
The  feelings  thou  must  guess  so  well. 

But  could  I  thus,  within  thy  mind, 

One  little  vacant  corner  find, 

Where  not  impression  yet  is  seen, 

Where  no  memorial  yet  has  been, 

Oh  !  It  should  be  my  sweetest  care 
To  write  my  navie  for  ever  there  ! 


ON  THE  BIRTHDAY  OF  A  LADY. 

Thy  life  shall  glide  in  peace  along, 

Calm  as  some  lonely  shepherdTs  song 
That’s  heard  at  distance  in  the  grove ; 

No  cloud  shall  ever  dim  thy  sky, 

No  thorns  along  thy  pathway  lie, 

But  all  be  beauty,  peace,  and  love. 

Indulgent  time  shall  never  bring 
To  thee  one  blight  upon  his  wing, 

So  gently  o’er  thy  brow  he’d  fly  • 

And  death  itself  shall  but  be  feit 
Like  that  of  daybeams,  when  they  melt, 
Bright  to  the  last,  in  evening’s  sky  ! 
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MEMORY. 

As  slow  our  ship  her  foamy  track 
Against  the  wind  was  cleaving, 

Her  trembling  pennant  still  look’d  back 
To  that  dear  isle  ’twas  leaving. 

So  loath  we  patt  from  all  we  love, 

From  all  the  links  that  bind  us  ; 

So  turn  our  hearts,  where’er  we  rove, 

To  those  we’ve  left  behind  us  ! 

When,  round  the  bowl,  of  vanish’d  years 
We  talk  with  joyous  seeming, — 

Witb  smiles  that  might  as  well  be  tears. 
So  faint,  so  sad  their  beaming  • 

While  mem’ry  brings  us  back  again 
Each  early  tie  that  twin’d  us, 

Oh,  sweet’s  the  cup  that  circles  then 
To  those  we’ve  left  behind  us  ! 

And  when,  in  other  climes,  we  meet 
Some  isle,  or  vale  enchanting, 

Where  all  looks  flow’ry,  wild  and  sweet, 
And  nought  but  love  is  wanting; 

How  great,  we  think,  had  been  our  bliss, 
If  Heav’n  had  but  assign’d  us 
To  live  and  die  in  scenes  like  this, 

With  some  we’ve  left  behind  us  ! 

As  trav’llers  oft  look  back,  at  eve, 

When  eastward  darkly  going, 

To  gaze  upon  that  light  they  leave 
Still  faint  behind  them  glowing, — 

So,  when  the  close  of  pleasure’s  day 
To  gloom  hath  near  consign’d  us, 

We  turn  to  catch  one  fading  ray 
Of  joy  that’s  left  behind  us  ! 


BYRON. 

As  o’er  the  cold  sepulchral  stone, 

Some  name  arrests  the  passer-by  : 

Thus,  when  thou  view’st  this  page  alone, 
May  mine  attract  thy  pensive  eye  ! 

And  when  by  thee  that  name  is  read, 
Perchance  in  some  succeding  year, 

Reflect  on  me  as  on  the  dead, 

And  think  my  heart  is  buried  here. 
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SHAKSPJEARE. 


HAMLET. 

To  be,  or  not  to  be,  that  is  the  question  : — 

Whether  ’tis  nobler  in  the  mind,  to  suffer 
The  stings  and  arrows  of  outrageous  fortune ; 

Or  to  take  arms  against  a  sea  of  troubles, 

And,  by  opposing,  end  them  ? — To  die, — to  sleep, — 
No  more ; — and,  by  a  sleep,  to  say  we  end 
The  heart-ache,  and  the  thousand  natural  shocks 
That  flesh  is  heir  to, — ’tis  a  consummation 
Devoutly  to  be  wish’d.  To  die ; — to  sleep  ; — 

To  sleep  !  perchanee  to  dream  ; — ay,  there’s  the  rub  : 
For  in  that  sleep  of  death  what  dreams  may  come, 
When  we  have  shuffled  off  this  mortal  coil, 

Must  give  us  pause  :  There’s  the  respect, 

That  makes  calamity  of  so  long  life  : 

For  who  would  bear  the  whips  and  scorns  of  time, 
The  oppressor’s  wrong,  the  proud  man’s  contumely, 
The  pangs  of  despis’d  love,  the  law’s  delay, 

The  insolence  of  office,  and  the  spurns 
That  patient  merit  of  the  unworthy  takes, 

When  he  himself  might  his  quietus3!  make 
With  a  bare  bodkin  %  41  Who  would  fardels  51  bear, 
To  grünt  and  sweat  under  a  weary  life ; 

But  that  the  dread  of  something  after  death, — 

The  undiscover’d  country,  from  whose  bourn  61 
No  traveller  returns, — puzzles  the  will, 

And  makes  us  rather  bear  those  ills  we  have, 

Than  fly  to  others  that  we  know  not  of  ? 

Thus  conscience  does  make  cowards  of  us  all  y 
And  thus  the  native  hue  of  resolution 
Is  sicklied  o’er  with  the  pale  cast  of  thought, 

And  enterprises  of  great  pith  and  moment, 

With  this  regard,  their  currents  turn  away, 

And  lose  the  name  of  action. — Soft  you,  now! 

The  fair  Ophelia  : — Nymph,  in  thy  orisons?] 

Be  all  my  sins  remember’d. 


The  man  that  has  no  music  in  his  soul, 

Nor  is  not  moved  with  concord  of  sweet  sounds, 

Is  fit  for  treasons,  stratagems,  and  spoils  ; 

The  motions  of  his  spirit  are  dull  as  night, 

And  his  affections  dark  as  Erebus  ; 

Let  no  such  man  be  trusted. 

1]  Stir,  bustle.— 2]  Rudeness— 3]  Acquittance.— 4]  The  ancient  term  for a small  dagger. 
—5]  Packs,  burdens.— 6]  ßoundary,  limits.— 7}  Prayers. 
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MONTGOMEKF. 


THE  LOVE  OF  COUNTRY  AND  OF  HOME. 

There  is  a  land  of  every  land  the  pride, 

Beloved  by  heaven  o’er  all  the  world  beside ; 
Where  brighter  suns  dispense  serener  light. 

And  milder  moons  imparadise  the  night ; 

A  land  of  beauty,  virtue,  valor,  truth, 

Time-tutored  age,  and  love-exalted  youth. 

The  wandering  mariner,  whose  eye  explores 
The  wealthiest  isles,  the  most  enchanting  shores, 
Views  not  a  realm  so  bountiful  and  fair, 

Nor  breathes  the  spirit  of  a  purer  air; 

In  every  clime,  the  magnet  of  his  soul, 

Touched  by  remembränce,  trembles  to  that  pole  : 
For  in  this  land  of  Heaven’s  peculiar  grace, 

The  heritage  of  nature’s  nohlest  race, 

There  is  a  spot  of  earth  supremely  blest, 

A  dearer,  sweeter  spot  than  all  the  rest, 

Where  man,  creation’s  tyrant,  casts  aside 
His  sword  and  sceptre,  pageantry  and  pride, 

While,  in  his  softened  looks,  benignly  blend 
The  sire,  the  son,  the  husband,  father,  friend. 

Here  woman  reigns ;  the  mother,  daughter,  wife, 
Strows  with  fresh  flowers  the  narrow  way  of  life ; 
In  the  clear  heaven  of  her  delightful  eye 
An  angel-guard  of  loves  and  graces  lie ; 

Around  her  knees  domestic  duties  meet, 

And  fireside  pleasures  gambol  at  her  feet. 

Where  shall  that  land,  that  spot  of  earth,  be  found  ? 
Art  thou  a  man  ?  a  patriot  ?  look  around  ; 

Oh !  thou  sh  alt  find,  howe’er  thy  footsteps  roam, 
That  land  thy  country,  and  that  spot  thy  home. 
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